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PBEFACE. 



The following lectures are submitted to the 
unprejudiced attention of every lover of sound, 
scriptural theology. Mere novelty in (pinions 
should ever, particularly in religious matters, be 
received with caution; but it shows more of 
prejudice than of reason to reject them on that 
ground alone. The reader will find some new 
opinions on some important matters in these 
pages; but they have not been adopted until 
after the most rigid scrutiny into their sound- 
ness. It has been the author's object to 
vindicate the purity of revealed truth, and he 
humbly trusts that his labours have not been 
in vain. 

One principle, and but one, has been assumed. 
He has taken it as unquestioned fact, that the 
human mind may, in all ages, be moved by like 
motives to like acts. On this principle all laws, 
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human and divine, are founded; without it we 
could not legislate prospective! j at all; the 
laws of to-day would not serve for our guidance 
to-morrow; no crime could be defined, and, 
therefore, no act be punished as criminal. 

He has used this principle in the analysis of 
Cain's conduct, and by it endeavoured to dis- 
cover what must have been the motives that 
induced him to imbrue his hands in his brother's 
blood; and he feels assured, that if the reader 
will try his reasons by it, they will approve 
themselves to his mind. Yet he has been 
careful not to yield even to it, unless supported 
by some hints or expressions in the history. 



LECTURE I. 



TBS BKAtONABLBKXSS OF IBM OOJQCAIIDMVKT — ITS HOLOnSSS^-TBl MB* 

CEssmr OF the penalty — the justice of t6e commandxbmt — ^rrs 

GOODNESS AND BPmrrUALITT — THE NATURE AND EXTENT OF THE FBMALTT 
—THE DfMOBTALmr OF THE SOUIr-ZTHIS COMMANDMENT BEYOND THE 
INVEIfTIVB POWEBS OF MAN. 



" Of f very tree of ibe gaiden thou nuiyst freely eat, bot of the tree of the know- 
ledge of good and evil, thou shalt not eat of it, for in the day thou eateat thereof 
thou i^alt BQiely die.**— Genesis LL, 16, 17. 



In proving the inspiration, and, consequently, 
their claims to authority as a revelation from 
God, of the books of scripture, the usual method 
is to begin with those of the New Testament, 
the proofs of which lie more within our reach, 
and, through them, to vindicate the same autho- 
rity for the books of the old. It has been found 
necessary, or, at least, useful, to depart occasion- 
ally from this method, and to examine into the 
internal evidence of their truth contained in 
some of them, to meet and expose the gainsay- 
ing and sophistries of conceited objection. The 
internal evidences of the book of Genesis have 
not yet been carefully inquired into ; and as the 
first six chapters are confessedly the most diffi- 
cult, from the brevity of the record, and the 



absence of comment from the historian himself 
upon the events he relates, I propose to consider 
the internal evidence of the inspiration of Moses, 
offered by this most instructive portion of the 
most wonderful^ book in the worid ; and, in order 
to this, I begin with the commandment in the 
text. 

Perhaps no part of the sacred writings has 
called forth more of ridicule and contempt from 
the profane than this commandment. It seems 
to them puerile and unworthy of God, because it 
specifies no moral duty, and prohibits no moral 
offence ; and hence, by a process of reasoning com- 
mon enough in such cases, they question or deny 
the entire narrative with which it is so intimately 
connected. I am not unwilling to rest the 
claims of this history, to be a true and faithful 
record, on the excellence of this commandment ; 
and I trust, in the following brief consideration 
of it, to show that, in this, as in all things else, 
God is justified when he speaketh. 

If it be true, as I suppose no one doubts it, 
that every commandment must be suited to the 
understanding and circumstances of the persons 
to whom it may be given, then the command- 
ment, " in the day thou eatest thereof thou shalt 
surely die,'' bears upon it the impress of the 



divine wisdom, and must prove to every candid 
mind the truth of the history which records it. 
The history speaks of Adam as heing created a 
full-grown man, but it carefully distinguishes be- 
tween his bodily and intellectual powers ; the 
latter the facts show to have been infantine. He 
had no other means of acquiring ideas than 
through the channels common to mankind — sen- 
sation and reflection. He was not created with 
an intuitive knowledge of things, though this is 
precisely the state in which a forger would have 
pictured him. A mere inventor would have 
clothed his hero with such powers of intellect, 
that the record of a law so simple must serve as 
a key to the history, and prevent even the most 
illiterate from reading it as other than a work of 
imagination. Not so Moses. He was concerned 
only to write the truth*; he represents Adam, as 
one might reasonably expect him to appear, 
deficient in that knowledge which can be acquired 
only by time, and reflection, and experience. 

In this his infancy, what sort of commandment 
do objectors say ought to have been given ? One 
detailing some positive moral duties. As yet 
there were none in the world towards whom they 
could be discharged ; they could not, then, form 
a proper test of Adam's obedience. In such re- 



lations as existed towards Grod, and such as migiit 
be supposed to require of him a gentle use of his 
dominion over the animals, the sinless purity of his 
nature* sufficiently disposed him to fulfil them ; 
besides, one may fiiirly doubt whether he would 
have understood the complex relations which 
moral duties involve; we do oursdves become 
acquainted with them only after long training, 
and some, even then, with difficulty. Justice re- 
quires the commandment to be known and un- 
derstood before disobedience can be visited with 
punishment ; and as no one existed to whom he 
might discharge the duties of father, master, 
friend, or neighbour, so any commandment order- 
ing them would expose the whole narrative to 
suspicion, and not subserve to the manifestation 
of the divine wisdom. On the other hand, as 
Adam's principal employment must have been 
connected with his bodily wants, his knowledge 
of the varieties of food and their agreeableness 
to his taste, the marks which distinguished the 

* It might be enough to say, that as we are now inquiring into 
the truth of the Mosaic record, we should receiye his testimony 
as to the sinless purity of Adam's nature in the day of his crea* 
tion, inasmuch as, under any other supposition, the narratiye would 
be incongruous and absurd. But lest any should contentioiisly 
demand proof, I would observe, that the mere fact of perfect 
obedience being required of him to a comnumdment implies the 
sinless purity of his nature ; for otherwise he could not keep it, 
nor could be, with justice, be punished for disobedience. 



idiJkreiit fruits and determined the preference to 
one or more above the rest ; on these his know- 
ledge must have more rapidly advanced than on 
other sabjects. This is no more than is agreeable 
to the nature of things. Men are best acquainted 
with what most occupies thoir attention, and, 
indeed, it seems a part of our natural constitu- 
tion to know nothing wdl unless by severe and 
almost individual attention. 

Now, let us api^y this law to ihe command- 
ment, ^^in the day liiou eatest thereof thou 
tshalt surely die." Does it seem unworthy the 
divine wisdom to test Adam's obedience in a 
matter in which his most improved knowledge 
onabled him to decide, with a foil understanding 
of the nature of the commandment? How 
natural is the reason for which Eve tasted the 
fruit — ^it was pleasant to the eyes. She had, by 
experience, ascertained, that the relish of the fruit 
was determined by the beauty of its colour; 
perhaps, to make the test more perfect, it was 
llie most enticing fruit to the eye in the garden. 
She is herself represented as understanding per- 
fectly the extent of the permission given to her ; 
she shows, too, that she knew the penalty. Her 
conduct accords with the circumstances, and the 
reasons by which s^e was governed are such only 



as would be mentioned by an historian solicitous 
to relate the truth, but which would never occur 
to the fabricator of a story. 

Considering, then, the commandment simply 
in reference to the state of Adam's intellectual 
knowledge, it was the most suitable which, as 
far as we are capable of judging, could have been 
proposed. If it admitted of no complex relations 
of duty, it was, for that reason, the simpler, and 
prevented any possibility of mistaking it. His 
daily experience served to impress it more clearly 
on his mind ; and as his mind had yet much to 
learn, and might not be sufficient for a test re* 
quiring any great exercise of its powers, so this 
test merely imposed a restraint on the eye that 
the appetite might not be tempted to transgress. 
It is in accordance with the entire narrative ; it 
offers the most convincing internal evidence of 
its truth. Its suitableness to Adam's circum- 
stances demonstrates its wisdom; the true cha- 
racteristic of wisdom being, not in proposing 
subjects for our consideration, or laws for our 
obedience, so abstruse as to demand great skill 
and talent to put us in possession of their mean- 
ing, but in proposing them in such manner, 
that, while they are within reach of the lowest 
capacity, they do not derogate from the dignity 



of him who proposes them. In all these this first 
commandment is perfect, and, taken in connexion 
with the other facts recorded of the fall, seems 
to me clearly demonstrative of the truth of the 
history. 

But this is not its only perfection. It cannot be 
objected to as deficient in holiness. It does not 
denounce those matters which a law more im- 
proved and better suited to our circumstances 
accounts criminal; but it placed a limit to Adam's 
desires, and marked the overstepping that limit 
as sin. This it is which distinguishes between 
holiness and sin — nay, but for it, there could be 
no knowledge at all of either sin or holiness. 
Holiness is perfect obedience to the will of God, 
and disobedience of that will is sin. " Sin is the 
transgression of the law," and as, St. Paul says, 
where there is no law there is no sin, for then 
there can be no transgression of it, so, also, 
where there is no law there can be no holiness, 
for there is no rule whereby to define it. The 
history relates that Adam .was created in the 
image of God's moral purity, and then proceeds 
to record the rule which he ordained to show that 
purity, and to manifest his abhorrence of any 
departure from it. There is an intimate and in- 
artificial connexion between the different parts of 
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the history which demonstrates its truth. A 
description of the perfection of Adam, when he 
stood forth a created being, would have told us 
nothing ; we might have admired it as strange 
and fanciful, but we could form no idea what the 
writer meant by it ; and in this respect, perhaps, 
he would be much in the same difficulty as our- 
selves. But the law immediately following, de- 
fining where sin commences, explains the mysteri- 
ous expressions, and removes the possibility of our 
misunderstanding them. The question, then, is, 
does this commandment show God to be holy? Let 
the readers consider what the essentials of a law 
are for this end. Here there is no excuse for a 
violation of the commandment, however small ; 
the offence is not palliated ; there are no indul- 
gences promised to encourage it ; it is plainly and 
wholly condemned — ^in the day thou eatest thereof 
thou shalt surely die. God marks his holy horror 
of the offence by the severity of the penalty. 
Moreover, we see the offence to exhibit the same 
intellectual process in the gradual approaches to 
it, which attends temptations to transgress the 
law now enjoined to mankind. The mind is cap- 
tivated by some supposed advantages ; the appe- 
tite is solicited by present enjoyment, and an 
attempt is made to dissipate the fears of punish- 



Ment. thus, whethel^ we examine this commancl- 
ment by what we regard as essential ot the 
holiness of any law, or by the process which we 
know by experience to belong to every tempta- 
tion, its holiness is sufficiently established. It 
demonstrates God to be infinitely holy, and as 
such it was worthy to have proceeded from the 
divine wisdom. 

But wherefore the necessity of the penalty, 
End why this particular penalty ? If the neces- 
sity of a penalty can be shown, we may leave the 
choice to God. The law would be inoperative 
without a penalty; a penalty is necessary to 
mark the dignity of the legislator, and to secure 
obedience. What human law would be obeyed 
if it awarded no punishment against trans- 
gressors ? Would it not remain a dead letter 
upon the statute book — a miserable monument 
of the blindness, and ignorance, and weakness of 
its projectors ? A penalty was therefore requi- 
site; but there is this difference between the 
punishment here decreed and those ordained by 
human laws : in the latter there is commonly a 
classification of crime, and the punishment is 
proportioned to the injury the offence inflicts on 
society. There are some crimes which injure 

b2 
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society more than others, and which the magis- 
trate will more severely repress. But this dis- 
tinction is not acknowledged either in the com- 
mandment we are now considering, or in the 
law which defines our own duty. The least 
transgression is denounced under the penalty of 
death. It made no difference whether one or 
more fruits were eaten, or only the least frag- 
ment of one; the offence was the same — a 
violation of the divine commandment — a con- 
tempt of the divine authority — a distrust of his 
word — an impeachment of his truth — a defiance 
of his power. 

There is a reasonableness in the penalty — 
" thou shalt surely die" — ^that shows the wisdom 
displayed in its selection. We are told that 
Adam was jdaced in the Garden of Eden, to 
keep it and to dress it. His daily experience 
must have taught him the nature and meaning 
of the punishment to follow his transgression, 
even though he should not have witnessed the 
death of any of the inferior animals over which 
he had received dominion. The removing of the 
decayed shoots and leaves from the trees was 
calculated to teach him the danger of losing 
God's favour and protection, from whom his dis- 
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obedience would remove him, as perfectly as the 
rotten branch was plucked by his own hand, 
and cast out as vile and worthless. 

Moreover, this penalty exactly accords with 
the description of Adam's moral purity. It was 
not in his bodily shape that he bore the image 
of the Creator, but in the innocence of his im- 
mortd spirit. The loss of this innocence must 
deface the likeness and make him unworthy the 
divine love, from whom, so long as the defile- 
ment continued, he must be separated and cast 
out, as he himself removed from the trees he 
loved whatever retarded their growth, or might 
impair the excellence of their fruit This it 
seems he was not ignorant of, for Eve was in- 
duced to take of the tree and eat, by the hope 
that she might thereby securely bid defiance to 
God, and be exempt from the punishment which 
a separation from him implied, by being enabled 
to claim an equal right with him to the govern- 
ment of the earth. 

The necessity of a penalty, and the reason- 
ableness of the penalty show the justice of the 
commandment. If nothing can be fairly ob- 
jected to these, as I trust it has been proved 
there" cannot, then this law is just. It required 
no impossibility; it was free from oppression, 
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for Adam enjoyed perfect liberty in eveiything 
else; it clearly defined the crime, and as ex- 
plicitly stated the punishment. His nature, too, 
and disposition were on the side of good ; there 
were many inducements to resist temptation — 
his experience of the divine love — ^the daily 
enjoyment of communion and converse with 
Grod — ^the daily instruction which that converse 
communicated — ^the gradual development of his 
mind, disclosing to him new views of the wisdom 
and goodness of the Creator, and the awful 
punishment of disobedience, which God so 
solemnly pledged his word to inflict. On the 
other hand, there were only the assertions of a 
creature which the divine goodness had sub- 
jected to their authority. I say the assertions 
of a creature; for though it be. true, the great 
enemy of God, the devil, was the real tempter, 
yet it does not appear that Eve knew this ; in- 
deed, the supposition is unnatural, and would, 
if adopted, destroy the simplicity of the nar- 
rative. 

Thus Adam's disobedience was inexcusable; 
he had no complaint to offer against the law, 
either as requiring of him more than he could 
perform, or as obscure ki its enactment, or not 
sufficiently explicit as to its penalty. This law, 
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therefore, is just, and, being just, worthy of the 
divine wisdom. 

Again, this commandment was good — ^that is, 
its design was to promote the good and happi- 
ness of Adam. This perfection involves a con- 
sideration of some importance — the necessity for 
any law at all. It is sometimes alleged that 
Adam's condition would have been happier if 
he had not been subjected to a law. This 
notion is certainly wrong, and it seems to have 
originated from the melancholy fact of Adam's 
disobedience and fall, rather than from any sober 
reflection on the design and tendency of the law 
itself. We know, from experience, that the 
mind derives no little happiness from the emo- 
tions of love, joy, gratitude, and the like ; these 
we feel to be happiness, though limited by the 
imperfection with which sin has tainted all our 
pleasures; but in the state of innocence before 
the fall, they would bring along with them pure 
and perfect delight- Now these emotions would 
have no existence but for the commandment. 
The commandment, by limiting Adam's desires, 
showed to him his true charaQter as a creature, 
and his dependance on the bounty and love of 
God. The difference between the Creator and 
the creature, once apparent, such mental emo- 
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tions as were implied by their relation to each 
other began to be excited. Thus Adam would 
apprehend the love of that great being who so 
liberally provided for his wants — who poured 
such continual blessings upon him — ^who watched 
over him while he slept — ^who made 'all nature 
subservient to his instruction and happiness. 
This feeling would awaken in him love, grati- 
tude, joy, and hope: love, for one so great and 
good; gratitude, for blessings received; joy, for 
the distinction conferred upon him ; and hope, 
from experience of the past, of yet more en- 
larged bounties, as God- would be pleased to 
bestow them. This hope, resting, as it must, on 
his own daily experience, would have been suf- 
ficient to excite in him the most truly pleasure- 
able joy. He would look forward to the dawn 
of each succeeding day as the forerunner of 
some new blessings, and these would be accom- 
panied and followed by increased pleasure, from 
the more lively exercise of the mental emotions. 
This was the benevolent design of the law; 
without a law of some kind those emotions could 
not have existed. God designed it, therefore, to 
produce good and blessing to Adam. 

Hence becomes apparent the necessity for its 
enactment; in truth, but for it Adam could 
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have known nothing of God, and must have 
lost the happiness which to know, to serve, and 
to praise him confer. This we do not, indeed, 
usually see; for we look at the commandment 
rather in its melancholy consequences to Adam 
than in its own tendency. That he disobeyed it 
cannot fairly be taken as evidencing any impeiv 
fection in it, though his disobedience has so far 
clouded its glory as to show it only as working 
death. In this light only do we regard it, but 
its true tendency was to promote his happiness, 
not his ruin. 

This commandment was, then, as we have seen, 
holy, and just, and good, and necessary to his 
happiness; it manifested to him the character 
of the Creator; it taught him to know him, 
whom to know is eternal life;* it taught him 
to see himself a daily pensioner on the divine 
bounty, and to enjoy the spiritual happiness 
which accompanies humility and obedience. A 
commandment such as this, and producing such 
excellent fruits, could not be said to be un- 
worthy of the divine wisdom, unless by persons 
deluded by their own self-conceit. Oh! how 



*Let not the reader mistake; this commandment did not reveal 
all we now know of God, but it did as much as any law could. 
It declared him infinitely holy, and just, and good. 
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clearly does it manifest God^s gloiy, and how 
strikingly demonstrative of the trath of the 
history ! 

This commandment had another perfection : 
it was spiritual — ^that is, it condemned the ap- 
proaches of sin in the mind, as it did the taking 
of the fruit This is the perfection of the di- 
yine law ahove every enactment of man; the 
latter punishes only the act, but as God searches 
the heart and tries the reins, so his laws repress 
and condemn all sinfiil motions in the mind; 
this our own experience confirms. When we 
lament any transgression we do not mourn for 
the fact itself only, but for the motives which 
induced us to transgress, the folly and vanity of 
which become very manifest to our minds. We 
include in the transgression the first motions of 
temptation towards it. Some such feeling as 
this our first parents must have experienced 
when they sinned. In their reflections on their 
calamity they would not stop short at the fact 
of their having touched and eaten of the fruit, 
which is all the commandment seems openly to 
condemn; they would go farther back, to the 
first workings of desire and unbelief in their 
minds, bewail their folly in having listened to 
them, and thus condemn them as wrong. The 
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history plainly supposes this, for, in the account 
of the temptation, the tempter is represented as 
etideavouring to gain his ends by influencing 
their minds. It is no more than, reasonable that 
ike internal motives to any offence should be 
classed with the offence itself; otherwise, the 
absurdity must follow, of the design being inno- 
cent, and the act, which is but the result of the 
design, being criminal. 

Now, let me ask, is the commandment, ^^ in 
the day thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die,' 
unworthy of having proceeded from the divine 
wisdom? Is it not eminently declarative of the 
divine glory? K it was suited to the infantine 
mind of Adam, it possessed also all the excellen- 
cies which any subsequent commandment can be 
shown to have. It declared God infinitely holy, 
infinitely just, and infinitely good. It asserted 
for him his just dominion over the mind as over 
the body; and, while it marked Adam depen- 
dent, provided for him, so long as he obeyed, the 
purest spiritual pleasure and enjoyment. Let 
the reader examine the history; can anything 
be simpler — ^more agreeable to truth — more con- 
sonant to the clearer development of the divine 
wisdom and glory in the later books of scripture? 
The moral law is admired for its simplicity and 
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holiness; in what respect is it superior to this? 
They have both the same perfections, and they 
offer precisely the same testimony of the high 
source whence they have proceeded. 

Thus the very commandment which is sup- 
posed to be the weakness of the book of Genesis, 
affords the strongest internal testimony of the 
truth of this part of the sacred history. We see 
it to be such as God only could give. The best, 
as a test of Adam's obedience in his then circum- 
stances; sufficient to impress him with^a sense 
of his own inferiority, and his duties* to the 
Creator; designed to increase his happiness, or^ 
rather to bestow upon him happiness, by teaching 
the knowledge of God; repressing the first mo- 
tions to sin in his mind; and punishing the sin 
with everlasting separation from God. In all 
the divine • character is upheld; the command- 
ment, so far from derogating from his wisdom, 
beautifully displays it. 

We have now to inquire into the nature and 
extent of the penalty, " thou shalt surely die." 

That the penalty should correspond to the 
dignity of the Creator, and the nature of the 
creature, cannot be reasonably doubted. It has 
already appeared that the commandment was 
designed to show the infinite holiness of the 
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Creator. Consistently with this holiness, sin 
could not be suflfered to exist unpunished; and 
as infinite holiness cannot endure the presence 
of sin, the penalty must provide the everlasting 
separation of the guilty from the divine favour 
and communion. Had Adam been endued with 
only animal life, the death of the body would 
have sufficiently vindicated the Creator's justice. 
But as he was gifted with an immortal spirit, 
which was defiled by his disobedience, and parti- 
cipated in his guilt, the penalty must be under- 
stood to mean by death, not the annihilation of 
that which, fix)m its immortal nature, c^n never 
die, but its moral separation from the Creator's 
love, and its abandonment to the Creator's curse. 
Some have denied the immortality of the soul, 
or that man is possessed of an immortal spirit; 
but if the preceding observations, on* the extent 
and spirituality of the commandment, be ad- 
mitted, the commandment affi)rds very convinc- 
ing testimony of the immortality of the spirit. 
Under any other supposition, the spirituality of 
the commandment was unnecessary and super- 
fluous, perhaps unreasonable. If there were no 
thinking principle in Adam, independently of his 
animal life, why make the commandment con- 
demn the guilty thought, even though it might 
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not be followed by any overt act of diaobedience? 
This we know the oommandment does ; our own 
experience must satisfy us that such a distinction 
exists; and I believe none have ever harboured 
a guilty intention, even if circumstances should 
have prevented them from fulfilling it, without 
feeling inwardly severely smitten, as for a law 
violated, and a holy God offended. The body 
could not be punished, with justice, for an offence 
which it had not committed. Whenever its own 
members are used as.servants of unrighteousness, 
it has to answer and suffer for the guilt; but for 
sins of thought, in which it does not participate, 
and from which it can derive no animal enjoy- 
ment, it were unjust that it should be doomed 
to punishment. The commandment, then, in 
forbidding the presence and encouragement of 
sin in the pind, supposes the twofold nature of ' 
man, and thus offers an indirect proof, ftdly as 
convincing as a more specific declaration, of the 
immortality of the soul. Moreover, the tempter 
was persuaded of this; for, together with the 
gratification of the animal appetite without 
injury, he promised spiritual and intellectual 
advantages which the body could neither appre- 
ciate nor destroy. Since, then, Adam had an 
immortal spirit, and the commandment was de- 
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signed to regulate the actings of that spirit, as 
the outward deeds of the body; and as it has 
been proved, that every commandment, if it will 
not be inoperative, must be accompanied with a 
penalty; the penalty here must, as far as it 
relates to the soul, be taken to mean its everlast- 
ing separation from God, and its subjection to 
his hatred and abhorrence. 

Thus, a commandment, which weak, misguided 
men, led astray by their own self-conceit, have 
ridiculed, reveals to us the holy character of 
God, and, by its wondrous wisdom, establishes 
the truth of the history in which it is. recorded. 
Such wisdom as is here displayed, is beyond the 
invention and intellectual powers of man. No 
merely human intellect could have devised such 
a law; embracing such wisdom in its contri- 
vance; such extent and spirituality in its re- 
quirements ; such nice adjustment in its penalty 
to the nature of man ; such provision for Intel- 
lectual happiness in his innocence. Here the 
dignity of the Creator is secured ; his holiness 
asserted; his goodness acknowledged; his justice 
displayed. Here the twofold nature of man is 
recognized, while the yet infantine powers of his 
mind are provided for, the commandment, how- 
ever extensive, being admirably adapted to his 
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capacity and intelligence. And all this without 
any effort or parade on the part of Moses. No 
attempt is made to meet any probable objections ; 
the reader is left to form his own opinions on the 
narrative, and to deduce from it the heavenly 
wisdom and instruction which it contains. Some 
of that wisdom I have been endeavouring to set 
before him, in the humble hope that he may 
thereby be excited to search, and study, and 
reflect for himself. It is a most instructive 
•passage. A sacred writer says, in another part 
of scripture, that wondrous things are to be 
learned from the law of God. See all that this 
one simple commandment reveals. Can any one 
be found so wicked as still to call it puerile, 
unworthy the divine wisdom? It is worthy to 
have originated from God — nay, it could not 
have originated from other than God;' and if I 
could adduce no other internal testimony, for the 
truth of the history of the creation in Genesis, I 
would gladly be content with it, and acknowledge 
the book as given by inspiration of God, and 
" profitable for doctrine, for reproof, and instruc- 
tion in righteousness." 



LECTURE II. 



THE TEMPTER — THE TEMPTATION INVBSTIOATEO, AND ITS LITEIUL CHA- 
RACTEB ESTABIJ8HED — THE EFFECT OF SIN ON ADAM AND EVE IN THE 
TOTAL CORRUPTION OF THEIR NATURE — THE CONDUCT OF ADAM BEFORE 
GOD — THE SENTENCE ON THE SERPENT — ^ITS LITERAL CHARACTER, AND 
THE NECES8ITT FOR IT — THE SENTENCE ON THE TEMPTER; THE NBCB8- 
8ITT FOR THIS TO BE CONVEYED IN TERMS INDICATING THE DESTRUCTION 
OF THE SERPENT — THE SEED OF THE WOBIAN CONSIDERED ; HIS TWOFOLD 
NATURE ESTABLISHED FROM THE RECORD — THE COMMANDMENT CEASED 
TO BRING GOOD TO MAN FROM THE MOMENT OF THE FALL ; THIS IS SINCE 
CONNECTED WITH THE PROMISE. 



** And the Lord God said unto the serpent, because thoa hast done this, flion art 
cnrsed aboye all cattle, and above every beast of the field ; upon thy belly shall 
thoQ go, and dnst shalt thon eat all the days of thy life: and I will pat enmity 
between thee and the woman, and between thy seed and her seed ; it shall bruise 
thy head, and fhou shalt bmise his heel"— Genesis iii., 1—16. 



The history of the temptation is connected with 
the commandment. If the latter has been ex- 
posed to ridicule, the temptation has not escaped 
bad treatment from even some friends of religion. 
A late eminently-gifted writer* used to treat it 
as an allegory; perhaps he did not himself per- 
ceive the consequences that must be the fruits 
of such a wild and erroneous fancy being gene- 
rally entertained. The truth of the history 
rests on the establishment of the facts mentioned 
in it, as having literally occurred; and if these 

• Coleridge. 
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be understood, as intended by Moses, for an alle- 
gory, the record of the creation, and the fall, 
and the promises connected with it, could be 
regarded as no more than a beautiful work of 
fancy, without authority to influence our hope, 
or direct our conduct. 

But before I enter on the temptation, it may 
be well to consider the character of the tempter. 

A serpent he ostensibly was ; but the history, 

while it regards him under this assumed form, 

plainly supposes him to have been some more 

intelligent creature than man. He reasons on 

the nature of God, calculates the consequences 

of eating the fruit, promises security from 

punishment, and increase of intellectual wisdom. 

In the then state of Adam's knowledge, he could 

not have attempted anything like this ; and to 

suppose that the serpent, ungifted as he was 

with the faculty of reason, could have made the 

discovery, is absurd. The supposition, that a 

more intelligent creature possessed the serpent, 

for the purpose of tempting our first parents to 

sin, is easy, and supported by the history. The 

tempter promises that their eyes should be 

opened, and that they should be as gods (as the 

Elohim, God), knowing good and evil. The 

history relates, that his first assertion was fill- 
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filled — ^their eyes were opened. Whatever the 
expression imported, it literally came to pass. 
Now, we ask, how did the tempter know this ? 
are we to imagine that he guessed it, and by a 
lucky hit the guess came true? This were, 
indeed, to cut the knot^ but as an argument it 
must fail to convince ; perhaps it would rather 
confirm doubts ; or, if this bad result would not 
follow, it must leave the inquiring mind in much 
perplexity, for where the mind is not fully per- 
suaded it cannot attempt to defend the truth from 
aspersion, or convince gainsayerd. Are we, then, 
to believe that the tempter was endowed with 
the spirit of prophecy ? No ; it is not necessary 
to the solution of the difficulty ; and, besides, it 
is not credible that God wmJd suffer such a 
gift to be used for an evil purpose. 

The tempter being a creature of more intelli- 
gence than man, entered the serpent, the more 
easily to secure a victory over Eve. But his in- 
telligence, however highly gifted, must, like that 
of every finite creature, have been derived from 
information communicated by one more intelligent 
than himself, or from his own experience. The 
latter is the more probable in the present in- 
stance ; perhaps I might use a stronger expres- 

c 
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sion and say, that the circumstattceff cannot 
accord with any other. Had this knowledge been 
communicated, his own mind being uncorrnpted, 
he would not have plotted the ruin of man ; he 
would not have turned his wisdom to so vile an 
end. But on the supposition, that he had himself 
tried the paths of disobedience, and experienced 
the change understood by the expression, " having 
the eyes opened," and reaped the expected wisdom 
of knowing good and evil, it is no way difficult 
to conceive that he might expect similar conse- 
quences to follow from Adam's disobedience. That 
he should urge these upon Eve as so many 
advantages and blessings, naturally arose from 
the fallen state of his own mind ; that he came 
purposely to effect the ruin of man evinces the 
guilt and envy of a fallen nature, and, in this, 
our own experience can adduce the bitter testi- 
mony, that he is too well imitated by guilty man. 
The history paints him a liar and a deceiver, 
while yet it states that he told soma truth. This 
evidently indicates that he employed his own 
experience in the ways of sin, artftdly giving a 
false colouring to them to entice our first parents 
into transgression. Thus we have the character 
of the tempter — a being of no little intelligence. 
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but fallen from a state of innocence through dis- 
obedience.* 

To analyze the reasons which induced him to 
select the particular process of temptation re« 
corded in this chapter, would lead me into much 
that must be merely conjectural, and if I could 
show even some probable grounds for it, the 
discussion would be unprofitable. It is not as 
easy to penetrate the dark and hidden motives of 
sin as it is to see the benevolent designs of God, 
when he has revealed them expressly for our in- 
struction, and promised the assistance of his own 
blessed spirit to enable us to pursue the inquiry. 
I shall, therefore, content myself with examining 
the process itself, believing that, if I can prove 
its truth from the internal testimony which the 
very brief record of it contains, no one will reject 
that record because he cannot satisfactorily dis- 
cover the tempter's reasons for having selected 
the particular inducements ascribed to him. 

To many this temptation seems incredible, 
because the process is not confirmed by our own 
experience. Here the process is external ; but 

* This discussion ought to follow the examination into the 
temptation ; for the truth of the latter was necessarily assumed 
in the argument But I wished to connect the temptation with 
the consequences of the fall, which an intervening paragraph on 
the tempter would force me to divide. 
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our experience shows the first motions to sin to 
be suggested from within. But we forget that 
our circumstances are wholly different frt)m 
Adam's ; and, for aught we know, this difference 
may have required a very different process in the 
temptation. The history states the sinless purity 
of Adam on the day of his creation. In mind 
and body he was without a blemish. Before a 
suggestion to evil could come frt)m within, the 
mind must have been corrupted; the efforts of 
the tempter must have been directed to destroy 
the purity of his mind. To effect this the sug- 
gestion must come from without. The pure mind 
of Adam would not of itself move to evil ; amd 
therefore the necessity of an external agent to 
propose a motive, which, if yielded to, would 
seduce him into sin. But as the immortal mind 
was united to the body, and the commandment, 
by disobedience to which the ruin of both would 
be effected, placed a limit on the bodily appetite, 
the temptation must have been suited to this ; 
the bodily appetite must have been engaged in 
the transgression, or the temptation have failed. 
To accomplish this twofold object, the temp- 
tation was subtilely directed. The motives were 
suggested by an external agency the least likely 
to provoke suspicion — one of the animals which 
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bowed in lowly submission at the feet of man. 
The fear of punishment was treated as a delu- 
sion, and some proof offered of the harmlessness 
of the fruit — a promise made of the intellectual 
advantage of knowing good and evil, and thereby 
of equalling Grod, and being endued with the 
power to bid him defiance. 

Now, I ask, what is there incredible in this 
record? It is contrary, indeed, to our expe- 
rience of temptation, and, therefore, not likely 
to have occurred to the writer of a romance; but 
it is, notwithstanding, admirably adjusted to the 
nature and circumstances of our first parents, and 
in unison with the other parts of the history. In 
the whole scriptures there id only one similar 
temptation mentioned — ^the temptation of Jesus 
Christ in the wilderness ; and for the external 
process used in that also the sinless purity of his 
mind and nature sufficiently accounts. That this 
external agency has been disused since the fall 
is but natural; the corrupted mind affords to 
the tempter a much easier way to effect his pur- 
poses than any external seductiveness, however 
powerfiil. Besides, this would soon become fami- 
liar to us, and we could more firequently and 
readily watch and resist it ; but the other works 
secretly and subtilely, and ventures not to show 
itself until success is almost certain. 
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But, with the exception of its external cha- 
racter, wherein does this temptation di£fer from 
any by which we are ourselves seduced into dis- 
obedience? We know that a holy law forbids 
certain acts. Why are we persuaded to do them? 
Pleasure is hoped for, the fear of punishment 
scoffed at, or, if this will not do, hushed under 
delusive pleas of future repentance ; and thus a 
hope raised that God may be safely defied or cer- 
tainly deceived. We may wonder that Eve was de- 
luded by the apparently weak reasons offered by the 
tempter, and that at least it did not occur to her, 
that as God created the tree, he would not have 
conferred on it a power dangerous to his own 
authority. So, perhaps, she would have reasoned 
had experience sharpened her intellectual powers. 
As we survey those reasons, we cannot avoid 
beholding their weakness ; but the reasonings of 
sin are always weak. We feel this very sensibly 
ourselves, and yet we are constantly led by them* 
The lust of the eye, the lust of the flesh, and the 
pride of life are the delusions that we follow, not^ 
withstanding our conviction of their vanity. In 
this respect we enjoy an advantage not possessed 
by Eve. She had not as yet tasted their vanity ; 
she yielded to the temptation to try. We have tasted 
their vanity, and are yet continually charmed 
with the bubble, which vanishes as we touch it 
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The proof offered as to tibe harmlessness of 
Ae fruit appears to haye decided her con* 
duct This is only natoral. She required 
some sensible ^ign that the promised intellectual 
advantages would follow (the real merits of 
which she cannot be supposed to have under* 
stood) to determine her judgment ; and the 
subtle adversary selected the one that seemed 
most convincingly to show the falsehood of God's 
denunciation of death. What this proof was we 
are not told ; but we may collect' from the expres- 
sion, '^ she saw that the tree was good for food,'' 
that it was either the serpent or some other 
animal eating of it, and suffering no bad conse- 
'quences from his temerity. Deceived by this, 
and attracted by the beauty of the fruit, she was 
induced to believe that her eating of it would 
confer upon her great intellectual wisdom and 
power. If we suppose the serpent to have hinted 
that his own superior intelligence above the 
other animals was owing to his having eaten it — 
and, indeed, the supposition is not only natural, 
but seems to be not obscurely intimated in the 
narrative — the only remaining link in this chain 
of proof is supplied, and the desire to be wise is 
inseparably connected with the beauty and inno- 
cence of the fruit as inducements to persuade her 
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to transgfess. The reader may not see the jus- 
tice of this last remaiiL : a few observations upon 
it will not, therefore, be unacceptable. 

We are not to imagine that the entire conver- 
sation between the serpent and Eve is minutel j 
recorded : it must have extended to much greater 
length. Enough is related to show the process 
of the temptation, and to account for the fall of 
man and the introduction of sin into the world. 
In the then state of Eve's mental powers, she 
could not understand mere abstract reasoning ; 
but she could understand whatever was submitted 
to the testimony of the senses. She had seen the 
serpent often before, and he had not exhibited the 
remarkable intelligence with which he appeared 
to be then endued. Before he was as inferior to 
herself in knowledge as now he seemed to be 
immeasurably her superior. A question would 
naturally arise as to the cause of the change, and 
the wily tempter would as naturally refer it to 
the forbidden fruit. Thus would she have an evi- 
dence tangible to her own experience to fall 
into the tempter's views, and her mind be- 
come excited by a desire to obtain a know- 
ledge gifted with such excellence ; she would see 
that the fruit '^ was to be desired to make one 
wise." 
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But it is time to explain one or two expres- 
sions which seem strange to unreflecting persons. 
^^ Tour eyes shall be opened" did not mean that 
then, for the first time, she would see, but that 
she would see things differently from what she 
then did. In this ike tempter told the truth. 
He concealed, indeed, the calamity of the 
change — he urged it as a wondrous perfection. 
Now this exactly accords with our own expe- 
rience. Men who follow the path of their own 
passions behold not their doings with the horror 
with which they are regarded by them that fear 
God — ^nay, even wicked men have not the same 
opinion of each others actions ; what one esteems 
lightly others are found loudly to condemn. Sin, 
too, alters the appearance; fallen, as the most 
upright men truly are, the human countenance, 
where profligate habits are encouraged, indicates 
a deeper debasement. Who can mistake the 
countenance of the sot, or the quarrelsome, or 
the glutton? Who repress his horror at the 
fiendish scowl which darkens the brow of the 
persecutor or the murderer? Yet let any of 
these amend his ways, and in exact proportion 
to his improvement will this distinctive expres- 
sion vanish. So when we forsake our iniquity, 
and believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, our eyes 

c2 
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are said to be opened— our notions of spiritual 
things are changed — our views of God's cha* 
racter, of ourselves, of sin, of holiness, all undergo 
a* total change. 

Again, she would be as Grod — ^knowing good 
and evil. She experienced the blessing of know- 
ing good; she would have a similar experience 
of evil. The tempter would insinuate that God 
had a practical knowledge of evil. He knew evil, 
indeed, but only from his abhorrence of it, and 
the penalty he decreed against it. He knew that 
evil must deface his own image on the soul, and 
dissipate the happiness of man.* As yet, Eve 
did not know this calamity; she was soon to 
prove its bitterness from experience. 

If, then, the process of this temptation, with 
the single exception of its external character 
which the circumstances required, agrees so 



* But for the commandment there could not hare been any sin, 
for where there is no Uw there can be no transgreBsion. A law 
of aome kind or other is indispensable to the happiness of erery 
intelligent creature in a state of innocence ; nor is it less neces- 
sary to us, for though the commandment cannot now bestow hap* 
piness, from the weakness of the flesh, or, in other words, our 
incapacity to obey it, it is yet of great efficacy in deterring us 
from crime. The particular restriction may be immaterial ; as in 
the present instance it was of little importance whether the tree 
in the midst of the garden, or any other tree, had been selected 
to test Adam's obedience; for as Grod had pronounced all his 
works to be yery good, we cannot suppose any one of them to 
baye been objectionable to him. 
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exactly with that we experience when we our- 
selves are tempted ; if tiie inducements presented 
to Eve were such as might be expected to in^ 
fluence her mind, and such as would be subjected 
to the examination of her senses ; if, notwith- 
standing, they manifest the weakness and vanity 
which belong to every seduction to evil, there is 
surely nothing incredible in the history — ^nay, its 
truth is established; for it is only reasonable 
that, since man has fallen from his purity, the 
motives which persuaded to an act producing this 
change in his nature should continue still to 
influence him to the commission of evil. So, at 
all events, we find it : however diversified our 
pursuits, however various our sins and follies, 
the lust of the eye, the lust of the flesh, and the 
pride of life, which are so apparent in this temp- 
tation, are the moving principles which guide us 
into disobedience. To what other cause are we 
to ascribe this similarity than that here so simply 
and inartificially assigned? Whence, we may 
ask, had Moses this wondrous wisdom which 
opens the recesses of the human heart, and dis- 
covers its most secret and guUty workings?* 



* What is said by St. Paul, in his Epistle to the Corinthians, 
of the secret workings of our hearts being known only to our- 
selves and to God, sustains this argument for the inspiration of 
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That our first parents were seduced into crime 
before they had any children, the common dege- 
neracy of mankind confesses; and I think it 
equally evident that the history of their ftdl must 
be true, from the resemblance of their temptation 
unto ours. 

The credibility of the history of the temptation 
being, I trust, satisfactorily proved, the effects of 
the tempter's success on our first parents are next 
to be considered. 

Both yielded to his craftiness, and immediately 
on their disobedience followed an entire change 
in their minds. I say an entire change, because 
some have objected to the expression as not war- 
ranted by the general experience of mankind. 
We frequently hear the dignity of our nature 
highly lauded ; and when foul crimes have been 
committed, it is no unusual thing to read of them 
as being a disgrace to human nature. Injurious 
to society they may be, but not disgraceful to the 
fallen nature of man. They are its necessary 
fruits, when unrestrained by religion or by other 
hindrances providentially thrown around us. 

Moses — ** What man knoweth the things of a man save the spirit 
of a man which is in him." Moses could have known nothing of 
the internal workings of Ere's mind, and in circumstances so 
differentfrom the ordinary temptations of mankind to sin. Whence 
comes it that he so accurately describes them ? .From revelation, 
and revelation only. 
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This expression may be hurtful to our pride, but 
if it be true no sincere inquirer after truth will 
reject it for revealing to him a view of his own 
sinfulness opposed to his present or former prepos- 
sessions. Before they sinned, the historian relates 
that they were both naked, and were not ashamed ; 
after sin had opened their eyes they saw that 
they were naked and were ashamed. They 
had undergone no change as to their senses; 
the change was in their minds, which now dis- 
covered, for the first time, their want of clothing 
to be disgracefiil. The change, so far as this 
feeling, was entire ; the historian does not even 
hint that it was merely in degree; he plainly 
means to convey the very contrary. His design 
is to show that their minds underwent an entire 
change for the worse, and in order to this he 
selects a circumstance evidencing the total loss 
of their mental purity. Between purity and 
shame there is no midground — ^nothing which is 
neither the one nor the other. Indeed this is 
true of every kind of sin ; between disobedience 
and obedience there is no mental act, which, par- 
taking equally of both, is neither obedience nor 
disobedience. Thus, whatever is not pure is 
shameful; and if any suffer fix)m a feeling of shame, 
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however trifling the cause of it, the feeling in<» 
dicates the previoos parity lost. Thus it was 
with our first parents. Their feelings of shame 
plainly prove their original purity gone — wholly 
gone — ^not a vestige of it remained. They might 
have remembered their once innocent and happy 
state, for this can hardly be doubted ; but the 
purity which was the cause of that innocence and 
happiness was utterly gone. Everything around 
them remained the same as before; their own 
form was unaltered ; but guilt, by changing the 
mind, altered to them the entire face of nature, 
and excited in them feelings to which they were 
strangers. These sinful feelings supplanted the 
better ones that contributed so much to their 
happiness. 

The reader, if he has not accustomed himsdf 
to reflections on the nature and operations of the 
mind, may not immediately assent to the truth 
of this. We have grown up amid prejudices that 
we cannot easily shake offl The customs of 
society seem opposed to the total corruption of 
man's nature by. the fall; and as we are unable 
to see any fault in them, we too hastily conclude 
that the opinion of our total corruption must be 
mistaken. Upon one point mankind have been 



agreed in all ages — ^the classification of crime*^ 
Distinctions have been established, not only.ber 
tween different crimes, bnt also between different 
degrees of the same crime. Men are found to 
commit unscrapnlously the least punishable of 
these, who yet would shudder to commit the 
greater. Those persons- are not wholly discoun- 
tenanced by society; they are not esteemed to 
have brought utter disgrace on society, on their 
friends, or on themselves. Habituated to this, 
we are unwilling to belieye that Adam made 
entire shipwreck of his purity by one sin; yet 
there are some things ih which we think more 
justly. If we detect a man in an act of 
thieving, we lose our confidence in him, and 
do no longer esteem him honest; i^ notwith- 
standing, we retain him about us, it is not 
because we feel it right to give him another trial, 
but that circumstances prevent us from dismissing 
him. We ever aftei: regard him with suspicion; 
and even though he should repent of his fault, 
and endeavour with all sincerity to become a 
better man, the impression to his disadvantage 



* One exception to this is mentioned in history. Draco, the 
Athenian lawgirer, attempted to legislate without measuring 
crime by the iignry it does to society. His laws punished every 
crime, howerer light, with the extreme punishment of death ; they 
were, therefore, unendurable. 
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will remain, and the most trifling occurrence be 
sufficient to awaken it and erase the remembrance 
of his subsequent good conduct Now, whence 
is this ? Are we to ascribe it to something wrong 
in our own minds ? No ; for it belongs to all, 
though some, whose minds are more influenced 
by religion, check the rising doubt. The offence 
which may destroy our confidence in another, and 
alienate our regard from him, may be punishable 
by human law with a very trifling penalty or not 
at all; for however unpleasant to ourselves, 
society at large may not be injured by it Why 
do we not submit to the judgment of society upon 
it — a judgment which we believe to be reasonable, 
and act on where others are concerned? Because 
we cannot control the natural constitution of our 
minds, nor make wrong right. K, then, a theft, 
however lightly it maybe punished by human laws, 
will destroy for ever a man's character for rigid, 
unbending honesty, there is nothing incredible in 
the notion, that one sin should entirely corrupt 
the purity of Adam's mind. It is not unreasonable 
that he should lose the divine confidence and love 
for his disobedience ; and as the infinitely holy 
God will not dwell with sin, he must have for- 
saken, Adam on the instant of his sin, and with 
his presence Adam's purity must have fled. 
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But it may be asked, did he not retain his 
intellectual powers after the fall, and does not 
this implj some yestiges of his original excel- 
lence having escaped that melancholy event? 
Man retains, indeed, his intellectual powers, but 
the aw^ abuse he has made of them in every 
instance where revelation has not controlled and 
guided him, too truly attests the loss of his 
original excellence. The loss of his mental 
powers would have reduced him to a state below 
the inferior animals,? and as this was no part 
of the penalty, it was not inflicted. In the case 
of the tempter, we have seen what intelligence 
might co-exist with the presence of great iniquity. 
No one will contend for purity in him; his 
conduct evidences the malignity which delights 
in the misfortunes of others. That Adam, there- 
fore, did not ML into fatuity of intellect is no 
just reason for doubting the utter wreck of his 
purity by his disobedience. 

It has, on grounds as insufficient, been sup- 
posed that his first imperfect eflPort to make a 
covering for himself was combined with a desire 
to punish himself by a sort of penance, as ex- 
pressive of the sorrow and repentance he felt for 

* See thiB M\y prored in Dr. Bell's "Anatomy of the Hand," 
Bridgewater Treatise. 
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his sin. This is to philosophize sadly. The 
..commandment mentioned but one kind of punish- 
ment ; it suggested no circumstance of extenu- 
ation ; it did not even hint at repentance : if it 
had, we could not defend it from encouraging to 
disobedience. And as to repentance, that emo« 
tion of the mind implies a declaration on God's 
part of a disposition to forgive, and, until he had 
made the gracious jannouncement, could have no 
existence. The idea of the penance we may dis- 
miss as worse than absurd. Penance is an attempt 
at atonement, introduced by the crafty tempter 
after Grod had promulgated the doctrine of atone- 
ment for the remission of sin. The supposition 
would expose the narrative to just suspicion. 
What could Adam know of the mind of God, 
beyond what had be8n revealed to him ? Nay, 
what does any created intelligence, however ex- 
tensive his mental powers, know of him, but as 
he reveals himself? Nothing. Start not, reader, 
this is confirmed by the universal experience of 
mankind. Some who deny the inspiration of the 
Bible do, indeed, talk of him as being good, and 
benevolent, and kind — ^because, though their 
pride of intellect will not suffer them to admit 
it, they have learned this his character fix)m the 
Bible. But, in truth, nature or intellectual 
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science, unaided by revelation, has not yet dis* 
covered him ; and, therefore, not one of his attri- 
butes. Let the reader select any one of the sciences, 
and examine what, by itself, it teaches him of God. 
Where will astronomy leave him ? It teaches the 
sun to be the centre of our system, but it offers 
no proof; none to determine our conduct, that 
that luminary is only a creature, and as to who 
and what the Creator is, it is utterly silent. The 
other sciences afford no better light. Will it, 
then, be contended for Adam, that, in the then 
infantine condition of his mind, he could foresee 
the disposition of God to forgive and accept an 
atonement for sin. The commandment was all 
he had to guide him ; and that positively limited 
the favour of God to his obedience. Once the 
limit passed, punishment was threatened; and, 
if he reflected at all, the only conclusion he could 
have drawn was, its immediate and certain ex- 
ecution. The notion is, therefore, unfounded, 
and seems to have arisen from anxiety to disprove 
the doctrine of the total loss of man's original 
purity by the fall. Our first parents lost their 
moral purity, but not their reasoning powers. 

This argument seems to assume their primeval 
purity; it may be well, therefore, to examine 
what credence the assumption i^ entitled tQ, if, 
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indeed, that can be justly called assumption which 
commends itself by its near approach to self- 
evident truth. 

The Creator's character has already been de- 
monstrated from the commandment to be infi- 
nitely holy, and just, and good. The perfections 
of the commandment necessarily involye the 
perfection of the creature to whom it was given; 
for as it would be impossible for a morally imper- 
fect creature to fulfil the requirements of a perfect 
law, so it would not consist with the character 
of the Creator for justice and goodness to impose 
such a law on one who, from natural infirmity, 
could not keep it, that infirmity not being caused 
by any fault of his own, but wrought in him by 
the Creator's irresistible will. It follows, then, 
that Adam was created sinlessly perfect, and thus 
the first chapter of Genesis is seen to be inti- 
mately connected with the second, as the second 
is with the third. The truth of the more imr 
portant part of the second has been already 
established, and I dare hope for the assent of 
every candid mind to the reasoning I have and 
will offer for the third. This done, he will not 
withhold his assent to the truth and inspiration 
of the first, however foolish men may deny it. 

We have now to contemplate Adam's conduct 
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when God descended to commune with him. He 
had become sensible to affections of shame. It 
is probable that he did not think the change one 
of detriment to him. His mind was under the 
influence of the tempter, and the impressions 
that crafty agent had made on it regarding the 
privilege of being equal with God, might remain 
unabated. Nothing occurred as yet, since his 
sin, to incline him to a contrary belief. He did 
not as yet experience his own weakness and the 
power of God. But the moments of his delusion 
were rapidly passing away ; he heard the Lord 
coming, and sought to hide himself beneath the 
trees of the garden. This is another indirect 
proof of the infantine condition of his mental 
powers, but it was still more clearly demon- 
strated by his eagerness to discover himself when 
called. The narrative supposes God not to know 
of Adam's sin : undoubtedly he did know it, for 
he " knoweth all things ;" but as it was necessary 
to affect Adam's mind with a serious sense of the 
enormity of his wickedness, he appeared not to 
know it. Thus, the sinful nature being left to 
its own workings, and the suggestions of the 
enemy, the extent of its corruption and prone- 
ness to sin became sufficiently evident. The 
Lord^s call was, therefore, in love; there was 
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nothing in it to awaken terror — ^nothing to fill 
his guilty soul with fear ; yet he fled with intent 
to hide himself, but immediately answered and 
frustrated thereby his design. It has been said 
that the irresistible influence of God's voice 
forced him to answer. The infantine condition 
of his mind sufficiently explains the circum-' 
stances, without obli^ng us to have recourse to 
any such supposition. He did no more than we 
see children do every day, when, for sport or 
other causes, they hide themselves, and on being 
called, answer and come forth from their con-' 
cealment. 

The guilty Adam stood before his Creator. 
His Veply was mingled cowardice and defiance. 
The cowardice appeared in his anxiety to shift 
the blame upon his wife; the defiance, in the 
effort to impute, by implication, his sin to God. 
It is a strange feature in sin, that fear and 
audacity are found combined in all who incline 
unto evil; and it is as strange that none of his 
posterity have ever yet exceeded the enormity of 
Adam's conduct. Other vices they have, indeed, 
committed; but beyond the daring of accusing 
God as the author and origin of sin, none have 
gone — ^few even so far. Now, we ask, whence 
could Moses have learned this ? Would not the 
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Irriter of a fiction hare represented this t)eginning 
of sin as trivial, contrasted with the growth of 
crime in the lapse of so many centuries from the 
creation to the Exodus ? Moses did not, could 
not write this, unaided by revelation. The sup- 
position is just as absurd as the capability of 
man's intellectual powers inventing the com- 
mandment, and adjusting the facts of the history 
to the nature and acquirements of that holy law. 
The answer, the woman whom thou gavest to 
be with me, she gave me of the tree and I did 
eat, however we may shudder at its impiety, is 
not unnatural. It is just the sort of answer 
that, considering the probable state of Adam's 
mind, one might expect him to make. The sug- 
gestions of the tempter had prevailed upon him ' 
to eat of the fhiit; and they would not, surely, 
have less weight with him, when he found the 
threatened punishment not inflicted. The fruit 
did not take away his natural li^e. His mind 
became, indeed, immediately affected; his inno- 
cence had fled, and feelings of shame began to be 
felt; but it is probable that he did not esteem 
the change detrimental. He was told that 
change would be the consequence of disobe- 
dience, and it is not at all unlikely that he 
rejoiced in it. One only point remained to be 
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proved — ^his equality with God; and he would 
naturally avail himself of the first opportunity to 
try his newly-acquired power with the Creator. 
Even the fear he experienced when he heard the 
Lord's voice in the garden, would not, perhaps 
could not, deter him from that resolution. The 
emotion of fear was new to him; the shortness 
of the time between the more distant and near 
approach of God did not allow of his examining 
seriously this part of his conduct, and the causes 
that led to it. The impression was sudden; the 
flight plainly the result of fear, but the sugges- 
tion of the moment; and though, when he re- 
called them afterwards, the recollection of them 
would not be unaccompanied with bitterness, 
yet to believe him to have seen from them the 
folly of defying God, is to suppose him possessed 
of powers of inductive reasoning, almost intui- 
tive, which certainly none of even the most 
gifted of his posterity have been known to evince. 
Thus, the connexion between the temptation and 
Adam's conduct is established. The latter is 
precisely that which a philosophic mind would 
judge to follow from the former. Adam was till 
then unacquainted with sin. We know from 
our own experience, that our actions conform to 
the suggestions from within; and he would as 
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naturally pursue the direction which his belief in 
the presses of the tempter persuaded him to be 
proper and safe. 

To this wicked answer of Adam, God made no 
reply ; and this, if additional eyidence were 
wanted, demonstrates that his call to Adam was 
like usual voice o( gentleness and love in which 
he addressed him. He turned to Eve, who, un* 
able to bear the load of her guilt, accused the 
serpent. The Creator now vindicated his autho- 
rity. His anger fell first upon the serpent — not 
on the tempter, but on the animal which the 
tempter used, the more easily to succeed in his 
design. Wherefore this? Does it not savour 
of cruelty, such as the good and gracious Creator 
would not inflict, . to punish an animal which, 
supposing the history to be true, was guiltless 
of any evil? Why not enough" to visit the 
divine judgment on the guilty seducer? To 
questions such as these it might be a sufficient 
reply, that so it seemed good unto God. The 
history, however, furnishes an answer that may 
be more satisfactory to the doubter. Adam, at 
first, believed^ that to eat or touch the fruit 
would deprive him of life. When his experience 
showed that this did not immediately happen, 
his mind must have been less disposed to regard 
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the word of God. Another threatening wonld, 
therefore, have none other effect upon him than 
to give animation to his hopes of defying God, 
and to provoke him to still more impious daring. 
Besides, he did not know that his seducer was 
a superior, intelligent creature, and urged by 
enmity to God to plan his ruin. He needed, 
then, some sensible testimony of the power of 
God — of that power exerted on the serpent, as 
well as on himself; for his mind having been 
estranged from Grod, and filled with strong con- 
viction of the serpent's being enabled to defy 
him, the instant punishment of the serpent , 
offered an easy and sure way to abate his confi- 
dence in the enemy's powers, and to explain to 
him his own folly and wickedness. The serpent, 
as an animal, was immediately visited with the 
divine anger. The act was done in Adam's 
presence; he heard the words of the sentence; 
he understood the cause of it; he was capable 
of estimating this demonstration of the divine 
power, for it was simply an appeal to the testi- 
mony of his senses. 

Thus we see that the punishment of the 
serpent was auxiliary to the recal of Adam from 
his new-found ambition, to a sense of his duty 
and allegiance unto God. No greater punish- 
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ment was inflicted than was necessary to alarm 
his mind, and vindicate the superiority of God 
over every creature. We now approach a more 
interesting subject — ^the sentence on the seducer 
himself. 

It is not easy to conceive the feelings of Adam 
when he beheld the serpent the victim of the 
divine vengeance. Surprise, terror, and dismay 
must have been strangely intermingled. Pro- 
bably he stood confused from mental emotions 
so new to him, and so suddenly excited. That 
he should have fully comprehended their na- 
ture is improbable, even if time were given 
for the investigation. The learned of our own 
days confess the progress in the discovery of the 
constitution of the mind to have made very little 
way; and when, therefore, I affirm that Adam 
knew no more of the scene passing before him, 
than the sensible manifestation of the serpent's 
inferiority to the Creator, demonstrated by his 
immediate punishment, I think the reader will 
acquit me of resting my assumption, if, indeed, 
assumption it can be called, on weak and insuffi- 
cient grounds. The human mind does not pass 
rapidly from a state of infancy to maturity^ and 
we have already seen cause for concluding that 
Adam was not endued with an intuitive know- 
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ledge of things, bat left to the ordinary means 
of acquiring information, and to time and expe- 
rience to proTB and correct it 

Nor, if time were capable of convincing him 
of his folly, and awakening him to humility and 
obedience, which the history of mankind dis- 
proves, neither judgment nor long suffering 
being effectual to correct the wickedness of the 
human heart, that time was not afforded. The 
dignity of the Creator imperatively demanded 
some mark of his displeasure to fall immediately 
on the guilty. The punishment of the animal 
necessary to influence Adam's mind was followed 
by a promise to destroy the power acquired by 
the subtilty of the tempter, and to place enmity 
between him and the woman. The circum- 
stances required the promise to be conveyed in 
terms apparently indicating only the literal de- 
struction of the animal by the seed of the 
woman. Adam had as yet no idea of the real 
seducer; this he must leam from experience 
and reflection, and then the application of the 
figure could present no difficulty. 

No doubt his conceptions on this point were 
for a long time clouded and obscure, and pro- 
bably intermingled with mere anxiety to regain 
the pleasure and enjoyment of EdM; but the 
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history records one fact sufficient to show that 
they had learned in time to regard the serpent 
as their enemy, and Jehovah to ai^)ear in the 
flesh, as the seed of the woman, to strip him 
of his power and restore them to the divine 
favour and to happiness;* but nothing is said 
to incline us to think that he understood the 
meaning of the promise at the time of its 
being ^ven, even so £sur as it seemed to relate 
to the destruction <^ the literal serpent. He 
could not then have known what braising or 
tramming on the head of the serpent could 
mean; he had never seen one so treated; he 
had himself -never so acted towards any <^ the 
animals, and, therefore, evai this must have fur- 
nial^ material fer much thought and patient 
investigation. 

It b impossible not to see a benevolent design 
in this. Sin had defeated the Creator's first 
{dan for developing Adam's mental powers and 
the gradual increase of his intellectual happi- 
ness. Connected with the first intimation of 
mercy, is provision for the exercise and im- 
provement of the mind. The Creator, about to 
withdraw from him his personal converse, for- 
gets not his guilty child; he places before him 

*SeeLect.rV. 
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a circumstance impossible to be forgotten, and 
which, as often as recollected, must set him on 
thinking to ascertain its import. In proportion 
as the serpent began to be esteemed an enemy, 
Would the value of the promise increase to him, 
and his desire for its fulfilment. 

The first step in this was to believe the ser« 
pent an enemy — ^not a friend; but that step, 
though seemingly easy, was not altogether so 
easy as it appears: it involved a change in 
Adam's mind, the very supposition of which is 
destructive of the history, and would establish 
it to be a fable. The change already recorded 
is from good to evil — ^from sinless purity to utter 
depravity and alienation from God. As yet 
nothing is suggested whereby a return to good 
could with reason be hoped for. He was, in- 
deed, terrified, but his terror did not prevent 
him from trying his imagined powers and de- 
fying the Creator. The influence of the tempta- 
tion on his mind was paramount, and it is not 
at all clear that one trial would convince him of 
his weakness, or, if it did, impress him with 
favourable opinions of the divine justice. The 
contrary will, I think, be plain on a little re- 
flection. 

Before the tempter entered into the serpent, 
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Eve knew her own intdlectual Buperiorily over 
the animal creation; she natorallj felt surprise 
at the astonishing knowledge it had to her con- 
ception suddenly acqidred; and as she attributed 
this to the fruit she was forbidden to taste, so 
when she had eaten of it and given it to Adam, 
the punishment of the serpent would not bring 
immediate conviction to Adam of his own inar 
bilily to contend against Grod; he would natu- 
rally imagine his own powers as much increased 
by the fruit as the serpent's, and thus venture 
on repeated defiance of the Creator. 

But suppose him at length sensible of his 
weakness, that does not involve a disposition to 
acknowledge the Creator's justice. Powerfiil he 
might think him to be, without at all feeling 
himself to have done wrong. Still influenced 
by the temptation he would esteem his punish- 
ment to have originated altogether in envy. 
The very deprivation of animal comfort which 
he suffered would be accompanied with hard 
thoughts of God's goodness. In fine, the bias 
of his mind would be against God, and conse- 
quently opposed to all desire to regain his 
fisiyour. 

Thus, to believe the serpent his enemy was 
wholly beyond Adam's power in this his fidlen 
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state; the least effort to do so supposes a 
change to have been wrought in his mind by an 
agency external to himself; it supposes the 
Creator himself interposing to deliver his erring 
creature from his willing thraldom to the enemy, 
and, in despite of his own will, gently inclining 
him to good. This first step in his conversion 
must have been the effect of divine grace, and 
of divine grace only. But I imagine it to have 
been slow; sufficiently penseptible, no doubt, it 
was, after experience had explained the meaning 
of the expression, " to bruise the head.'* This 
he would know when the multiplication of the 
reptile became inconvenient to him, and he was 
necessitated to hunt and kill them: the head of 
the serpent would then be known to be its most 
vulnerable part, -and the promise so &r be 
understood. 

Other circumstances would serve to show the 
true tempter. The sentence did not deprive 
the serpent of its intellectual powers. Expe- 
rience must have convinced Adam that he did 
not retain them after the fall; and thus would 
he arrive gradually at the painfdl truth of his 
having been seduced by some superior, intelli- 
gent, but malignant creature. 

Here it may be ^sked, does this process in- 
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Tolve ihe necessity of diyine assistance? Does 
it not indicate the first stage in the work of re- 
turning to God within Adam's own power? 
The objection seems forcible, but its importance 
is more apparent than real. It is obvious that 
this conyiction of the serpent being his enemy, 
must be connected with a belief in the promise. 
Now we hare demonstrated, from the nature of 
the case, from the fitcts of the history, and from 
the known experience of mankind, that the 
temptation, to be successful, must have been 
founded on a disbelief of the Creator's word. 
The tendency to unbelief continued after the 
fall, and, as the history faithfiilly relates, di- 
rected his bearing towards Gkxl. What was to 
incline him to faith? Himself? No; that 
was beyond his power, and is most convincingly 
denied by his impiety. 

But for argument's sake, let us s!q>pose it to 
be possible for him, independently of the promise, 
to have discovered the tempter to be an enemy. 
What is the natural effect such a discovery would 
have had on him ? To incline him to worship 
God? No; but to worship the tempter whom 
he feared, and from whose enmity he could not 
know where to look for refuge. This degradation 
Inankind have fallen into ; and whether we trace 

d2 
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it in the comparatively pure system of the ancient 
Persians, or among the barharous tribes of Afirica, 
its existence is fatal tg die doctrine of man's 
power to arrive at just notions of the Deit^, 
except by revelation, or " to turn himself to faith 
in the promise and calling upon God." 

Let the reader consider the impossibility of 
Moses inventing this wondrous history ; let him 
carefully examine the intimate connexion sub- 
sisting between the difTerent events of the narra- 
tive — ^the commandment revealing truth of such 
importance — ^the temptation, strange as it seems, 
at first sight, to careless persons, establishing the 
sinless purity of Adam's mind — ^the authenticity of 
that identical commandment having been given 
and no other — ^the subsequent conduct of Adam, 
and his total corruption by the fall — ^the pro- 
vision made in the promise for the exercise and 
improvement of the intellectual faculty — ^the 
exact and unaffected adjustment of the several 
parts of the history to each other and the whole : 
let him examine these, and if he has been hitherto 
of those who scoff at the first chapters of Grcnesis, 
as the invention of some crafly person wishing to 
trade on human credulity, I venture to prophesy 
he will rise from the examination a differeht and 
altered man. 
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By the paiaful diMvrery of his ruin having 
been effected, not by the literal serpent, but by 
some superior, intelligent, but malignant crea- 
ture, a way was opened to Adam for the inter- 
pretation of the. true character of the promise. 
As his mind became, by divine grace, gradually 
released from the influence of the enemy, the 
truth would unrol itself before him with conti- 
nually increasing deamess. He would soon 
arrive at the knowledge of the tempter being as 
well the enemy of God as his own; and that as 
the promise indicated the utter destruction of his 
power, it would be only rational to conclude that 
God and himself would be amply avenged by its 
fulfilment. He would look forward with anxiety 
and hope for the appearance of the promised seed. 
Perhaps he might anticipate this event much 
sooner than the period allotted for it in the divine 
purposes,* and connect it too much with his de- 
sires to regain possession of Eden, which lay full 
in his view; but time, without cooling hope, 
would convince him of the vanity of expecting 
perfect happiness and communion with Grod, such 
as he enjoyed in his innocence on this side the 
grave. He would see that a contest with a 
spiritual being, invisible to human sight, could 

* Adam actually tell into thia error. See Lect IV. 
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be conducted to a successfiil issue only by the Cre- 
ator. That the Creator had power over him, the 
immediate punishment of the serpent demon- 
strated; and as Adam felt his own inferiority to 
him, he could not but be sensible that the pro- 
mised seed would not be yictorious without the 
Creator's special interference. The promise is 
unintelligible on any other supposition. It de- 
dares, indeed, a victory over the tempter; but 
one dearly bought by the death of the conqueror. 
The foot which would bruise the head of the 
serpent would itself receive a mortal wound from 
his envenomed fangs, &tal to the life of the 
seed. 

That Adam should have understood this imme- 
diately on his discovery of the spiritual character 
of the contest between the seed and the tempter, 
is not probable; but experience of the deadly 
nature of a serpent's bite would readily suggest 
it to him. 

But when he did — ^when experience convinced 
him of the fatal consequences of the victory to 
his promised deliverer, the truth communicated 
to him in another way,* and which he appears 
to have understood, that the Creator would him- 
self engage in the contest, must have stricken 

* See Lecture m. 
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him with greater foroe, and. been to him the 
source of hope and consolation. A promise in- 
Tolying the destmction of the seed, even though 
accompanied with victory, would not have proved 
a solid ground of hope ; and if it communicated 
a momentary comfort to his afflicted and despond- 
ing mind, lliis sudden and evanescent glimpse of 
light must have leffc the horror and darkness of 
despair more intolerable. He knew the tempter 
not to be the literal serpent; the seed, to be a 
mere man, could not accomplish a permanent 
dominion over an enemy on whom death had 
no power, and who would survive the victor, and 
might plot greater evil to mankind. But once 
assured that the Creator would himself fight the 
battle with the foe, the victory would not appear 
to end with the death of the seed, but then in 
reality to begin, and the way thereby be opened 
for a restoration to paradise, or, as the expres- 
sion would then be known to import, to a state 
of future happiness with God. 

That this is the only rational conclusion to 
which Adam, on any careful reflection of the 
promise, could come, will, I think, appear when 
the condition of the several parties is considered. 
On the one side were the enemy and our first 
parents arrayed against God — ^the seducer and 
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In the smtenoe on the serpent the Creator de- 
clares tliat he would dissolve the alliance between 
him and the woman; that the struggle to ensue 
thereupon would end in the overthrow of the 
serpent; but that, in the moment of victory, the 
seed of the woman should be mortally wounded. 
The value of the promise depends on the nature 
of the seed; it could not be that a child of Adam 
could accomplish that which, in better circum- 
stances, he himself failed to do. Against any 
such notion Moses carefully guards, for he speaks 
of Adam's childsen being bom in his own like- 
ness,* and not la the image and likeness of God. 
A child bom in the image of his impurity must, 
in the very nature of things, be the tempter's 
slave; as much under his influence as was Adam 
himself after he had partaken of the fruit — as 
incapable, by himself, to resist temptation — as 
reluctant to believe the promise — as unwilling 
to renounce the friendship of the enemy. There 
is, then, one only party to whom we can look for 
the fulfilment of the promise — ^the Creator him- 
self, who, uniting himself to the seed of the 
woman, would destroy the dominion of the 
tempter. 

* Oeoent, chap. t. 
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But the Creator wonlcl, not, at the very time 
he was about to show his holy hatred of sin, 
convey such an intimation of his approval of it, 
as a union with fallen, guilty man must, in all 
reason, be understood to be. This would involve 
a contradiction destructive of his own character. 
The cunning and Aalignity of the enemy would 
soon suggest the incongruity to mankind, and 
through it persuade them to disbelieve the pro- 
mise and to hold hard thoughts of its gracious 
giver. Besides, as the tempter would exercise 
some influence over the fallen nature of his oppo- ' 
nent,. the victory of the latter could not be com- 
plete, nor the terms of the prediction satisfac- 
torily met. The prediction states, that over the 
mind of the seed the serpent should have no 
power, but that he would be permitted to exercise 
his enmity against his body. In this respect a 
material difference between Adam's case and his 
is predicted. The tempter obtained power to 
influence Adam's mind, but over his body he had 
no dominion. To kill Adam on the instant of 
his disobedience, even if he could have done so, 
would rather defeat his own object in the temp- 
tation; nor is it to be supposed that, when God 
was pronouncing his sentence, he knew its import 
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farther than that a plan was communicated for 
the subversion of his influence over the mind of 
man. On the natural body of the promised seed, 
it is here intimated, he would have so much 
power as to deprive it of life; but the very act 
whereby the seed should effect his ruin, demon- 
strates the purity of his minS. It displays the 
holy fearlessness with which he would enter on 
the combat, and his holy horror of sin. The 
conclusion is, therefore, inevitable, that his human 
nature would be ^^ holy, harmless, undefiled." 

The twofold nature of the promised seed is 
thus fully established. We arrive at this result 
by the considerations that subserve to the eluci- 
dation of any difficult subject. No other agrees 
with the narrative; none other can solve the dif- 
ficulties of the case. Man is, by sin and the 
immutable law of God, devoted to death — ^the 
everlasting alienation of body and soul from God. 
He is himself too weak to attempt his own re- 
covery ; and, what is infinitely worse, too much 
enslaved to sin even to desire it. The Creator 
promises deliverance through the seed of the 
woman, and is it irrational to suppose he would 
himself descend to accomplish his own gracious 
promise, freely given, unasked, unsought for. 
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and, alas, nndesired? Nay, is it not most rational, 
because it is consonant to the character for infi- 
nite truth delineated of him by his own law? 

It has been already observed, that the para* 
disaical commandment was designed to caU into 
existence the yarions mental emotions which 
subserve to our intellectual hairiness. With the 
oommandment the mental improvement of our 
first parents was closely connected. But now 
that man is fisdlen, his improvement, whatever 
of mental pleasure he enjoys in reality, or by an* 
tidpation, is connected with the promise. The 
commandment, though it still marks our depen- 
dance on God, does not — ^indeed cannot^ awaken 
in us the emotions of love, and gratitude, and 
joy. If we love the law, it is not for itself, but 
because we look at it through the promise. Our 
nature repels the hand that injures it ; the cri- 
minal loves not the judge who condemns him to 
death; no more can man love the law which 
delivers him to perdition. The law proclaims 
now no kindness, no blessings, from God to man. 
It is awful to behold him through the law. There 
he sits, infinitely holy, infinitely just; but not 
now infinitely good. In the days of man's in- 
nocence the last was felt, and the others not 
feared; but now the last is not felt, and for the 
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others, he is the object of our envy, and hatred, 
and fear* What have infinite holiness and justice 
to do with goilty man, unless to thrust him out 
from the divine presence, and consign him to the 
blackness of despair? But the promise brings, 
again, rather more prominently forward his in- 
finite goodness now yoked with infinite mercy. 
Hence the emotions lost by the &11, have been, 
in part, restored. Gratitude is again awakened 
in the human mind; joy is not less sensibly felt, 
that it arises from the prospect of peace with 
God; and love, displacing envy, asserts her right 
to the heart of man. Truly may it be said, that 
in the midst of judgment he remembered mercy, 
the sentence on the enemy of mankind proyiding 
for the restoration of the mental pleasurable 
emotions lost by the fall. 



LECTURE III. 



THX NECB8SITT OW 0RDIKANCS8 FOB WOBSHIP, AMD GOMXAIIDiaOITS TO ODIDK 
THB CONDUCT OF MXN BBINO OtVBN, DXMONtTBATKD— WHAT THB8B COM • 
HANDIOBHTS WEBB — WHAT THB BBUOIOUB OBDIKAVCB AMD THB IMBTU'UTIOK 
OF SACBIFICB-^rHB MBCBBSITT FOB ADAM'B EZPUL8I0K FBOM THB OABDBM, 
AND ITS BBTBNTION, AND THB CUB8B OF BABBBNNB88 ON THB BABTH— THB 
OOHVBBSZON OF ADAM. 



**Unto Adam alMBsd totaiiwiilB did the Lort CM nidw eoBteofiklBBiiid dolhBi 
tfacm. And the Lord God nid, twiMdd, the man is beeome «■ one of u^ to know 
ITOOd end evU: and now leit he pot forth his band, and take also of the trae €# HfB^ 
and eat^ and lire Ibr erer. Theieftire the Lord Ckid aent hfan fiirth fhMn the garden 
of Eden to tfll the ground fhMn whence he was taken. Sohedro?* ent the man; 
and he placed at flieeast of tb» garden of Eden eherahims and a flaming sword 
wUdi tnmed every waj to keep the waj of the tree of Ufe.**— OBvm iU^ il— 94. 



The history would have been defective if it in- 
formed US of no other means whereby God in- 
structed Adam as to the meaning of the promise. 
Enough had been said for the confusion of the 
enemy; but not enough for the consolation of 
his victim. The then infantine and fiallen state 
of his intellectual powers required some instruc- 
tion as to what kind of worship it would be pro- 
per for him to offer unto Grod, and new command- 
ments for the regulation of his conduct The 
benevolence of the Creator would incline us to 
conjecture this, even if Moses had failed to inti- 
mate it; besides, some such proceeding was 
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necessaiy to carry out his design to recover his 
now wretched and guilty child« Previous to the 
temptation he reigned over the mind of Adam; 
after the success of that calamity, the tempter's 
influence was paramount. The promise points 
to an event which would destroy that influence; 
and as to it the hopes of men were to be directed, 
and the human mind is unable without revelation, 
to form any plan of conduct or worship acceptable 
to God* — ^perhaps we mi^t say of it, even in 
our own days, incapable from natural indispositicm 
and infirmity of retaining the memory of a pro- 
mise of friture good, without some sensible me- 
morial of it intermingled with religious ordi- 
nances; so I make no unwarrantable assertion, 
when I say, these ordinances must have been 
given to develop the religious principle sown in 
his heart by the promise. This principle formed 
the antagonist power to the tempter's influence ; 
and as he would not surrender his victim without 
a struggle, and all his cunning would be exerted 
to secure the advantages of his victory, so may 
we conclude would the Creator watch over the 
seed his own undeserved* grace had sown, and 
provide for its growth with the increase of Adam's 
mental powers. This was the more necessary, 

* See Lecture VL 
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that his personal commiinion with Adam was 
about to be discontinued. 

But, if ordinances of worship were indispen- 
sable, commandments were not less required to 
vindicate the Creator's holiness and assert his 
sovereignty, and to prevent Adam' from abusing 
his new authority over his wife. In innocence 
their intercourse was regulated by mutual love; 
but now that the corrupticms of a fallen nature 
were superadded to some cause for recrimination, 
restrictions were necessary to preserve Eve from 
harsh and cruel treatment. The experience of 
mankind is replete with instances of the degraded 
condition of woman, where true religion has not 
corrected the cruel disposition of man. Civili- 
zation brings with it a partial relief; but, in the 
savage state, woman is but a slave. The mind 
of Adam was still rude, and, in proportion to his 
want of knowledge, would the deprivation of 
animal comfort be the more severely felt. Eve 
would have to endure his reproaches for the loss 
of Eden; recrimination would naturally ensue; 
and unrestrained passion would then tend to ex- 
cessive cruelty. It is reasonable, then, to believe 
that the Creator would guard against this by 
restrictive laws. The equivocating answer of 
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Cain* indicates a secret conviction of having 
done wrong by the murder of his brother; goilt 
presupposes a law condemning it, ^^for where 
there is no law, there can be no transgression," 
no distinction between moral good and moral evil; 
and there seems to me just reason for believing the 
commandment thus sadly violated, to have been the 
one here supposed to have restricted the exercise of 
Adam's conduct to Eve within the proper limits 
of a kin<^ and merciful superiority. The time 
was favourable for the promulgation of a law for- 
bidding mankind to kill or to injure one another, 
when the Creator himself appeared to sanction 
it by instructing Adam to slay the animals for 
sacrifice-t The shedding of animal blood gradu- 
ally hardens the heart to the tender emotions of 
pity and love ; and it surely is only consistent 
with the divine goodness to believe that he would 
prevent, by an admonitory law, the natural ten- 
dency of a practice now rendered necessary by 
his own dispensation of grace. 

Now, also, would a law be needful to confine 
the worship of mankind to the one true God; 
and a commandment to forbid lying and the use 



* Genesis, chap. !▼., 9. 

t That the animalB were slain for no other purpose than sacrifice 
is proved below. 
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of improper expressions* The tempter succeeded 
by lies, and our experience attests to what an 
awfiil extent our natural propensity to lying and 
improper expressions prevails over our other 
corruptions; for these are vices from which none 
are wholly free. In other vices we pursue them 
variously; but these seem peculiar to all. The 
sanctification, also, of the Sabbath would be strictly 
enforced, and extraordinary religious observances 
appointed for that day. Thus, commandments 
differing very4ittle, if at all, from the decalogue, 
must have been delivered to Adam previous to 
his banishment from Eden. They were needful 
to restrain the outbreak of evil passions, to con- 
trol human conduct, to point out the difference 
between moral right and moral wrong, to 
affirm the divine sovereignty, to guide mankind 
in the formation of civil and social laws for the 
preservation of such communities as the increase 
of population would require, and, lastly, by 
keeping awake a lively sense of sin, to show the 
necessity of God interfering to deliver us from 
it, and our duty to worship him in the way of 
his appointment.* - 

* The similarity of these first Uws to the decalogue is jet fivther 
proved, by the fact of Moses not having detailed them at length 
in this early pajrt of the history. The recapitulation of them on 
Mount Sinai afforded an opportunity for recording them with all 
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It has been already observed, that Adam would 
require a sensible memorial of the promise, to 
prevent it from being forgotten. This would be 
more especially needful to his posterity, who had 
not been witnesses of the temptation and the 
events following it, and could, therefore, only 
learn them from Adam, or, as years advanced, 
from oral tradition, suliject to the uncertainties 
and additions belonging to that kind of commu- 
nication. In the then rude and imperfect state 
of human knowledge, a sensible memorial of the 
calamity and the promise to which they wouM be 
habituated from earliest youth, and which would 
come impressed upon them by the highest human 
authority, parental example, would serve not only 
to keep up the record of both with tolerable clear- 
ness and accuracy, but also to elicit inquiry as 
to the cause of the one and the nature of the 
other. For these ends that manorial should be 
connected with religion. In the present instance 
it must necessarily have been so. The fidl was 
occasioned by disobedience of the divine com- 
mandment; the penally, in its most important 

the solemnities of that most awful and impressiye scene, which no 
writer. of ordinary prudence would have overlooked. To have 
detailed them here would greatly diminish the effect and impres- 
siTeness of the record of their recapitulation in the wildemms. 
But their existence is supposed in every part of the history — 
Compare Genesis ziit 13, xr. 16, xx. 11, xxxi. 9. 
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feature, and the promise are purely matters of 
religion; and as no adequate reason can be 
assigned for not connecting a memorial bearing 
such intimate relation to the fiiture well-being 
of man with religion, the conclusion is irresis- 
tible that it was a religious ordinance. 

This leads to the important question, what 
was the memorial? Moses simply writes — "Unto 
Adam, also, and to his wife, did the Lord God 
make coats of skins and clothed them.'' These 
garments were not required to protect them from 
any severity of the climate. The situation of 
the garden precluded it from being visited by 
frost or snow, or by any weather which might 
make warm clothing necessary to health and 
comfort; and, as Adam continued to abide near 
the garden after his expulsion from it, this cloth- 
ing of skin looks, on a first view, too ridiculous 
and improbable to have been selected by the 
Creator, particularly when it is considered that 
the cotton shrub was indigenous to that climate, 
and the labours of the silkworm might, as now, 
be made subservient to the wants of man. 
Either of these would have been a more suitable 
covering than the skins of beasts, if mere pro- 
tection to the body were all the Creator had to 
provide for Adam. But the awful discovery of 
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his need of clothing was made \>j Adam himself, 
not from any bodily inconvenience which the 
want of it subjected him to» but from sin haying 
80 wholly changed his mind as to deprive him of 
his innocence, and to excite in him feelings of 
shame. It is impossible to separate the benevo- 
lent kindness of the Creator, in this instance, 
from those feelings; we perceive a design in the 
choice of the clothing he bestowed, and the same 
process of symbolical instruction suited to the 
infancy of his mental powers continued. 

Hitherto we have seen every act of God mani- 
festing a purpose beyond the act itself. Thus 
the commandment testing Adam's obedience, had 
a benevolent tendency to produce mental emotions 
which, with the progress of his understanding, 
would cause continually increasing intellectual 
pleasure. We cannot confer the singular infe- 
riority on this of being a simple act of compas- 
sionate kindness to him. Even a heathen writer 
could say, "Nee Deus intersit, nisi dignus vindice 
nodus.'' The maxim is just. There was no 
absolute necessity for the interference of the 
Creator to make clothing for Adam ; the same 
feelings which suggested the interweaving of fig- 
leaves would, in time, have set his intellect on 
providing a better covering: still less was there 
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a necessity to shy the animals for that purpose. 
The Creator surely would not establish a school 
to teach him to shed blood — ^to increase by his 
own example the natural cruelty of the heart. 
As yet no animal food was allowed to be eaten; 
this Moses distinctly says; and is as careful to 
mark the permission, when it pleased God to give 
it to Noah. We must, then, admit the intro- 
duction of sacrifice at this period; we know, 
from the history, that it prevailed soon after, and 
there is no just ground for conjecturing any fitter 
occasion for its institution. 

It has been objected to the credibility of the 
narrative that the animals could not have multi- 
plied at this time to afford a sufficient supply 
either for clothing or sacrifice; and as often as 
either were required, for some years at least, 
some races of animals would be extinguished. 
Could this be proved, this part of the history 
would thereby be detached from the rest and 
exposed to suspicion. But happily the objection 
rests on mistaken and wicked ingenuity seeking 
to find difficulties, where a little attention would 
discover there are none. The objection rests on 
a conjecture, that our first parents fell a few days 
after the creation. Commentators have needlessly 
puzzled themselves to establish this conjecture, 
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without perceiving its pernicious tendency. They 
seem to have been impressed with the notion that 
Adam obtained the knowledge of things by in- 
tuition, and his understanding suddenly acquired 
a maturity which years of careful mental culti- 
vation are found, in our days, insufficient to 
bestow.* This was not the case, as we have seen; 
every step in the history shows, with increasing 
clearness, the infantine condition of his mind; 
and merely reasoning from this fact, no candid 
person would object to a supposition of his having 
lived for years in the garden before the tempter 
was let loose upon him. Other i^easons, scarcely 
less satisfactory, might be deduced from the good- 
ness of God. To expose Adam to the subtilty 
of a highly intelligent creature, without some 
experience to guide him — ^many former instances 
of the Creator's love by which he ^^ght repel the 
malignant suggestions of the tempter— would be 



* Beaidefl its being contrary to the history, the idea of Adam's 
being gifted with an intuitiye knowledge of things is attended 
with this serious difBculty, that it is impossible to fix a limit 
where this kind of knowledge stopped. It will not do to say, 
so much only as was necessary for him was communicated, for it 
will hardly be denied that a preyious knowledge of the tempter, 
his artfulness, the malignity of his disposition, and his enmity to 
God would have been of use to him. Yet this was not given. 
On the supposition that he was favoured with intuition in some 
things, we might fkirly ask, why the more important were left 
out? Is this consistent with the divine goodness ? 
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to insure beforehand the success of the temptation, 
and to predetermine Adam's ruin. 

But the history sets all conjecture at rest by 
one brief passage, in which it states that God 
brought to Adam every beast of the field and 
every fowl of the air, that he might give them 
names. This was obviously a work of time. 
More is intimated than the affixing of names to 
them. To have them pass in parade before him, 
and to have names given to them, which he him- 
self might forget the next moment, and the par- 
ticular animals to whom he gave them, would be 
only so much useless labour. The history, there- 
fore, necessarily involves the fact of Adam's know- 
ledge of them being such as to distinguish one 
from the other, and to call every one by its proper 
name. For this end, they must have been fre- 
quently and gradually brought under his notice ; 
his eye must have become acquainted with their 
different external distinctions, and his ear with 
their various cries. Differences in shape, and 
colour, and voice, must have been accurately 
known, and the names which served to mark 
the minute varieties well understood. Modem 
naturalists class various wild animals under the 
feline tribe. I merely select this as one instance 
out of many. Adam surely would not call all 
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these by the generic name of cat. He would 
give distinct names to each. This could not be 
done in a few days. Scientific individuals know 
how difficult it is to remember new names which 
have not been familiarized in childhood, and the 
utter impossibility of distinguishing many animals 
of different kinds, of which we had no idea before, 
when submitted to our inspection for the first 
time, and of afterwards recollecting their various 
distinctions and names, when we behold them 
again. Moses positively says, that Adam attained 
to this knowledge before the fall, and, conse- 
quently, many years must have elapsed between 
that event and the creation, and, ther^ore^ 
sufficient time for an increase of the animals for 
sacrifice and clothing, without endangering the 
extinction of the race.* 



* Chronologists have fiillen into a somewhat similar error in 
supposing Cain to have been bom in the first year of the creation. 
Even if man had retained his innocence such an event would not 
be probable. It involves the notion of intuitive knowledge in such 
manner as to show its absurdity. The human race have no animal 
instincts to guide them. We see the chick to understand its 
mother's call the moment it leaves the shell, and the young turkey 
to hide itself in terror on the least cry of alarm uttered by its 
parent, and not leave its hiding-place until a different note assures 
it the enemy is gona The human in&nt is possessed of no such 
instinctive knowledge ; whatever it learns it does so, fbr the most 
part, Y&cy slowly, and, for a long time, is utterly helpless, being 
dependent on its mother's care, not only for comfort, but to prevent 
it from absolute starvation. Eve had no one to teach her this ; 
she could uot lea^ th^ various difficulties attendant on the nurture 
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The promise communicated that the seed in 
the very moment of victory should be wounded 
to death. The tempter prevailed by seducing 
Adam into disobedience, and his overthrow was 
to be effected by the seed maintaining his sinless 
purity and obedience, in defiance of the tempter's 
subtilty. The memorial would naturally shadow 
forth these two events — ^the death and the obe- 
dience of the promised seed. Connected, too, as 
it was, and the nature of the case demanded, 
with religious worship^ it would also represent the 
purpose they were intended to fulfil — ^to save 
Adam and his race from the curse of the law, 
and to restore him to the image and likeness of 
God lost by the fall. This is the doctrine of 
atonement. The history can be adequately ex- 
plained by none other. No other could require 
the death of the seed as necessary to its accom- 
plishment. To say that it might be usefiil to 
establish the truth of a resurrection, is to in- 
troduce the divine interference without a suffi- 

of children within the year, e^en if God youchsafed to her re- 
peated inBtmction for that purpose. Obserration and experience 
are found to be the best instructers in those things, and she would 
be afforded ample opportunity for both on supposition of her 
baring lired some years in the garden before the &U. The care 
manifested by the different animals for their young would be per- 
petually before her eyes, and she would thus have some eirperience 
to guide her in the delicate task of bringing up her own off>- 
spring. 
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cient cause, and in a way not at all required by 
the circumstances. The obedience of the seed 
would sufficiently secure the triumph of divine 
grace over the tempter; and to subject him to 
death to teach practically a truth which might 
be taught by the well-attested raising of any 
other person from the grave, is not consonant to 
the divine character. Besides, the promise re- 
gards the seed as sinlessly perfect, and, therefore, 
not personally subject to death for transgression 
of the commandment. On him the law could 
exercise no vindictive power; from him its justice 
could not demand the payment of its penalty. 
There is, then, no reasonable motive for permit- 
ting the tempter to vent his. malignant rage upon 
him, but that his death should satisfy for the 
guilt of Adam. And let it be recollected, that 
it was the tempter who should compass his death, 
and thereby make the atonement, which God 
designed should set at nought his wisdom and 
for ever destroy his power. 

Between the promise and the institution of 
sacrifice, there is a necessary connexion. The 
truths contained in the one are shadowed forth 
in the other, while the latter ilnfolded to reflecting 
and inquiring faith the wondrous privileges to 
be purchased by the former. In after times man- 



.^v*- 
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kind ceased to clothe themselves with the skins 
of the animals used in sacrifice; but so long as it 
continued, it very aptly signified the sinless 
righteousness of the seed to be the proper cover- 
ing for guilty man in the presence of God. The 
divine purity could not dwell with sin; his justice, 
indeed the existence of his moral goviemment, 
required the punishment of the guilty; and when 
he resolved to pardon it, became the perfection of 
his wisdom to provide for both. In the circum- 
stances of Adam and the alienated state of his 
mind from God, an actual pardon and immediate 
restoration to the divine favour, would have been 
rather hurtful than beneficial. It would, must 
have acted as an encouragement to disobedience. 
He would impute the divine forbearance to weak- 
ness; he would vaunt himself on his newly ac- 
quired dignity of being as God himself, knowing 
good and evil, and be ever ready to defy his 
authority and contemn his power. 

Another supposition remains, that, along with 
the pardon, a new nature might be given. Neither 
would this have succeeded. Adam would recollect 
the fact of his having already disregarded the 
law of his God, and that the sin had brought 
upon him no punishment, though it had been 
solemnly declared to him, " In the day thou 

£ 2 
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eatest thereof thou shf^t sorely die." He did 
eat and did not die; and will it be affirmed, that 
a pardon would have so filled, his mind with 
gratitude and lovOi as to make him content under 
any new limit by which his appetite might be 
restrained, and prevent another rebellion against 
the divine sovereignty? The supposition is 
absurd. A law is necessary to the happiness of 
man; unrestricted indulgence, even in Eden, 
must have sunk him below the brutes: in strength 
he is no match for many of them; in animal in- 
stinct inferior to them all; in intellectual faculties 
alone their superior, and to develop and guide 
these, a restrictive law was essential; and we 
know fix^m experience, that a law without a 
penalty, or with one unenforced, is useless. 

If, then, the only object were to restore Adam 
to the divine favour and to teach him by ex- 
perience the beauty of holiness and the danger 
of disobedience, we see no probable way by which 
it could be secured than the death of the seed as 
an atonement for sin. As this doctrine is ob- 
scurely taught in the promise, it is reasonable to 
believe the Creator would impart to Adam some 
knowledge of it before he withdrew his presence 
jfrom him. Yet even this must have been insuf- 
ficient without some sensible memorial intimately 
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blended with religious worship to perpetually 
remind him of it and elicit inquiry from his 
children, that the instruction might not be lost 
to posterity. Animal sacrifice was sufficient for 
this; and as the history relates the Creator to 
have slain some beasts before he expelled Adam 
from the garden, it is impossible to believe it 
not to have been designed for this end. 

The institution of sacrifice for religious wor- 
ship, taught not only the spotless purity and 
death of the seed in the moment of victory over 
the serpent, but also that both his death and 
obedience should become the shield and covering 
for mankind iBrom the wrath of God. 

Nor did the Creator's compassion stop here; 
the cherubim read no unimportant lesson to Adam. 
Moses does not describe their form, because he 
was writing for a people to whom it was familiar; 
but when, during the Babylonian captivity, there 
was danger of its being lost, Ezekiel was com- 
manded to describe it with minute particularity. 
They were now to be the symbol of the divine 
presence ; to^show him not as Creator, but in his 
new relation of deliverer of man from the curse 
of his own violated law. The promise revealed 
him in a new light to his guilty child, and when- 
ever it would please him to hold converse with 
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him, it is incredible that he would not uphold, 
bj sensible manifestation, the truth of that pro- 
mise. Moses distinctly says that the presence of 
the Lord was sensibly revealed to Adam affcer his 
expulsion from the garden. Some such manifes- 
tation was indispensable to the preservation of 
true religion. As yet, the doctrine of the Cre- 
ator's omnipresence could not be known to him; 
his hiding himself beneath the trees of the garden 
seems to indicate his ignorance of it: if, there- 
fore, the Creator would retain any influence over 
his mind, he must have revealed himself in some 
sensible appearance to keep him in awe, and 
prevent the truth from being corrupted and 
perhaps extinguished by the craftiness of the 
tempter. We know what awful multitudes in 
our own times do practically deny the omnipre- 
sence of God, and "seek deep to hide their 
counsel from the Lord, and say, who seeth it, 
who knoweth it f but these are met everywhere 
by checks: constant admonition is mercifully 
ordered, to remind them that God searcheth the 
hearts and trieth the reins, to render to every 
man according to hia ways, and according to the 
fruit of his doings. Do we need these to pre- 
serve us from error ? Do we, with the accumjx- 
lated knowledge of ages to refer to, need to be 
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told of our duty to God? And surely the neces- 
sities of Adam were much greater; his know- 
ledge, in eveiy sense of the word, vastly inferior; 
and his nature, as subject to the will of the 
tempter and as prone to disobedience as our own. 
In his innocence a teacher was necessary, and 
much more in his guiltiness ; and as the Creator 
did then graciously instruct him, so, when he had 
resolved on his recovery, may we believe that he 
did discharge the same compassionate office. 

Some sensible manifestation of his presence 
being needed, unless the cherubim were it, we 
have nothing in the history on which to form 
even a conjecture. The conversation between 
him and Cain supposes a visible symbol of his 
presence — ^his presence, as we have shown, not as 
Creator, but as the destroyer of the serpent. The 
question, then, is this, whether the cherubim did 
manifest him in this character. 

In Exodus, Moses writes that God commanded 
him to take care that the faces of the cherubs 
should look inward on the mercy-seat of the ark. 
He does not more particularly describe their 
form ; but in Ezekiel they are said to have had 
four faces, one of which was the face of a man. 
There is no reason to believe the cherubim on 
the borders of Eden were different in form from 
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these. Now, what was Adam to think of them? 
He had seen and conversed with the Creator in 
the human shape ; he was acquainted with his 
voice. Beholding, then, the human face in the 
cherubim, he would naturally believe it to be the 
Creator, and would as naturally direct his wor- 
ship unto him, although the face had continued 
silent. The Creator would not have placed a 
mere creature there to be a stumbling-block to 
Adam to allure him to idolatry. This idea his 
goodness contradicts. There remains only the 
other alternative — ^the cherubim were the symbol 
of his own presence, and, when he spoke, the 
human face performed this its natural office, and 
Adam recognized the voice that he formerly loved 
to hear in Eden. 

It was undoubtedly intended to carry out the 
truth revealed in the promise; to perpetually 
proclaim God's resolve to fulfil his word; to show 
the twofold nature of the seed — ^the taking of 
the manhood into God, for the redemption of 
man. The other faces were not without sym- 
bolical significance, but to inquire into it is 
foreign from my present design. 

May we not fairly ask, could this wondrous 
history have been a human invention? Does it 
not contain the plainest internal evidence of its 
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truth? The commandment intimatelj connected 
with the narrative of the temptation; the pro- 
mise implying the temptation; and the subse- 
quent statement of the slaying of the animals 
and the establishment of the cherubim only 
necessary upon supposition of the truth of the 
previous parts of the history, but then abso- 
lutely necessary for the furtherance of the pro- 
mise, and indispensable for the instruction of 
man. The whole is beautifully, but inartificially 
interwoven, and replete with truths indiscover- 
able by the human intellect. Whence could 
Moses have learned them? From revelation, 
and no other source. 

Adam was no longer meet for the innocent 
delights of the garden, and his expulsion from it 
became necessary to his own good and to the 
introduction of the events which were intended to 
prepare men's minds for the fulfilment of the pro- 
mise. The original design of the garden could 
not have been for the residence of all mankind, 
even if Adam retained his innocence; but rather 
to provide for the gradual development of his 
mental powers under the Creator's instruction, 
through the restrictive operation of the com- 
mandment, which, properly understood, taught 
him to regard the Creator as his all-gracious 
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father, friend, and benefactor. Sin rendered the 
commandment useless for this end; and as hence- 
forth the promise alone was to reveal to him 
these perfections of the Creator, and the garden 
was planted to subserve his improvement, un- 
tainted by disobedience, so his expulsion from it 
was indispensable to his own good. 

The history relates that a tree was planted in 
it, called the tree of life. The properties of this 
tree seem to have been very peculiar; little is 
said of it, but that little is of importance — "Behold 
the man is become as one of us, to know good 
and evil ; and now lest he put forth his hand, 
and take also of the tree of life, and eat and live 
for ever." This can only be understood of a 
secret virtue given to its fruit, to counteract the 
tendency of the human frame to decay. Had 
Adam eaten of it, the purpose of God to redeem 
him from the power of the devil by the death of 
the seed, as a propitiation for sin, must have 
been frustrated; and to prevent this calamity, 
either he must be expelled from the garden, or 
the garden itself destroyed. The divine wisdom 
chose the former, and our inquiiy now is, the 
object for which the garden was retained. 

The promise, being only to be ftilfilled by the 
death of the seed, revealed that the happiness to 
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be enjoyed from redemption conld not be had 
until the body had suffered the penalty, and re- 
turned to its kindred dust. The mind of Adam 
was not yet sufficiently advanced to understand 
the doctrine of a future life; no merely abstract 
principle would have been intelligible to him: 
but he would remember that in Eden he was 
happy; and after his expulsion from it miserable; 
his food coarser and scanty and only to be pro- 
cured by unremitting toil and fatigue. Thus a 
restoration to Eden would be to him most desi- 
rable, and he would anxiously look forward to the 
appearance of the seed as the forerunner of the 
final discomfiture of the enemy and his own 
release from suffering and miseiy. 

This suggests the necessity, also, of the sentence 
dq)riving the earth of its fertility. The mind is 
but too well disposed to Qontent itself with 
present enjoyments. None would ever devote 
their time and intelligence to the acquirement of 
property or wealth, if it conferred no desirable 
advantages; industry requires a prospective be- 
nefit to stimulate it to action. Thus Adam 
might have forgotten Eden, or consoled himself 
for its loss in the abundance and fertility of the 
earth, and so have lost sight of the promise and 
the good hope of eternal rest with God. . This 
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was averted by the curse upon the earth; and to 
make it more impressive, he was distinctly told 
that it was inflicted for his sake. In proportion 
to his sense of suffering and present degradation 
would he, in faith, repose upon the promise and 
eagerly expect its fulfilment. 

The curse was, indeed, needed to vindicate the 
divine authority; it would have been dangerous 
to suffer Adam to imagine that the law of God 
might be violated with impunity; the punish- 
ment of the serpent was insufficient to seriously 
impress his mind; it showed the Creator's supe- 
riority to that artftd agent, but not the danger 
of transgression. Nor would the renewal of the 
sentence of death for his disobedience have been 
enough : for however true, and most certain, in 
time, to be executed, jit would fail to put him then 
into fear of the divine displeasure; with the 
same penalty he had already trod the path of 
disobedience, and escaped unhurt; and this expe- 
rience could scarcely oblige him to a more wary 
conduct in fiiture. To prevent the perpetual 
outbreak of a nature now inclined to sin — ^to 
continually impress his mind with a salutary fear 
of the. divine anger — ^to check the spirit of arro- 
gant defiance, of which he had already exhibited 
a very awfiil specimen in his answer to the Ore- 
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ator, the sentence of barrenness on the earth was 
an all-wise contrivance. It was a perpetual, a 
daily, an hourly pressure; the necessities of his 
existence brought it continually before him, and 
must have compelled him frequently to bewail 
his own foUy in listening to the tempter. Bodily 
pain, unknown to him in Eden, awakened the 
remembrance of former happiness, and the sad 
occasion of the curse, and, no doubt, as often 
recalled his attention to the preciousness of the 
promise^ 

Moreover, sin had unfitted him for the inno- 
cent indulgence of Eden; the depraved and sen- 
sual appetites of his fallen nature would have 
rioted in them to excess. Luxury is unfavourable 
to the cultivation of the intellectual powers. In 
our own times luxury and indolence commonly 
terminate in fatuity; and as we approach the. 
rude and savage state of man, thisr tendency be- 
comes more apparent. It is inconceivable that 
the result should have been different in Adam; 
and hence the necessity of the curse on the earth, 
even to preserve his intellectual faculties fit)m 
being impaired, and still more to insure his ad- 
vancement in knowledge and civilization. 

Here again do we perceive the Creator to have, 
in the midst of judgment, remembered mercy. 
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Every step of this most wondrous history exhibits 
some interesting proof of the divine wisdom. Im- 
mediately on his creation an abode is prepared 
for Adam, abounding with delights; and now that 
he has falleji, he is ignominiously driven from it, 
and the earth commanded to yield him a scanty 
subsistence, after severe and painftd labour, be- 
cause the abundance of the one and the fertility 
of the other would be detrimental to his spiritual 
health. 

Perhaps some may be desirous to know whether 
Adam became personally interested in the pro- 
mise; and though it is an inquiry rather curious 
than profitable, yet, as it admits of an easy and 
satisfactory answer, I will offer upon it a few 
remarks : — ^He was constituted, by the ordinance 
of sacrifice, the first patriarchal priest, and, as 
such, the teacher and preserver of true religion 
for his posterity. Now, if divine grace had not 
sown in his heart an antagonist principle to the 
influence of the tempter, a constantly recurring 
series of miracles would have been required to 
preserve the knowledge and worship of God in 
the world. His case differed widely from that of 
a person educated from his infancy in the ordi- 
nances of worship. The force of habit and 
custom might enable the latter to preserve the 
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forms of worship with tolerable exactness, and, 
perhaps, some of the truths intended to be circu- 
lated through them; but Adam had to commence 
the practice; he had to establish the custom, and 
give the for<» of parental example and authority 
to the continual and regular celebration of divine 
worship, and this he could not do with a mind 
alienated from God. To have left him to himself 
would have been to yield the victoiy to the 
tempter, and to frustrate the Creator's resolve to 
re-establish his own throne in the heart of man. 
But divine grace having awakened Mm to repent- 
ance and love of God, the conscience being 
thereby quickened to remonstrate with him 
whenever carelessness, neglect, or a disposition 
became apparent to disuse altogether the ordi- 
nances of religious worship, however the enemy 
might plot to corrupt them, their continuance 
was secured. 



LECTURE IV. 



• 
rvk'r mibtaxe as to the seed—the characteb of the two bbothers 

THE motives POR THE PW68BNTAT10N OF THEIB OFFERINGS — ^HOW 

ABEL CAME TO OFFER A BLOODY SACRIFICE — THE PROBABLE EFFECT OF 

Cain's rejection on adam— the necessity for the death of abel — 

THE change in the REGARDS OF EVE TO CAIN — THE EFFECT OF HIS 
REJECTION ON CAIN — ^HIS PUNISHMENT, AND THE REASONS FOR IT — ^PART 
OF IT REMITTED— HIS CONVERSION. 



** And Cain went out from the presence of the Lord, and dwelt in the land of Nod, 
on the east of Eden."— Qehims It., 1—16. 

We have now to examine into Adam's care' to 
preserve the truth undefiled, and to discharge 
uprightly his priestly office. It is not to be 
supposed that the tempter would cease to thwart 
the Creator's purposes, and resign his prey with- 
out a struggle, when, by sin, he had obtained 
dominion over his victim. Two ways seemed 
open to him, whereby he might maintain his 
wicked ascendancy: either first, to oblit«:ute 
from Adam's mind all recollection of the promise, 
and all anxiety for restoration to Eden; or, 
secondly, to corrupt by his subtlety the truth, 
and neutralize its efficacy by impure admixture 
with error. The benevolent care of the Creator 
prevented the first from being even attempted, 
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by the restricted discipline indirectly established 
by the curse of barrenness on the earth to be 
both a punishment and preventive of crime. 
The second was more easy, and, as it offered 
the greatest hopes of success, selected by the 
tempter. 

The situation of Adam was now sufficiently 
critical. In more favoured circumstances the 
tempter triumphed over him: he had, then, only 
to obey the divine commandment which the 
moral purity of his nature powerfully inclined 
him to; but now his inclinations were to evil — . 
his natural disposition, to forget God — ^and in 
this much worse condition he is called to contend 
against his intelligent and victorious enemy, and 
to preserve the truth confided to him, on which 
rested his own hopes, and those of his posterity, 
of a restoration to the divine favour and the 
happiness of Eden. Against the craft of the foe, 
and the corruptions of his own nature, he had 
one defence — ^the leaven of divine grace, placed 
in his heart by the compassionate Creator — ^a 
leaven not intended to free him at once from the 
dominion of the devil, for this, as we have already 
seen, would have been inconsistent with the 
divine purpose, and not serviceable to him, but 
which would gradually release him from bondage 
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to the tempter and prepare him for Aiture hap* 
piness. Before this could be accomplished, he 
would experience many stumbles and falls; his 
walk, never sinlessly perfect, would manifest 
many serious deviations into wilful sin; and if 
his personal conduct would thus be seriously 
affected by the influence of temptation, his cha- 
racter as a teacher of religion must also suffer. 
Here the enemy would lay his most dangerous 
snares, and Adam's inexperience would present 
him with many opportunities to do so with suc- 
cess. It was an interesting spectacle. Who 
could behold it unmoved? The first parents of 
mankind, fallen by sin from the divine favour 
and deprived of the instruction and communion 
with him enjoyed in their innocence, sent out 
to preserve for their posterity the promise of 
redemption, and to give the force of time, the 
influence of custom derived from parental ex- 
ample and authority to the ordinances of reli- 
gious worship; to teach from their own sad 
experience the danger of sin, and the safety and 
pleasures of obedience; to curb the froward dis- 
positions of their children, and early sow the 
seeds of religion in their minds. They had, 
indeed, much to learn themselves; they had 
already bitter experience of sin; another cala- 
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mity, and one scarcely less heart-rending, awaited 
them, which, too, was occasioned by their own 
folly, but the divine goodness made it subservient 
to their instruction. 

In this brief narrative of seventeen verses, is 
the record of all that it concerns us to know of 
the history of mankind for many years. The 
trifles of daily life are nearly alike in all ages; 
and even most stirring events are too closely 
connected with local and ephemeral circum- 
stances to interest the next generation. An 
antiquary might be curious enough to know 
the rude instrument with which Adam com- 
menced his labour for his subsistence; but cu- 
riosity is easily satiated, and a record designed 
to gratify it could command no permanent 
attention. But it is interesting to trace the 
first efforts of the enemy to corrupt the truth, 
and to see Adam once more engaged in conflict 
with his cra% foe. This Moses relates for our 
instruction. 

He groups together two events, separated 
from each other by a distance of many years; he 
connects in the narrative the birth of Adam's 
two sons, with their coming long after to present 
their offerings to the Lord. There was surely 
some design in this. As a mere, simple fact, 

F 
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unconnected with the promise, and not heading 
to us any more instructive lesson than the 
wickedness of man does in the every-day cir- 
cumstances of life, the murder of Abel by his 
brother Cain seems not worthy of being recorded 
— ^nay, perhaps we might esteem the discretion 
and wisdom of the historian to have been better 
exercised in leaving it in the oblivion to which 
the history of mankind before the flood has been 
consigned. But the death of Abel was of vast 
importance unto Adam; it was to him the 
punishment and the corrective of his negligence, 
and the record of it reveals to us the state of his 
religious views at the time and the success of 
the tempter in seducing him into error. 

On the birth of Cain, Eve is related to have 
said, I have gotten the man, the Jehovah.* 
This, her eldest son, she regarded with triumphant 
hope, and he is called Cain, which signifies pos- 
session, inheritance. Her second son, Abel, 
seems to have been by her but very indifferently 
esteemed, and is called by a name signifying 
vanity. It is not difficult to account for this 
distinction in her affection. The natural anxie- 
ties of her mind were fixed upon restoration to 

* This is the true translation. It is strictly literal, and harmo- 
nizes best with the events of the hi8tor7...-See PacUinrst on the 
Hebrew particle rK and note. 
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Eden; these induced her to disregard the &ct 
communicated by the promise, that this so-much- 
desired event would not happen on this side the 
grave, and still more clearly revealed by the 
solemn assurance of the body returning to its 
kindred dust^ The promise asserted the death 
of the seed in the moment of victory; she might 
have reflected, that when Jehovah honoured the 
nature of man, by taking upon him our flesh to 
overcome the tempter, he would not shut out the 
seed from the felicities of Eden, and if even he 
must die before he entered into his glory, she 
could hope to enter into rest only through the 
darkness and corruption of the grave. But, 
alas ! the fallen heart of man is enslaved to its 
own selfishness. The curse of the tempter's 
deceitfiilness would appear to have fallen upon 
it; and as his schemes terminate always in his 
confusion, so do the seductions of the heart end 
in shame and disappointment. In her anxiety 
she disregarded the impossibilities raised up by 
the divine decree against the fulfilment of her 
carnal expectations, and clasped her first-bom 
son to her bosom with maternal pride and exul- 
tation — " I have gotten the man, the Jehovah." 
She was again to experience the bitterness 
and calamity of disappointment. Adam, who 
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mig^t hare inquired of God, md been thereby 
preyented from falling again into sin, seems to 
haye neglected this obyious duty, and to haye 
more than acquiesced in the faUacions yiews of 
his wife; they had not yet learned to distrust 
themselyes ; they confided in their own wisdom, 
and it, being but a bruised reed, proyed again 
unequal to the emergency. When first as- 
sailed by the tempter, they n^lected to take 
counsel of God; and now that the important 
office of promulgating the truth to mankiixd had 
been conferred upon them, they repeat their 
error. So difficult is it to profit by experience 
and to oyercome the wickedness of the. human 
heart. 

It is not probable that Cain would be left 
unacquainted with his parent's hopes of his 
future triumph; the natural feelings of the 
mother, the discontent of present misery, the 
remembrance of Eden, would induce her to seize 
the earliest opportunity of impressing her coo- 
viotions on his mind. Thus he would learn, 
together, the history of the temptation, the pro- 
mise, and himself being the appointed seed to 
remoye the repelling flame fipom the borders of 
Eden and to restore his afflicted parents to in- 
nocence and happiness. The tempter soon per- 
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ceived their error; he knew that as his victory 
laj in seducing Adam into sin, so the victoiy of 
the promised seed could only be established by a 
perfect, unsiuning obedience, in despite of his 
craftiest efforts to prevail upon him to trans- 
gress. If Cain were the seed, his nature would 
be holy, harmless, undefiled; when, therefore, 
he yielded readily to temptation, the tempter 
was too intelligent not to see his advantage in 
tfa6 continuance of Eve's delusion, and the like- 
lihood of being able by it to corrupt their 
reli^ous views. Perhaps as Cain advanced to 
manhood, and a temper, spoiled by pride and in- 
dulgence, showed a ferocity very foreign from 
the character which the promise and the ordi- 
nance of sacrifice shadowed forth, now and 
then a doubt of his being the seed would arise 
in tiheir minds. The piety and humility of Abel 
presented a lovely contrast to the wickedness 
and pride of Cain ; and it does aj^ar strange 
that Adam did not see in him much stronger 
resemblance to the spotless holiness of the Be- 
deemer than in his brother; but parental par* 
liality is blind to the faults of a dearly loved 
ehUd; affection easily findj» excuses &r the 
grossest wickedness, and very seldom are ^be 
pamif s eyes opened to the guilt of his &- 
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vomite, nntil its flagrancy becomes too manifest, 
from some calamitous outbreak, to admit of the 
delusion being longer encouraged. Very often in 
such cases there is a secret misgiving, an ill-defined 
fear of some approaching calamity, which fond- 
ness, or reluctance to contemplate the worst, or 
unwillingness to taste the bitter draught until 
the last possible moment prevents the mise^ 
rable, heart-broken fiither from effectually 
removing, by energetic exertions, to countervail 
the consequences of his own folly and save his 
child fix)m ruin. Unhappily, foolishly indulgent 
parents are but too common, who, however high 
in their aspirings, do not pretend to entertain 
the lofty hopes of future glory for their children 
that the progenitors of our race believed would 
grace the triumph of their first-bom son. The 
feelings, whether of affection or ambition, that 
serve to evince this partiality are very nearly 
alike in all ; and the history of one doatingly 
fond parent might, with scarcely a trifling vari- 
ation, be esteemed the true record of the entire 
class. In the miseries, and the broken-hearted- 
ness, and the bewailings of imprudence or foUy of 
one, we read the miseries and afflictions of all. 
That Adam, then, should have been deluded fix)m 
the proper religious instruction of Cain by erro- 
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neous views of his relation to the promise, and 
that the partiality thus unfortunately generated 
should have blinded him to the wickedness of 
his disposition, advancing in proportion to pa- 
rental neglect and indulgence, accord with com- 
mon experience and the calamitous result, such 
as, under similar — nay, better circumstances, is of 
almost daily occurrence. Adam had one excuse, 
whidhi over-indulgent persons very seldom have — 
Cain was a child of great promise ; his intellec- 
tual powers were of no common order, and this 
may have contributed to lessen the effect which 
his ferocity would otherwise have naturally pro^ 
duced on the minds of his parents. His earliest 
efforts were directed to the improvement and 
increase of earthly comforts, and as his parents 
tasted of the sweets of his intelligence and care, 
and contrasted the improvement with the bad 
fare they had used for years, their hopes of a 
speedy restoration, to Eden would acquire 
strength, their fears for Cain be allayed, and 
their first opinions, in favour of his being 
the seed, receive apparent confirmation. It is 
an undoubted truth that temptations, stealthily 
and perseveringly urged, through the lusts of 
the flesh, are very difficult to be resisted. The 
gratification is near — ^the check and the rewards 
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of self-denial, dLstant ; besides, the error in this 
instance presented itself under the semblance of 
being sanctioned by the divine approval; it 
seemed to be no more than a simple reliance on 
the word of Jehovah : distrust of that word oc- 
casioned the fall. Now, the contrary would 
appear : they believe the promise — ^they connect 
its fulfilment with the birth of their son; but, 
alas! they are again mistaken. The ^enemy's 
suggestions demand at no time more vigilant and 
persevering repulsion than when he jclothes him- 
self as an angel of light ; he is ardent, vigilant, 
unremitting; we are anything else. Defeated, 
he relaxes not; and even when hope of success 
has vanished, he is content that his schemes 
shall at least disquiet. 

The disregarded Abel grew in grace, and the 
Imowledge of God ; he escaped the flattery and 
indulgence so lavishly bestowed on Cain; and if 
his mental endowments were not exerted to 
please the carnal appetite, they were not less 
profitably employed. His religious views were 
clear and profound; he soon discovered the 
error of his parents, and refused to admit Cain 
to be the seed. He could perceive faults in 
}iim, to which their fcmd partiality was blind ; 
faults that he was less inclined to regard as 
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Qonnterbalanoed by Cain's improTed husbandry, 
from his not having experienced the more lux- 
urious food of Eden. He saw that a disposition 
naturally wicked could not overcome the 
tempter by a perfect obedience to the command- 
ment; and as no misplaced indulgence had fos* 
tered in him a belief of his own sinless purity, 
he ri^tly judged himself a sinner and sought, 
through the promised seed, acceptance with God. 
His mental powers, though not so showy, 
i^pear to me to have been of a higher order 
than those of Cain. Beligion is commonly es- 
teemed un&vourable to the development of great 
mental ability. The fruits are not so glaring as 
improvements in civilization; they do not attract 
the notice of the world, because mankind are 
readily caught with sensible object3; but they 
are, nevertheless, the result of more continued 
thought and severer mental discipline. The 
common opinion is founded on utter ignorance 
of the judgment, talent, and prayerful humility 
requisite for religious inquiry. And to this 
may, perhaps, in some degree, be attributed the 
equally ill-founded notion, that the descendantis 
oi Seth, by following the pastoral life, from 
love of religion, were prevented from cultivating 
the arts, and keeping pace with the posterity of 

f2 
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Cain in the refinements of civilization. A 
careful consideration of the history would have 
produced a juster philosophy.* The notion is 
detrimental to true religion. Learning and in- 
tellectual science are but handmaids to religion, 
and though occasionally presumption and self- 
conceit will arrive at conclusions contradicting 
revealed truth, yet time and better information 
have exposed presumptuous ignorance, and jus- 
tified the word of God. 

That Abel preferred the care of sheep to 
other industry from motives of piety, I am not 
disposed to question; but I think it probable 
that he had that employment given to him at 
first by Adam, though he might have continued 
it afterwards from choice. On his expulsion 
from Eden, Adam had to provide for his subsis- 
tence, and to keep the cattle necessary for sacri- 
fice. Of the two, the former was the more 
laborious; and to lessen the toil, he would gladly 
avail himself of the assistance of Cain, when his 
strength was sufficient to undergo fatigue; and 
as gladly would he encourage him to agricul- 
tural pursuits, when he enjoyed the comforts — 
the improved diet grown by his skill and care. 
The necessities of religious worship he would as 

•SeeLect.V. 
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naturally entroiit to Abel, and as the employ- 
ment is agreeable to a contemplative mind, such 
as his seems to have been, he would in time 
adopt it for himself; but it was by no means 
unfavourable to mental exercise and the in- 
crease of intellectual kno^edge; nor was 
that of Cain to growth in religious information. 
That wretched youth owed no small share of his 
misery to Eve's first error and subsequent in- 
dulgence; and Abd could trace much of his 
hairiness and piety to her comparative neglect 
The opportunity Urns allowed to him was not 
neglected, and his reflections on ihe previous 
history of Adam, the temptation, the fall, the 
promise, the truths adumbrated in the sacrificial 
ordinance, and in the dierubim, enabled him to 
see the serious error into which his parents had 
fallen, and to look to the fiiture appearance of 
the Redeemer. This may now appear to us a 
very trifling display of mental ability; but if we 
forget our present advantages, and suppose our* 
selves spectators of this excellent youth, we 
shall see that he required an acutely reasoning 
mind to detect the error, and great moral 
courage to maintain his convictions against the 
authority and prejudices of the little world 
around him. He would have to emancipate 
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himself from the prejudices of his early instrtu^* 
tion, and then to question the belief of his 
family, to oppose the predilections of his parents, 
to throw a doubt orer their anticipations of a 
speedy restoration to paradise, to rebuke the 
homage paid to Cain, in reference to his sup 
posed union with Jehovah. This was surely no 
easy task. The mildest suggestion of even a 
doubt must have brought upon him the rebuke 
and anger of his parents, and exposed him to 
the vindictire wrath and ambition of Cain. 
How much more, the plain and faithful expo- 
sition of the truth? 

That a contest of this kind, perhaps many 
wich, happened, the history evidently imjdi^, 
and that it was agreed to refer the matter to 
the divine decision. Believing himself to be tlie 
ieed, Cain would reject the idea of approaching 
Grod by a propitiatory sacrifice; he would, natu- 
rally, if he presented an offering at all, spread 
before him the choicest fruits of his agricultural 
skill, rather as an acknowledgment of his 
ability being the divine gift, than as necessary 
to propitiate his regard. It has been supposed 
that Cain, having conceived and adopted de- 
islical opinions, presumed to insult God with a 
thank-offexing; but this supposition is not war- 
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mated by the narratiye^ and berides it is 
founded on another presmnpti<m, that Adam 
had neglected to commnnicate to his children 
the truth confided to him, which Abel's righteous 
conduct denies, for the truth he was, hj divine 
grace, enabled to see so clearly he must have 
leiomed from Adam; or, secondly, that the doc- 
trine of sacrifice had not been introduced before, 
and the dispute turned upon the proper mode of 
worship, and that Abel, by some means un- 
Imown, hit upon the one which pleased Grod. 
This latter presumption is just as untenable as 
the former. Why should Abel imagine that a 
bloody sacrifice would be accepted if God had 
not commanded it? There was yet no per- 
mission to eat animal food, and there existed no 
evidence that God delighted in the shedding of 
blood; the histoiy intimates a positive command 
against the human race slaying one another, for 
Cahi's consciousness of guilt involves the pi*e- 
vious existence of a commandment forbidding 
to kiH; and if any should pertinaciously with- 
stand the natural inference from Genesis iii. 21, 
and maintain that the animals so slain were not 
for sacrifice, then it does not appear that Adam 
was authc^ized to sday them for clothing, and 
no mention is made of their having at any other 
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time been slain for that purpose. Indeed, were 
this supposition the true explanation of the pas- 
sage, the probabilities must have been all with 
Cain; and unless Abel could adduce a. distinct 
revelation (which the narrative does not war- 
rant, and most certainly does not require to be 
supposed for its &ir interpretation) com- 
manding animal sacrifice to be offered, and 
which Cain was disposed not to believe, or to 
disregard, Adam could not have sinned in pre- 
ferring Cain's opinions to his. The contest 
would, in this case, have nothing of bitterness 
in it; no hostile or envious feeling would be 
evoked, and the record of Cain's murder of his 
innocent brother would be incredible, there 
being no cause to justify even a momentary 
feeling of disappointment, still less a crime so 
horribly appalling. 

But as the history does imply the trial to 
have been intimately connected with Cain's 
claims to the Messiahship; so that one fact is 
sufficient for Abel's justification, and throws 
open to our view the dark and violent workings 
of Cain's mind, and the temptations by which he 
was urged to the murder of his brother. But 
before we attempt to trace them, let us examine 
the conduct and duty of Adam. * 
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He was the appointed priest of God to teach 
and preserve the truth, and to preside, while he 
lived, at the ordinances of worship. There is no 
reiason to believe him unfaithful in relating to 
his children the circumstances which had oc- 
curred, and the commandments delivered to him. 
They appear to have been well informed in 
them. So far he fulfilled his office; but his 
carnal anxiety for Eden prevented him from 
seeing the heinousness of sin. He had not deep 
and serious views of it, as hateful unto God; 
otherwise he must have been early undeceived 
as to the soimdness of his hopes for Cain. He 
had not profited, as he might have done, by the 
instruction and opportunities vouchsafed to him; 
he suffered his predilections to blind him to the 
faults of Cain, and to persuade him to neglect 
his duty to teach him the necessity of atonement 
for sin. Time appears to have only strength- 
ened his belief of Cain being the Messiah, not- 
withstanding the many secret misgivings which 
his wicked disposition must have awakened; and 
he now so far sanctions the error as to defile his 
priestly office, by presenting his uncommanded 
offering of the fruits of the earth to the Lord. 
Indeed it would appear that he was reluctant to 
submit the matter to the divine decision, and 
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that he yielded rather to the entreaties of Abel 
than from any doubt of the truth of his own 
Gonvictions being well founded; for if he enter.^ 
tained a doubt, it is probable he would have 
inquired of God, which, under any circmn* 
stances, it was his duty to do, before he ventured 
to approach him with an unbidden, and, there- 
fore, sinful offering. Unhappily he again ne* 
glected to ask counsel of God; he again confided 
in his own wisdom, and he had again just cause 
to bewail his folly and presumption. 

He presented the offerings of the two brothers. 
It was an interesting occasion. The spectators 
were few, but none of them unconcerned. Cain 
elate, the flush of confidence and anticipated 
triumph upon his brow; Abel meek, seeking 
only the divine acknowledgment of the truth, 
for he had no earthly aggrandizement of his own 
to look for. The divine decision instantly tes- 
tified to the soundness of Abel's views: the 
animal sacrifice was accepted, and the thank- 
offering rejected; Abel was declared to be 
justified by faith in the £edeemer, and Cain 
as yet in an alienated state, and, far from being 
the promised seed to restore his parents to 
Eden, yet in his sins and an heir of eternal per- 
dition — ^' And the Lord had respect unto Abel 
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aud his offering; but .unto Cain and Ids offering 
he had not respect." 

It is scarcely possible to conceive the effect of 
tiiis decision on the different members of Adam's 
family. The historian confines himself to a brief 
relation of its effect on Cain, his design being to 
show the vanity of trusting to humi^n wisdom, 
and the awful consequences of a departure from 
the truth; but there is sufficient to guide us in 
a cautious examination of Adam's feelings; and 
as he erred, by infusing into Cain's mind hopes 
never to be realized, and might thus justly 
Uame himself for the calamitous result, I will 
offer, first, some remarks upon the probable in- 
fluence of this eventful day on him. 

The rejection of Cain must have caused no 
little surprise and confusion to Adam and Eve. 
In one moment the hopes they had cherished for 
years fled away, and left the sad remembrance 
behind of duties neglected, folly encouraged, and 
time misspent; calm reflection would recal 
many sad instances of these. They would na- 
turally consider their error in regarding Cain to 
be the promised seed, and as naturally admire 
the superior spiritual knowledge of Abel; they 
would see that they had neglected their first 
and most important duty to Cain, in not edu^ 
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eating him in the knowledge and fear of Grod; 
that they had foolishly indulged and fostered, 
instead of checking his natural dispositions to 
evil; that they had thus wasted much precious 
time in pursuit of a phantom. Nor would 
these reflections be unmingled with many bitter 
remembrances of their unkindness unto Abel. 
The nature of the promise and their own notions 
of it would undergo a serious examination, and 
how it happened that they should err by acting 
on a belief of it. Their first sin originated in 
unbelief, and now their second sin would appear 
to have been owing to faith; but a calamitous 
event was soon to solve their difficulties, and by 
explaining how the tempter contrived once more 
to delude them, to correct their error, and to 
teach them wisdom, by that best of all teachers 
— experience. Their folly had been the growth 
of years and taken too firm a grasp of their 
carnal longings after the luxury of Eden to be 
eradicated by abstract admonition. The severe 
and corrective discipline of experience alone 
could profitably open the eyes of Adam to the 
perilous precipice on whose edge lie fearlessly, 
because he ignorantly, stood. The death of Abel 
was required to show him his danger, and, per- 
haps, also to prevent his carnal anxiety for Eden^ 
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from finding in that pious and disregarded youth 
the promised seed. 

That the death of Abel should be needfiil to 
the fulfilment of the divine mercy unto his 
parents, seems not a little startling, and the ex- 
pression has an appearance of limiting Almighty 
power to that particular event, as the only 
proper means for making good his own word; 
but this is not the meaning of the expression 
here inteQded; all that is meant is, that God 
suffered Cain to commit the crime, and while 
Adam must have bewailed himself as having, in 
some degree, been the cause of it, God ordained 
that it should read to him a very instructive 
and important lesson. The fact is before us, 
and, under the circumstances, in the then rude 
state of human knowledge, it is impossible now 
to suggest another, certainly not a better way, 
so to explain the promise as to guard against 
error, and to give the force and correction of 
experience to the admonition. It should be 
borne in mind, that Adam was then under a 
corrective discipline as a believer in Christ; the 
seed of divine grace had to be nourished, that it 
might not only maintain its ground against the 
influence of sin in the heart, but also free him 
in the end from the dominion of the tempter. 
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Had he preserved the tnith imdefiled — ^had he 
closely and seriously considered it, and with 
humble prayer sought for the divine instruction, 
whenever his own understanding was at fault, 
he would have escaped the follies, and with 
them the misery which his error brought 
upon him, and the violent death of Abd 
had not been necessary, and therefore not 
occurred* 

He believed Gain to be the Messiah, and, for- 
getting the sentence on himself, looked for resto- 
ration to Eden without passing through the gate 
of death. The rejection of Cain and his offering 
showed the first to be unfounded; but the death 
of Abel was needful to convince him of the other. 
In this it spoke audibly to him; it told him that 
the sentence, ^^dilst thou art, and unto dust thou 
must return," were not vain words^ but full of 
perilous and awful meaning; it told him that the 
grave is the entrance to Eden, and therefore of a 
future life; it told him that peace with God, 
through the Eedeemer, could not be perfectly 
enjoyed here, and- that the sinful flesh must sink 
into corruption, to be raised again incorruptible. 
He would surely reflect, that, if Grod had not 
reserved a better and future inheritance for Abel, 
he would not have permitted him to be cruelly 
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slain. Wiiihout it, Ms death must appear a yeiy 
unsuitable reward of his piety. 

Perhaps it may be thought that, Cain being 
the idol of his parents, his death would have 
sufficiently remoyed the stumbling-block out of 
their way, and, by the affliction, prepared them 
for devoting themselves more entirely to the ser-' 
vice of Grod. This seems more consonant to the 
orderings of his providence in our days, and as 
detailed in the brief records of the history of the 
.Jews in other parts of the sacred writings. 
There he is represented as a God, jealous of his 
own honour, and warring against every idol, 
fipom the gross, sensible image, to that of the 
imagination. And our experience is familiar 
with scenes where the indulgent fondness of the 
parent is punished for having suflFered his par- 
tiality for his child to steal away his heart from 
God, by the death of the innocent cause of his 
idolatry. But here the peculiar state of Adam's 
mind required a different procedure. The death 
of Cain might have shaken his belief in the pro- 
mise altogether; at all events, a new revelation 
would have been necessary to confirm him in it, 
to persuade him to believe in hope against hope. 
His heart was set on him as the seed, without 
being so impressed with the assurance of the 
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divine truth and power, that the shock of his 
death would be profitable. He had been long 
forgetting the true meaning of the promise in 
his carnal anxiety to recover the lost delights of 
Eden, and it is probable the hope of possessing 
them again through Cain prejudiced his mind 
towards him much more than parental afiection. 
The death of Cain would, therefore, awaken in 
him feelings beside those of paternal sorrow. 
He would mourn the, to him, irretrievable ruin 
of his hopes. Not only would he sorrow as for 
a darling child, but also for Eden, as now for 
ever gone: and the promise^ that had even in his 
mistaken view of it so long cheered him, and 
been his support in privation and misery, would 
seem as meant to delude him; and in the wrath- 
ful indignation of his mind against his Creator, 
he might resign himself to despair, or to the 
dominion of the tempter. Nor is this all. If 
we suppose that Cain's death might have been 
ordered immediately on the rejection of his oflFer- 
ing, what doctrine, as to a fixture life beyond 
the grave, would it have inculcated? None, 
whatever. It would explain the decree consign- 
ing man to the dust, but not inform him that his 
death differed from that of the beasts which 
perish. At a time when his notions of things 
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were so entiifelj confined tp earth and his hopes 
were earthly, it would be inconsistent and unna- 
tural to represent him as being moved by the 
fears of &ture punishment. Cain is rejected, 
and immediately stricken with death; how could 
Adam read in that event his mistaken views of 
the promise, the folly of his indulgent fondness, 
the danger of having suffered carnal desires to 
blind him to the truth, the doctrine of happiness 
after death with God, if redeemed by Christ, and 
everlasting misery when we die in our sins? 
There would be nothing in the death of Cain 
which the mind could safely take as the basis of 
its reasonings on a state of future existence. 
That event could do no good, but might and 
probably would occasion much harm. 

The death of Abel, on the other hand, afforded 
a satisfactory confirmation of the promise, and a 
proof, little short of demonstration, of the doc- 
trine of a fixture state of rewards and punish- 
ments. Taken away in the prime of youth and 
so soon after the divine approbation of his piety, 
the probabilities favoured the opinion of his being 
removed to happiness; and as the ideas of happi- 
ness were connected with Eden, the persuasion 
would grow in Adam's mind that he had entered 
into the enjoyment of it, even if Jehovah had 
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not signified in his conversation with Cain, after 
the murder, that Abel, though dead, yet lived. 
Adam could contemplate Abel's death without 
his hopes in the promise receiving any shock; 
and though, as a father, he must have mourned 
over the death of his son, yet the event did not 
militate against his belief of a restoration to 
£den. It merely admonished him that he sought 
happiness improperly, and by yielding to his car- 
nal desires, forgot or corrupted Jehovah's instruc- 
tion. He would contemplate his death with 
feelings very different fix)m those with which he 
must have regarded the death of Cain. His sin, 
folly, and mistaken confidence in his own wisdom, 
would appear to him with gradually increasing 
clearness, as he traced this calamity to his erro- 
neous notions of the promise, and to his subse- 
quent opposition to the remonstrances of Abel. 
With these feelings, a change in his regard for 
him would be insensibly produced; a love for 
Abel would insensibly prevail in his mind as the 
favourite of God and his own religious instructer, 
for " beautiful are the feet of him upon the moun- 
tains that bringeth good tidings of good," This 
love would gather strength as he recalled to 
remembrance the harshness of his conduct to 
him; even trifling marks of neglect would be 
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dwelt on with regret and self-npbraidings. Cain 
would, therefore, sink proportionally in his esteem 
and affection, and in time be regarded almost 
with horror. This is the natural result; the 
mind is unable to love, with equal intensity, two 
objects at the same time. We cannot serve two 
masters; neither can we equally love two persons. 
Still less is this possible, when the one, though 
once loved, is unworthy of our love; and the 
other, though once disregarded, becomes, from his 
worth, the firm object of our affection. 

But is there any foundation for these observa- 
tions in the narrative? — ^these feelings may be' 
admitted, but if they are only imaginative, we can- 
not soberly draw any inference from them — ^there 
is; for on the birth of her third son. Eve rejoiced 
in him as being given to her instead of Abel — 
"And she bare a son, and called his name Seth;* 
for God, said she^ hath appointed me another 
seed instead of Abel, whom Cain slew." Cain 
was then to her as one dead, and the fond and 

* In these early times, the xuunes giyen to penons and places 
powerfully indicated the feelintcs of those who gaye them. In« 
stances of this abound in the book of Oenesis, ' and, before the 
inyention of writing, served to keep aliye the remembrance of 
many interesting events, which would otherwise have been soon 
forgotten. The word Seth means substituted, and as Eve did not 
say substituted for Cain but for Abel, it plainly reveals the change 
her mind had undergone for the better and her purer fiuth in the' 
Messiah. 
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aflbctionate remembrance of the disregarded Abel^ 
which the expression indicates, declares a deci- 
sive change to have taken place in her maternal 
affections towards the brothers, and, what is of 
more importance, in her religious views. She 
exalted over Cain as the Jehovah to trample on 
her enemy; she now exults over Seth, as a son, 
to supply the place of the humble, the pious, the 
&ithful Abel. 

Now, we cannot refrain from asking, is this 
the way an uninspired writer would have related 
this wondrous story? Taking Moses to be a 
believer in the truth of the other parts of his 
history, we ask why he did not record the death 
of Cain as the proper punishment of Adam's 
indulgent fondness and idolatry? Elsewhere he 
speaks of God as jealous of everything interfering 
with the undivided homage of the heart to him, 
and in punishment and mercy cutting off the 
idol. Here the beloved object is spared, and the 
hated cue t^ken away, because, in the then cir- 
cumstances of the world, the course with which 
we are now familiar would have been injurious. 
The mere fabricator of a story would never have 
ventured on a narrative seemingly so contradic- 
tory to human experience, nor so inconsistent 
with his own subsequent descriptions of Grod's 
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dealings with man. Tet how beautifully con- 
sistent are these dealings ! How immeasurably 
beyond ours, are his thoughts and ways ! 

We can now consider without interruption 
the conduct of Cain, and trace the internal 
workings of evil, which at last resulted in the 
death of Abel — " But unto Cain and to his offer- 
ing he had not respect. And Cain was very 
wroth, and his countenance fell. And the Lord 
said unto. Cain, why art thou wroth? and why 
is thy countenance fallen? If thou doest well, 
shalt thou not be accepted? and if thou doest 
not well, sin lieth at the door. But* unto 
thee shall be his desire, and thou shalt rule over 
him." 

Cain tJeit very sensibly the rejection of his 
offering, and the preference given to that of his 
brother. He perceived his own hopes to be 
utterly groundless; and perhaps this might have 
been submitted to, but that the preference shown 
for Abel seemed to point to him as the promised 
seed. He was therefore angry, and his counte- 
nance fell. Jealousy and envy took possession 
of his mind. He saw himself about to lose the 



* So the particle t should be translated here. The meaping is. 
that whether Cain offered the animal sacriflce or not, he should 
yet retain his dominion over Abel. The piety of Abel di4 not 
affect Cain's right as Adam's eldest son. 
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superiority he enjoyed in the little worid around 
him; the homage which had been yielded to him, 
from the belief of his being the seed, he saw not 
only gone for ever, but, as it were, tranrferred 
to the disregarded Abel. This reasoning was, 
indeed, erroneous; but when bad passions prevail 
over us, we never reason correctly, and are com- 
monly hurried on to the commission of crimes 
before we become sensible of the folly and wick- 
edness of the motives which have led us astray, 
A cautious and humble examination of the spirit 
in which Abel approached the divine presence, 
and the very different disposition of mind that 
urged himself to offer an uncommanded sacrifice, 
would have convinced him that Abel could not 
be the promised deliverer. In the animal sacri- 
fice there is an acknowledgment of sin inconsistent 
with a victory over the tempter by a sinless obe- 
dience. When Abel sought acceptance through 
an atonement by the shedding of blood, it was a 
confession of himself being a sinner, and of his 
needing one to stand in the gap for him, and to 
shield him from the wrath of the holy God. We 
wonder that Cain did not perceive a truth appa- 
rently so very plain and simple; but the terrible 
tumult raised within him by jealousy and the 
apprehension of losing his power, blinded him to 
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everything but his own rejection, and the accep- 
tance of Abel. The trial had reference solely to 
his own claims to the Messiahship; his mind was, 
at the time, occupied by that one important con- 
sideration; Jehovah's approval of his offering 
would have established his right; he connected 
the continuance of his power^ and the privileges 
his indulgent but mistaken parents taught him 
to esteem as justly belonging to him, with that 
approval; and that he should transfer hastily his 
own feelings to the acceptance of Abel, forgetting 
that his brother denied all pretences to the Mes- 
siahship for himself, is no more than natural. 
Proofs of similar folly meet us in our daily expe- 
rience. Ambition is a firightftd source of crime, 
and many an innocent person has been sacrificed 
at the shrine of its groundless jealousy. Let the 
ambitious have cause to tremble for their power, 
or, without cause, suspect others of a desire to 
supplant them, and what terrific consequences 
will follow? The favoured Abel became to Cain's 
heated imagination an approved rival, and there- 
fore an object of deep and malignant jealousy. 
The awful passions which had long been maturing 
unchecked, at length found a vent, and the ex- 
pression of his countenance displayed the dark 
and fiendish wickedness he had suddenly resolved 
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to commit — " He was very wroth, and his coun- 
tenance felL" 

Jehovah interposed to show to him the unrea- 
sonableness of the impression, to the influence of 
which he had hastily yielded. He intimated that 
the secret devices of hb heart were known* unto 
him, and no doubt the remonstrance was de- 
signed as much for the instruction of the little 
assembly around, as for the peculiar correction of 
Cain. Every eye we may suppose to have been 
instantly turned on Cain. What an awful spec- 
tacle! How long would that terrific expression 
of countenance be remembered I and with what 
bitterness and malignity he scowled on Abel! 
He was immediately assured, that, so far was Abel 
from being the promised seed, he should be sub- 
ject unto him as his elder brother; that nothing 
more had been determined by the acceptance of 
Abel's sacrifice, than that he was justified by faith 
in the seed, and that Cain was not the Messiah; 
that he had done wrong in approaching near 
unto God with his oflfering of fruits, but if he 
would come with an atonement, in the character 
of a lost sinner, God would have respect unto 

* This is clearly indicated by the declaration that Abel should 
be subject onto him ; for Cain had not as yet discovered his appre- 
hension of losing his power. These he concealed most carefttU/, 
and probably ever did so. 
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him and to his offering, as he had had unto 
Abel's. 

Cain would not listen. The mad tumult of 
passion urged him to the perpetration of his 
guilty resolve. For this, he coolly selected the 
place and time,* and insidiously prevailed upon 
the unsuspecting Abel to fall into his snare. 
He thought the crime might be concealed; he 
forgot the admonition intended to be conveyed 
by the Lord's intimation of his knowledge of the 
evil, though secret, workings of his heart He 
thought he could have no peace until his hated 
rival was removed from his sight; but while he 
^njoyed the fruits of his crime, he wished to 
escape its odium and its punishment. He escaped 
neither, although the punishment was altered into 
perpetual banishment from the visible symbols of 
the divine presence, and additional barrenness of 
the earth whenever he attempted to cultivate it. 

Both these punishments were mercifully or- 
dered. The first, that, Cain being removed from 
Adam's sight, the latter might not be tempted to 
renew his error as to Cain being the seed. This 



* The Vulgate sappliet the omission in the Hebrew of Genesis 
ir. 8 — "And Cain said unto Abel his brother, let us walk out. 
And it came to pass/' iac,, ftc. There is, as the Hebrew stands at 
present, no connection between Caln'a talldng with Abel and 
their \)emg in the field* 
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may seem an incredible supposition after the late 
decision; but as Abel was dead, parental aflfec- 
tion, after time had diminished the shock and 
horror caused by the murder, would again natu- 
rally turn towards Cain, and the remembrance 
of his crime be forgotten in admiration of his 
successful eflForts to increase their earthly com- 
forts. Moreover, Cain's suspicion might be 
aroused by the birth of Seth, and the fiend of 
ambition might impel him to a second murder^ 
even if no member of the family should irritate 
his temper by their just abhorrence or reproach. 
The second, was mercifully designed to perpe- 
tually recal to him the remembrance of his sin, 
and the mistaken notions which the carnal, 
anxiety of Adam for restoration to Eden had 
impressed upon his mind. His intelligence in 
the cultivation of the earth having been assumed 
to be indicative of his being the Messiah, it was 
needftd, that that testimony should be showed 
not to be a sign of the Bedeemer, both for his 
own good and the benefit of his posterity. That 
this was the intention of the sentence is plain, 
from his intellectual powers not having been 
taken away. These were not impaired by it; 
they were only made unavailing whenever he 
directed them to agricultural pursuits. 
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It has T)6en supposed that Cain became a wan<- 
derer in the earth, and his attempt to build a 
city was an eflFort to counteract Jehovah's sen- 
tence, and ought to be regarded as eyidence of 
his continued alienation from God. But the 
history does not warrant this inference. The 
haughty sullenness and defiance, so awMly ex- 
hibited in his first answer, do not appear after 
-die sentence. He does not question either its 
justice or its frilfilment, but he pleads that it 
might be mitigated, lest he should, in the end, be 
slain as a pest to society — ^^'Mine iniquity is 
greater than that it may be forgiven.* Behold, 
thou hast driven me out this day from the lace 
of the eartli; and from thy face shall I be hid; 
and I shall be a fugitive and a vagabond on the 
earth; and it shall come to pass, that every one 
that findeth me shall slay me." This is a pathetic 
appeal, one that could come only from a spirit 
broken and humbled from a deep sense of guilt 
and its calamitous consequences. The repetition 
which it makes of the sentence shows how pro- 
foundly that sentence was felt, and its influence 
on the haughty mind of this wretched man. We 
behold in it a mind that would pray, but that 
despair chills it in the attempt — mine iniquity is 

* Maiiginal reading. This is oertftinlj the tnie fnmslatioiL 

62 
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too great for pardon. Jehovah heard the appeal; 
he gave to him a sign,* that no one should slay 
him, and, therefore, that so much of the sentence 
as inflicted banishment from the whole human 
race was rescinded. Accordingly, Moses relates 
that he brought his wife with him, and went to 
dwell on the east side of £den,f remote, indeed, 
from Adam, but not separated from all commu- 
nication with mankind. The history records the 
names of his principal descendants, and that in 
time he built a city, and called it after his first- 
bom, Enoch. This is surely inconsistent with the 
common interpretation of the sentence. K he 
were in perpetual fear of being slain, he would 
not associate with his posterity to build a city: 
nor is it conceivable how any mark put upon 
him could remove his own fears, the principal 
object for which it was given; and if that mark 
secui'ed his life by terrifying the beholders, as 
some have foolishly supposed, it is incredible that 
his wife should be unaflFected by it, and she and 

* So, precisely, the same expression is rendered in Exodos z. 1. 
— See Parkhurst on nrK ii. 

t The land of Nod— the land of the fagitive. The fact of hii 
haying a fixed inheritance, militates against the notion of his haying 
been a wanderer in the earth. It was surely the fear of death 
which was thus perpetually to urge him to flee from place to place, 
and to shun the sight of man. This he felt himself, and when 
this fear was taken away, there was nothing to preyent him from 
•electing a fixed place to dwell in. 
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his children alone endnre his presence without 
terror. To this absurdity the common notion 
leads us; how much more agreeable to truth 
and common sense is the history itself! Jehovah 
assures Cain that he should not be killed; that 
unhaj^y man believes the promise, and prepares 
submbsively to obey the command to separate 
from Adam« 

The building of the city is a very convincing 
evidence of a change of mind fer the better. He 
no longer cultivates the earth, because a curse, 
not a blessing, was pronounced upon his labours; 
but he employs his intellectuid powers in other 
things not prohibited to them. The name which 
he called his son gives some weight to this view 
of his history. Enoch means instructed, and the 
word is chiefly used in reference to religious in- 
struction. The name, indeed, tells us nothing as 
to the sort of instruction which its possessor re- 
ceived; but it indicates the state of Cain's mind 
at the time. It is certain, also, that he was careful 
to in&rm his children of the Lord's dealings 
towards himself, and that he confided in the 
divine promise to preserve him from the avenger 
of Abel's blood; for one of his remote descendants 
is related to have alluded to it in a matter in 
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which he was concerned, and probably to ex- 
cuse himself for having shed blood. 

But did not Cain's posterity turn out very 
wicked? Yes; but one would not conclude from 
this that he died a wicked, incorrigible man; yet 
this is the conclusion which most commentators 
deduce from the sentence of banishment from the 
visible symbols of the Lord's presence — a con- 
clusion not only unsupported by the fects of the 
history, but inconsistent with them. There was 
nothing wrong in his building a city,* nor was 
his anxiety to promote civilization and human 
comfort sinful; and why these should be esteemed 
evidences of his incorrigible wickedness, it is dif- 
ficult to a plain mind to comprehend. H they 
were wrong in him, they must be equally sinful 
now, and intellectual advancement should be dis- 

* Henry, in his commentary, regards this as a wicked attempt of 
Cain to defeat the divine decree, that he should be a yagabond 
and a wanderer on the earth — that is, he does a thing not sinful 
in itself, and which another might do, not only without sin, but 
even with approbation, as employing his talents to his own and 
others' advantage ; but the motive changed its character, and im- 
parted to it the nature of sin. But where did this learned indi- 
vidual discover the motive which he so unaccountably imputes? 
And why impute it to the building of a city, and not to his fixing 
his residence in the land of Nod ? It would be more rational to 
believe that the land to the east of Eden was assigned to him by 
his tSetther, as lord of the earth, and which he would not have 
done if the Lord had not mitigated the severity of the sentence, 
on.his appeal and acknowledgment of his guilt. 
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courag^d as detrimental to pure religion. We 
have learned better things; experience is conti- 
nuallj presenting additional proo& of the efficacy 
of true religion upon our temporal, as upon our 
spiritual comforts. The progress of the gospel is 
not unaccompanied with improvements in in- 
tellectual science. The day is gone by, we fer- 
vently hope for ever, when ignorance could be 
cherished as the mother of devotion; and the 
time, we trust, is not distant when the cold and 
cheerless philosophy of infidelity shall bow in 
grateftd submission to the purer philosophy of 
the Bible, and science be seen the truer and more 
precious, as it draws nearer to revelation. 

We have seen to what important interests the 
death of Abel subserved; that it taught Adam 
the danger of indulging carnal views of Eden, to 
look beyond the grave for rest with God, the 
awMness of deaths and how to overcome this 
enemy of our nature by faith in the Redeemer.* 
It has also been shown how suitable to Adam's 
circumstances the commandment given in Eden 

* At the end of the fourth chapter there is this remarkable 
passage— Then» namelj, when Seth was 105 years old, then it 
was began to call on the name Jehoyah. The name Jehovah, as 
a name of the Bedeemer, was known before, bat then worship 
was truly and properly paid to him under that name as the pro- 
mised deliyerer of mankind; so slowly did Adam acquire a 
knowledge of the truib, and orercome his carnal longings. The 
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was, and the instruction communicated by it as 
to the Creator's character. How intimately the 
subsequent parts of the narrative are connected 
with it, and however apparently inconsistent, on 
a first view, on a closer examination they har- 
monize with each other and with the whole ; 
how inartificially the entire history is conducted; 
the profound views it discloses of the workings of 
the human mind, and their influence on our first 
parents and their children exactly as we read it 
in our own experience, and, where it differs, that 
difference required to fulfil the divine purposes, 

following obsenrations are taken from a note in '* Adam Clarke's 
Commentary'* on Gen. xzi. 33 — "And called then on the name of 
the Lord'*:— 

"On this important passage Dr. Shuckford speaks thus: — 
Oar English translation very erroneously renders this place, he 
called npon the name of Jehovah ; but the expression, Dva i«r)p 
Xara beskem, never signifies to call upon the name; DV isnp Xara 
$hemt would signify to invoke or call upon the name, or dv Sm tsnp 
Karaelnhemto cry unto the name; but DVa rop Kara beshem, 
signifies to invoke in the name, and seems to be used where the 
true worshippers of God offered their prayers in the name of the 
tme Mediator, or where the idolaters offered their prayers in the 
name of false ones (I Kings xviii. 26) ; for as the true wor- 
diippers had but one God and one Lord, so the false worshippers 
had gods many and lords many — 1 Cor. viii. 5. We have several 
instances of Knp Kara, and a noun after it, sometimes wiih and 
sometimes without the article Ss^ el, and then it signifies to call 
upon the person there mentioned : thus, mn* Nip Kara Jehovah, 
is to call upon the Lord (Psalm xiv. 4, xvii. 6, xxxL 17, liii. 4, 
cxviii. 5, &c.) ; and mn* S^ N-ip Kara el Jehovah, imports the 
same (1 Sam. xii. 17, John i. 6, ftc.}; but c«a isnp Kara beshem 
is either to name bt the name (Gen. iv. 17, Numbers xxlii. 42, 
Ps. xlix. 11, Isaiah xliiL tU.), or to invoke in the name, where it 
is used as an expression of religious worship," 
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but precisely such as no uninspired writer would 
have thought of; or, if he had, not ventured to 
record. Thus, I trust, the literal interpretation 
of the history and its inspired character have 
been established, and by implication we may 
infer the truth and literal character of the record 
of the creation in the first chapter. 



LECTURE V. 



ADAMS THIRD MISTAKK, AND ITS CALAIOTOUS BKSULTS— ^THE PSltXLOUS 
EXPBBDCSNT TRIED BT TUB TWO RACES : OF RELIGION WITHOUT CIVILI- 
ZATION, AMD CIVILIZATION WITHOUT RBUOION— THEIR IDOLATRY — THX 
STATE OF REUOION FROM THE DEATH OF ABEL TO THE FLOOD — THE 
NECB88ITT FOR THAT AWFUL CALAMTTT TO PREPARE FOR THE PULFit* 
MBNT OF THE PROMISE. 



' And God looked upon the earth, and« behold, it was eernipt; ftir all flesh had 
oormpted Its way upon the earth.'*— OKinsis tL, 13. 



After the separation of Cain from Adam, his 
descendants formed two great families, which 
appear to have had for a long time very little, 
perhaps no intercourse with one another. Their 
pursuits appear to have been diflFerent. Cain's 
posterity possessed no small share of his talents 
for improvement in the arts and civilization; and 
as no mention is made of any of Seth's descen- 
dants becoming celebrated until after their inter- 
marriage with those of Cain, we may conclude 
that either they had not natural talents for these 
things, or that they were diverted by some im- 
portant reasons fix)m employing them in the pro- 
motion of refinement and civilization. 

It cannot be uninteresting to inquire into the 
state of religion fr^m the death of Abel unto the 



flood, and the extent and the causes of the wide* 
edness vhich prevailed, so far as the brief record 
left us by Moses will enable us to discover 
them. 

As none of Adam's children, save those of 
Cain, became famous for any discoveries in the 
arts, we take this silence of Moses as an admis- 
sion that Ae posterity of Seth devoted them- 
selves to the pastoral life, with just so much atten- 
tion to husbandry as would supply their few and 
simple wants. Nor is it unnatural — nay, it is 
only natural — ^that Adam would sedulously dis- 
courage his children from exercising their abi« 
lities in husbandry, from recollection of the errors 
into which it had apparently ensnared himself. 
It is natural that he should associate with his 
guilt and calamity the external, though really 
innocent, cause of them; and that he should dis* 
courage the cultivation of the earth and any im- 
provement in civilization, lest he himself^ or his 
posterity, should be seduced again into error, 
whence similar or more awiul calamities might 
be the unhappy consequence. Undoubtedly this 
feeling was wrong; yet we cannot ourselves boast 
of any exemption from it. Minds newly awa- 
kened to a sense of the value of religion are par- 
ticularly prone to it, and suffer not a little from 
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the fears and scruples it occasions. They have 
just hegon to fear God, and are fearfiil to offend; 
and as certain things exercise a detrimental in- 
fluence on their spiritual happiness, they transfer 
their abhorrence of their inclination fer them to 
the things themselves, and not only endeavour to 
avoid them, but also learn to believe them sinful. 
One cannot entirely blame the feeling that would 
flee temptation to indulge even in innocent 
things, which their experiences hows to many per- 
sons to be injurious to their spiritual peac>e; though 
reason teaches us to ascribe the injury rather 
to a wrong frame of mind, than to -lawful enjoy- 
ment In ordinary cases no bad effects to society 
at large are seen to follow from the indulgence of 
this feeling; and if Adam had merely restricted 
himself, and not employed his parental advice and 
authority to prevent his descendants by Seth from 
cultivating the arts, as beyond all question he 
must have done, for otherwise some one or more 
of tliem would have obtained eminence in the 
arts, society would not have been prejudiced by 
this his third mistake. The suffering from this 
self-denial, and probably, too, not unprofitable to 
him, would have been entirely his own, and his 
posterity not debarred from that advancement in 
intellectual bgiowledge which God had designed 
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for them, and is never found unassociated with 
civilization and refinement.* 

As some may not immediately see the force of 
these remarks, and may not admit that Adam did 
discourage Seth's children from improving their 

* Many regard the progress of intellectual science with dis- 
tmst, as ii^urions to tme religion, because it multiples our 
wants, thereby increasing our facilities for gratifying the bodily 
appetites, and has been so often used by presumptuous self-conceit 
to mislead the weak. Conclusions such as these sayour more of 
imagination than of reason. The history of mankind uniformly 
attests that the pastoral life, unless checked by proximity to cItI- 
lization, tends to reduce man to the savage state. This is not the 
state designed for man by his all-gracious Creator ; if it were, he 
nerer would hare placed him amid the luxuries and enjoyments of 
Eden, nor descended himself to instruct him in the wonders of 
creation. If it were not his intention that the mind should be 
cultiyated, and intellectual knowledge increased, he would not 
haye endowed him with mental ability, nor taught him language. 
A few signs would haye sufficed to express his wants ; and instincts 
similar to those of the inferior animals to intuitiyely teach him to 
proyide for himself and his offspring. Few blessings haye de- 
scended on us from aboye which, in this our fallen condition, we 
haye not sadly abused ; and it is by no means improbable that we 
owe to our wickedness the many revolutions which inteUectual 
science has suffered, and have left it, after so many ages of cul- 
tiyation, yet in its in&ncy. The discoyeries of Cain's poster!^ 
perished in the flood ; those, of Greece and Borne found a tomb 
in the barbarism of the Turks and the northern tribes. Of Solo- 
mon's research we enjoy only what the Bible has presenred, and 
that displays a mind of such superior wisdom as to make us regret 
the loss of the remainder. But we should not argue from the 
abuse of anything against its sober and legitimate use. Let intel- 
lectual knowledge be the handmaid of true religion, and what 
blessings will not its continual progress and adyanoement confer 
upon the world ? Superficial knowledge puffs up with self-conceit ; 
the presumptuous are always the most shallow. Bnlarged know- 
ledge promotes humility ; and wheneyer it is abused to other pur- 
poses than to teach us to fear God and keep his commandments, 
we haye the testimony of one who sought happiness from this 
»bQie of it, that it is bi^t ** rta^ and yej^atiop of spirit," 
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temporal condition, a brief examination into the 
state of his feelings after Abel's death, with what 
Moses relates, will, I hope, satisfy the most hesi- 
tating mind. 

He would naturally, and justly, ascribe his 
error to his own carnal longings after the luxuries 
of Eden; he would connect these with what inno- 
cently excited them — ^the superior comforts which 
were the fruit of Cain's agricultural skill; he 
would attribute the subsequent calamities of the 
death of one son and the banishment of the other 
to his own encouragement of Cain to agricultural 
pursuits; and hence conclude that the advantages 
to be derived from them were, at least, dangerous, 
and condemn himself for having cheered on his 
son on the fatal path. Love, too, for Abel, admi- 
ration of his wisdom, and recollection of his piety, 
would incline him, even of themselves, to prefer the 
life, by which he was enabled to become so much 
better acquainted with divine truth, than himself. 
By the pastoral life no saddening recollections 
would be awakened; while every new fruit grown, 
or old one improved, would remind him of his ig- 
norance, his errors, and his misfortunes. These he 
would naturally endeavour to forget; at least he 
would have no pleasure in pursuits which must 
perpetually bring them to his remembrance. Few 
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delight in the melancholy pleasure of brooding 
over their afflictions, and seek their comfort in 
the miseries of despair. Grief undermines health, 
and rapidly hurries to the grave, to which such 
persons seem to behold their progress with satis- 
faction, as if its forgetfulness were the proper 
balm for a broken heart. But Adam was yet 
young; centuries were yet to roll over his head; 
and however bitter his affliction, it did not sink 
him into despair. 

Thus remembrance of his error, love for Abel, 
and, perhaps, some impression that Abel's pursuit 
was the true way to piety and wisdom, and the 
natural feelings of the heart would urge him to 
turn with abhorrence from agricultural pursuits. 
He would, under such feelings, endeavour to im- 
press his own convictions on his children, and 
direct their attention to the pastoral life, as the 
least exposed to temptation. But however na- 
tural this reasoning, and familiar to our expe- 
rience, it was erroneous. He might have reflected 
that, though agricultural pursuits excited carnal 
longings in his mind, they could not have the 
same influence on his children. They had not 
been in Eden, and though, from his description 
of it) their imaginations might be excited, and 
thus a desire to enter it raised, yet their partaking 
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of better food, from the exercise of their intelli- 
gence and skill, could not affect them with nndue 
expectations of having their desires gratified; 
and, least of all, would it tempt them to believe, 
that he who evinced the greatest skill in supply- 
ing the luxuries of the table would be the pro- 
mised seed. But for reasoning like this Adam's 
knowledge was insufficient. He had not expe- 
rience to guide him; and even if he had, it would 
probably have proved but a feeble barrier against 
the feelings by which he was overborne. We 
enjoy that experience ourselves, and we are fami- 
liar with its inefficiency to calm excited feelings, 
or to restrain the impetuosity of human passions. 
Against the silliest scruple in religion we plead 
the testimonies of experience in vain; and we as 
vainly urge them against excitement in the most 
trifling civil affairs. Few know the value of expe- 
rience untilit is too late to profit by its wisdom, and 
hence there is so little I'eal knowledge and wisdom 
in the world; few say, with the modest EUhu, 
" I said days should speak and multitude of years 
should teach wisdom." Each one seeks to form 
his own experience, and it is not until he ap- 
proaches the borders of the grave he begins to 
feel that his exertions have added very little to 
human knowledge, and he had merely trod a path 
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already well beaten by others, from whose wisdom 
and experience he might have profited, and his 
time and talents been more beneficial to mankind. 
We cannot justly blame Adam for not having 
thought more correctly than ourselves, though 
his mistake was more important in its results 
than ours. But we do, and ought, to blame him 
for not having asked counsel of God. In every 
difficulty this was his duty. Here there was a 
a peculiar necessity for it ; he was sent forth to 
till the ground, from whence he was taken, and 
though this required some labour, yet a little 
reflection would have shown to him that God, 
who had just before stayed the sword of divine ven- 
geance, and bade him hope to enjoy again, through 
the promised seed, the blessings of Eden, would 
not direct him to any work not needful to his 
spiritual happiness. Had he so reflected, he 
must have doubted whether it would be justifiable 
in him to neglect the cultivation of the earth; or 
if his own distaste of it from the unpleasant recol- 
lections which it awakened made his own labours 
unprofitable, whether he ought to discourage his 
children from agricultural pursuits. This doubt 
would have brought him to solicit the divine 
counsel. Alas ! how foolish and blinded with 
self-conceit is the human heart ! Two failures 
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were not enough to teach Adam not to rely on 
his own wisdom. The crafty enemy again de- 
ceived him; but he did not live to see the cala- 
mitous consequences; they were tasted in all 
their bitterness by his posterity. 

In this Adam frustrated the design of God to 
improve and civilize mankind, by ordering the 
blessings of true religion to hallow and guide 
every advance in intellectual knowledge. Agri- 
cultural science greatly influences the im- 
provement of the mental powers. This influence, 
though now less noticed, is indispensable tq 
the arts. In every country, where it is syste- 
matically discouraged, do the arts, if even by 
factitious circumstances they might for some 
years seem to flourish, ultimately decline, and 
the people sink into the barbarism from which 
they had emerged. But it is more perceivable 
in the first efforts of a people to emerge from the 
savage state; their improvement in civilization is 
commensurate with improvement in agriculture: 
the latter inspires a desire for better clothing and 
more comfortable dwellings, by communicating a 
taste for better food. Success stimulates to far- 
ther exertion; ability will soon find matter enough 
to exercise it; the stream of talent will begin to 
flow into various channels, as necessity or enter- 
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prize levels the embankments which confine it to 
one undeviating and unprofitable course. Many 
nations still exist which prefer the chase or pas- 
toral pursuits to agriculture. Their weakness, 
ignorance, and decay read an important lesson to 
mankind; they are fast diminishing before civi- 
lized man: the latter, indeed, but too often em- 
ploys his superiority in treachery, cruelty, and 
oppression to these children of nature; but if his 
treatment of them were ever so mild and consi- 
derate, they m^st adopt the habits of their wiser 
and more industrious neighbours, or perish as a 
people. The savage, who knows no better food 
than the wild fruits of the forest, is contented 
with his nakedness; he murmurs not that he is 
obliged to sleep on the ground and to pillow his 
head on a log; he feels no debasement in the 
utter ignorance and prostration of mind which 
envelop him in charms to preserve him from 
real or imaginary evils. No one would expect 
fi-om him any valuable improvement or discovery 
in the arts or intellectual science; his mind must 
first be brought to act, and to effect this expe- 
rience shows it to be the wisest and safest plan 
to instruct him in the simplest processes of agri- 
culture, simultaneously with the inculcation of 
true religion. 

H 
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Here we have another reason for the curse on 
the ground for Adam's sin. We have already 
seen its utility in promoting his spiritual happi- 
ness. In connexion with the commandment to 
till the ground, the curse seems to have been also 
designed to prevent him from sinking into the 
sloth and apathy of savage life, and to secure his 
advancement in civilization. So Moses unpre- 
tendingly relates;* he makes no parade of the 
important discovery. Whence did he learn it? 
Would it occur to the forger of a story to state 
such an apparent inconsistency, an act of such 
apparent cruelty, accompanied with the most 
sarcastic irony — ^the benevolent Creator of the 
world to curse the earth with barrenness, and 
then to command his sinful child to till and cul- 
tivate it? Yet in this very act we see the mani- 
festation of the same gracious care which provided 
in the promise for the development of his mental 
powers. Whence did Moses obtain this wondrous 
wisdom? From revelation, and from revelation 
only. 



* The high degree to which ciTifization and lefinement reached 
before the flood may be conceived from the ^t, that Tubal Cam, 
only the aeyenth in direct descent from Adam, had attained to 
ftuch skill in the arts as to put an edge on copper tools, which now 
the best workmen find it rery difficult to do. — Oenesis, iv. 22 
(marginal reading). 
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Adam did not live long enough to witness the 
pernicious consequences of his error. It is i)ro- 
bable that, when he beheld the growing wicked- 
ness of Cain's posterity and contrasted it with 
the deep and serious piety of Seth's, he felt re- 
joiced; at least such a feeling would be very 
natural, at having chosen for the latter the pas- 
toral life. Could he have secured the perpetual 
separation of the two races, perhaps the best 
wishes of his heart might have been realized, or 
the introduction of idolatry among them deferred. 
But this was, in the nature of things, impossible. 
The increase of mankind would bring the famOies 
nearer to each other; neighbourhood would pro- 
duce acquaintance; this would gradually grow 
into familiarity and friendship, and at length 
terminate in matrimonial alliances. This was 
the critical time when the wisdom of Adam's 
choice was fairly tested. Had he lived to witncjss 
the calamitous evils which necessarily followed 
from it, his mind must have sunk under the 
terrible shock: the loss of his first son, a youth 
of intelligence and promise, and the death of the 
second caused by one error; and the total ruin of 
mankind by the other, would have been a cala- 
mity too severe for human infirmity to bear, and 
God spared him the bitter cup. 
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It is an interesting and instructive record: 
two great families involuntarily* trying the pe- 
rilous experiment of civilization without religion, 
and religion without civilization. Both failed, 
and it is difficult to say which was the more per- 
nicious to mankind; for though Cain's descen- 
dants departed sooner from the truth than those 
of Seth, yet the latter, after the intermarriages 
between the races, exceeded the former in wick- 
edness and irreligion — "They became mighty 
men which were of old, men of renown," or rather 
men of the name. 

Cain, as we have seen, left the divine presence 
for his new abode, subdued in spirit. He seems 
to have carefully instructed his children in the 
events which had occurred, and their duty to keep 
the commandments. We may believe that as he 
taught them not to injure one another, and of 
this the observation of Lamech, the fifth in de- 
scent from him, is an irrefragable proof, so he 
inculcated, also, the remaining commandments, for 
that which forbids to slay was ih^ only one he 
had any interest in concealing. They knew that 
God ought to be feared, but not having a perma- 



* By thu word \b not meant, that they did not act on their own 
choice ; hut that they did not make the selection with the design 
of trying the experiment. 
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nent religious establishment to preserve it, this 
knowledge appears to have been very soon lost, 
or greatly corrupted by idolatry. This Moses 
distinctly intimates when he relates that, soon 
after the intermarriages, idolatry overspread the 
earth — "And God looked upon the earth, and 
behold it was corrupt; for all flesh had corrupted 
his way upon the earth.** It is irrational to be- 
lieve that Seth's children fell of themselves 
into this wickedness; they had the pure worship 
of God among them, and if the daughters of Cain 
were not given to it, there had been no tempta- 
tion to them to transgress. Experience confirms 
that, where the pure worship of God is duly and 
publicly upheld, idolatry is unknown; and it is 
no less certain, that neglect of this important 
duty prepares for the gradual introduction of 
idolatry, and its invariable handmaids — violence, 
superstition, and impurity. Men must worship 
something or other to relieve.the agonizing appre- 
hension of an hereafter. If they do not worship 
the true God, they will debase and pollute tliem- 
selves with idols. No advancement in civili- 
zation — ^no progress, however great, in intellec- 
tual science and the arts can secure them from 
this degradation. The greatest minds, unless 
governed by true religion, are exposed to its in- 
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fluence equally with the most ignorant Cain'0 
posterity, therefore, not being secured by civili- 
zation from idolatry, and Seth's having no imme- 
diate temptation to follow them, unless by the se- 
ductive solicitations of their new wives, several 
similar instances being recorded by Moses and 
other sacred writers, we conclude that the descen- 
dants of Seth received their first lessons in idol- 
atry from those of Cain. 

We have said that civilization is not of itself 
a preventive against idolatry; we may go 
&rther, and say that it tends to perpetuate it 
Civilization, by bringing its poetry to soften 
down its worst features, throws an air of interest 
and refinement over it which powerfiilly engages 
in its favour the affections of the alienated 
heart of man. By a familiar process the mind 
transfers the admiration, which it feels for the 
genius that has given life, regularity, and oma- 
ment to the confused systems of idolatry, to the 
systems themselves; and the idol gains an ascen- 
dancy in the heart, from which the mind is 
reluctant to disturb it and even recoils with 
horror from the attempt as impious and sacri- 
legious. Civilization gives the rude, misshapen 
idol a more elegant form, and clothes it in a 
more captivating dress. But it is^ nevertheless, 
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the same idol still; its abominations, though 
more refined, are the same, but infinitely more 
pernicious. Civilization has never yet cast oflF 
one idolatrous abomination; it has, on the con- 
trary, added very many. 

The particular objects of their idolatrous 
veneration cannot be stated with certainty; but 
there are two passages from which a reasonable 
inference may be made, that the material 
heavens were, at least, among the number of 
their idols. Moses introduces God as saying, 
before the flood, and as the great motive which 
determined him to inflict that awful judgment, 
"My spirit shall not always strive with man." 
Afiber that calamity he also said, "I will not 
again curse the ground any more for man's sake; 
for the imaginations of man's heart are only evil 
from his youth;* neither will I again smite 
any more every living thing as I have done. 
While the earth remaineth, seed-time and har- 
vest, and cold and heat, and summer and winter, 
and day and night shall not cease."! ^ ^^^ 

* That Moses meant by the expression, imaginations of the 
heart, the objects of its idolatrous worship, or rather, perhaps, 
its tendency to that worship, there can he no doubt. Compare 
Deut. zxix. 18, 19. 

t The passage last quoted can only be understood of a super- 
natural suspension of the seasons.— See Bishop Sherlock's fourth 
DifloouTse on Prophecry, 
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judgments here mentioned only two are pdrticii^ 
larly stated in the previous part of the nar- 
rative, and they were literally fulfilled; the rest 
very probably happened occasionally as the 
iniquities of men provoked the divine dis- 
pleasure. The material heavens are the instru- 
ments by which all changes in the seasons are 
brought about; and when men forgot God, and 
became vain in their imaginations, their worship 
would naturally be directed to them, as in later 
times we know that it has been, either to ward 
off calamity or to procure a blessing. Irregu- 
larity in the seasons would, on the other hand, 
serve to show that the sun, moon, and stars are 
ruled by a higher power, who orders everything 
after the counsel of his own will, and also ad- 
minister a severe correction for the improper 
worship paid to them by men. The idol would 
thus be an instrument to teach and punish the 
idolater. The one event would manifest the 
vanity of the idol, and the just anger of God 
for this profanation of his name and honour. It 
was a very awful punishment — an additional 
curse on the earth for the corruption and 
violence which filled it; the misery and wretch- 
edness which must have followed these visita- 
tions are scarcely conceivable. But punishment 
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lias never yet corrected the wickedness of the 
human heart; it has only made it more rebel- 
lious. Such was its effect in those early times; 
such, alas! in later, even in Christian times, and 
such it wiH be to the end of the world.* 

The idolatry of Seth's descendants is more 
clearly stated; theirs was the peculiar crime of 
affecting to be the Messiah, of assuming his 
name and character, and of suffering the weak- 
ness, the fears, and the self-interest of men to 
gratify their wicked ambition, by offering divine 
worship to their honour. The fruit of their 
intermarriage with the daughters t)f Cain be- 
came mighty men, which were of old, men of 
renown, literally, men of the name. At the 
€nd of the fourth chapter Moses says, that about 
the time of tiie birth of Enos it was begun to 
worship Messiah by the name Jehovah; and 
now that he records their wickedness, he is 
careful to mark in what that wickedness con- 
sisted; they became men of the name, either 



*The Mohammedan devaBtations have not cured the Greek 
church of its lore for idols: ";The .rest of the mea which were 
not killed hj these plagues, yet repent^ not of the works of 
their hands, that they should not worship deyils (demons), and 

idols of gold and silver, " &c Rev. Ix. 20. Nor will the still more 

awful chastisement of the idolatrous Church of Rome have a 

better effect, for neither will she repent to give God the glory 

Bev. xvi. 9. 

H 2 
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assumed themselyes or suffered their flatterers 
to give them the incommuoicable name, Je- 
hovah, and the worship theretofore connected 
with it.* 

Now the wickedness of men became ripe for 
judgment, and God, after one more effort to 
persuade them to repent, resdved to execute it. 
— "He saw the imaginations of the thoughts of 
man's heart to be only evil continually." How 
true is this description! The pride and ambition 
of the heart could not aspire to greater wicked- 

* In Exodus yi. 3, Ood says to Moses, that he appeared unto 
Abraham hy the name God Almighty, but by his name Jehovah 
he did not make himself known to him. This seems not a little 
inconsistent with what he writes in Grenesisxxiv., where Abraham 
swears his servant by the name Jehovah, as a name of God, and 
his brother Nahor addresses that servant as blessed of Jehovah ; 
and even the servant himself, praying, uses it as the well-known 
title of God. Infidels have not forgotten to adduce this against 
the truth of the Mosaic history. The inconsistency is, however, 
only apparent : Moses adhered as strictly to truth in this as in 
every other part of his history. The name Jehovah was profimed 
to purposes of idolatry before the flood. The descendants of Noah, 
despising the admonition read to them by that awful calamity, 
proceeded to imitate the wickedness of the former world, and to 
use the name Jehovah for idolatrous purposes.* The name sur- 
vived the confusion of language ; but God forebore to reveal him- 
self by it, until every remembrance of the manner in which it was 
profaned had passed away, together with the name itself. Hence, 
while yet it was remembered and used, he revealed himself under 
another name to Abraham, but when he could again assume it, 
without danger of its pro&nation, he commanded Moses to pro* 
claim it to the Israelites as his peculiar title. Thus is Moses con- 
sistent with himself, and he has been reviled for inconsistency by 
those who either could not or would not be at the pains to under. 

stand him. 

* Genesis xi. 4.—" Let ns make us the name." 
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ness than to be worshipped as God. Nor was 
that wkkedness peculiar to the times before the 
flood: in later times, and among the most 
polished nations it was not unnsual to offer 
worship to living men; to offer it to the dead 
was common to every age of heathenism, as it 
has been for many centuries to corrupt Chris- 
tianity. We cannot, therefore, wonder at this 
record of human guilt; there is nothing incre- 
dible in it; the result was precisely that which 
in the nature of things might, perhaps ought, 
to have been expected. 

Seth's posterity knew nothing of the comforts 
and luxuries of civilization until their inter- 
marriage with the posterity of Cain. In the 
fallen state of man, earthly comforts should be 
moderately enjoyed; excess in them is detri- 
mental to spiritual and bodily health; mode- 
ration in the use of them is generally the 
offspring of habit; very rarely is it seen in 
persons suddenly enriched with great worldly 
possessions, unless where the mind has been 
long instructed in the danger of abusing them, 
and has tasted of the peace flowing from com- 
munion with God through Jesus Christ. Such 
a mind might be strong enough to resist temp- 
tations to indulge in the to him unknown 
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pleasures of the world, and to profit by the ex- 
perience of others who had tried, and found 
them wortiiless. Yet even to him the struggle 
would be violent, and, perhaps, the victory not 
finally secured until after he had transgressed in 
some things and felt his spiritual peace en- 
dangered or gone. But few men are content 
with the' experience of others; most men prefer 
to form their own; and so it probably was with 
Seth's descendants. Besides, they could urge 
against the godly admonitions of the more pious 
some strong and unanswerable arguments: they 
might say, that it was not sinful to desire these 
comforts; God had nowhere forbidden them to 
seek them. They would commit no crime in 
exchanging the uncomfortableness of a hut or 
tent for the pleasureable and innocent enjoy- 
ment of a well-built house, or the rude clothing of 
skins for manufactured cloth. Why should they 
deny themselves the benefits of agricultural skill? 
God had commanded them to till the ground; 
and it might be more than doubted whether, by 
neglecting this, and wholly devoting themselves 
to the pastoral life, they had not done wrong. 
Thus reason would seem to concur with inclina- 
tion, as to the propriety of their intermarrying 
^ith the daughters of Cain, and thereby partici- 
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pating in the comforts and advantages of civili- 
zation. These women were, indeed, idolaters, 
and this alone should have prevented them from 
forming alliance with them, lest they should be 
enticed to forsake the worship of God for the 
idols of their wives. But as yet they had no 
experience of the seductive influence of idolatry, 
and the eagerness with which the human mind 
adopts its abominations, however absurd and 
degrading. Even now, with all these before 
our eyes, and the past history of its crimes to 
refer to, we require perpetual admonition and 
inculcation of the truth to guard us against its 
approaches; so awfully does the Prince of this 
world hold in bondage the human mind, and so 
true this history, which relates the entire sub- 
jection of Adam's mind to his power by his 
one breach of the commandment. 

There was no less danger of their abusing 
their new enjoyments by excess. This seems to 
have been the melancholy fact. Their immo- 
derate eagerness after them not only corrupted 
themselves, but also deprived their children of 
proper instruction, who soon became distin- 
guished only for their unparalleled wickedness, 
and the awfulness of their impiety. Had they 
been early and gradually familiarized to the 
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blessings of dvilization, they would not have so 
grossly abused them; for true religion spreads 
its ameliorating influence over earthly comforts; 
under its guidance science and the arts would 
not have exhausted themselves in beautifying 
the idol, and the idol temple; nor would the re- 
finements of the mind have been employed to 
give charms to a system which, if left to its 
original concision, must appear absurd and dis- 
gusting. These would all have been hallowed 
to the service of Jehovah; learning, science, and 
the arts would have progressively advanced, and 
commerce increased; nor would they have been 
exposed to those perpetual revolutions and alter- 
nations of civilization and barbarism which 
have been understood to fix a limit, beyond 
which there is no farther ascent, and from 
which, when attained to, the descent to mental 
ignorance and barbarism is inevitable. The 
history of the world presents us with many in- 
stances of this alternating process; but they 
have their explanation in either the absence of 
true religion or the corruption of it. 

The record we have now been tracing is very 
instnictive. On one side is civilization, with- 
out a national religious establishment, to pre- 
serve the knowledge of God and the purity of 
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his worship undefiled, degenerating into idola- 
try; on the other, such an establishment without 
civilization, corrupting itself, also, with idols, 
and mankind becoming, by the admixture, more 
depraved. Moses describes the growth of vio- 
lence as exactly proportionate to the increase of 
idol abominations. In this he is borne out by 
experience. Wherever we read the records of 
idolatry, we see its abominations written in 
blood; even apostate Christianity adds its testi- 
mony to that of Moses, on the danger of 
mingling true religion with idolatry, the ad- 
mixture being productive of greater mischief. 
A7here did he obtain this extraordinary infor- 
mation? This, surely, is heavenly, not human 
wisdom; and it is plain, from the arrangement 
of the different parts of the narrative, that they 
were adjusted so as to direct our attention to it. 

The impiety of Seth's descendants must 
appear incredible to persons unacquainted with 
the deceitfulness of the heart and the devices of 
the tempter. For their satisfaction, therefwe, a 
brief explanation is required. 

It was, as we have seen, the object of the 
tempter to frustrate the divine resolve to de- 
stroy his power, by disposing men to entertain 
false views of the promise: his efforts have, 
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therefore, been rather to corrupt religion than 
to destroy all belief in God. Indeed the latter 
was impossible; it was not possible for him to 
erase from the mind of Adam the remembrance 
of the commandment, of his fall, and of the 
lamentable consequences which followed. The 
new ordinances of religious worship, and the 
visible symptoms of the divine presence served 
perpetually to remind him of the promise. But 
it was permitted . the tempter to corrupt re- 
ligion, and when he had succeeded, by the 
intermarriage of the races, in seducing Seth's 
descendants to participate in idolatrous worship, 
he would naturally seek to turn their belief in 
the Messiah to his own advantage and their 
ruin; he had been so successftd in this device 
with Adam that he would naturally recur to it 
again, and particularly when the growing ten- 
dency of his victims to idolatry left them open 
to his snares. They had become mighty men, 
as remarkable for personal prowess as for 
stature, power, wealth ; the luxuries of civili- 
zation were at their command; blessings which, 
to be enjoyed, require moderation in the use of 
them; and, as already observed, experience 
shows that this very rarely happens, unless 
where the mind has been long and carefully in- 
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Stnicted in the! danger of intemperance and 
excess, or long familiarity lessens the temp- 
tation to over-indulgence. They were compara- 
tively new to them; it is not, therefore, won- 
derful that they were elate at their power, or 
that ambition should fill them with haughtiness 
and vanity; under less exciting circumstances, 
in later times, ambitious men affected divine 
honours, and fed their vanity with the sacrifices 
and incense which flattery or superstition pre- 
sented to them. Here there existed a belief 
that a man^hild should appear, to bruise the 
head of the serpent, remove the repelling flame, 
and restore to men the happiness and delicacies 
of Eden. Their great power and strength 
would seem to them so many favourable testi- 
monies as to themselves, each one so considering 
for himself being this honoured child; some, 
through fear, others from flattery, and many 
more from superstition, would profess their 
belief in them as the Messiah, and offer to them 
divine worship and honours. Their wickedness, 
violence, arid idolatry told sadly against their 
right to the title j but when they forsook the 
worship of God, the proper character of the 
Messiah must have been forgotten. In the 
midst of heathen abominations men would not 
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remember the perfections of the commandment, 
nor the sinless holiness necessary to overcome 
the tempter; retaining the recollection of the 
promise, they would clothe their deliverer in the 
perfections of their own abominations; superior 
celebrity for violence, and great personal and 
earthly prowess would secure for the pretender 
their affections and homage. Hence the success 
of those impious pretenders to the name and 
honours of Jehovah. 

This assumption of that incommunicable 
name shows the awful depravity of the human 
heart. His children, at length, affected to be 
what Adam hoped for when he tasted the for- 
bidden fi^t. Human wickedness could attempt 
no greater impiety than to sit upon the throne 
of God and assume his honours. When Adam 
arraigned the Creator as the cause of his fall, 
he had not as yet fully proved the turpitude and 
calamitous consequences of sin, and he was 
anxious to try the new powers he believed him- 
self to have gained by eating of the fruit; but 
his posterity had all the advantages of religious 
culture and experience to guide them. The 
divine judgments and admonitions brought con- 
tinually before them the danger of sin and its 
abomination in his sight. All these were urged 
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in vain; they seem only to have increased their 
daring; and when men universally acknowledged 
their claims, and one only true worshipper of 
God remained, their, iniquity — the hateful 
iniquity of the heart — ^was sufSciently dis- 
played, and judgment would admit of no longer 
delay. 

We wonder, as we review the history of those 
early times, that so much iniquity, so many 
awful crimes, such daring impiety should all 
have sprung from one transgression; and to see 
the purposes of God frustrated by errors, one of 
which was connected with Adam's belief in the 
promise, and the other resulted from his anxiety 
to escape a similar peril in future. His crafty 
enemy seemed to triumph in turning his faith 
and anxiety to avoid error into snares, by which 
himself and his posterity might be entrapped 
to their ruin; yet if we carefully trace these 
events to their causes, we shall see the origin of 
them in the heart. Had Adam been less confi- 
dent in the correctness of his own judgment, he 
would not have fallen into these errors; humility 
would have brought him to the cherubim to seek 
instruction. This he did not do; indeed, it is 
probable he never doubted the wisdom of his 
choice, so weak, so wicked is the heart, so very 
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foolish its most apparently prudent and cautious 
resolves. We lose much of the instruction of 
this instructive record, if we reflect not on the 
evidences it presents of the corruption and de- 
ceitMness of the heart, and the total corruption 
of our nature by the fall. To impress this upon 
our minds is obviously the design of Moses. 
His first allusion to it is rather indirect: he 
relates a fact from which a i*eflecting mind is 
necessitated to infer it,* but when the rod must 
fall on the guilty world he dwells on it again 
and again, and declares its incorrigibleness by 
any measure of punishment, howsoever severe. 

Moses does not state to what extent the intel- 
lectual powers aided this impiety of Seth's 
descendants; but as he particularizes only two, 
Enoch and Noah, who opposed the wickedness of 
the world, we cannot avoid the melancholy con- 
clusion, that they were employed to justify and 
defend their claims to divine honours. In later 
times, learning and science have laboured in the 
degrading office of defending or promoting false 
views in religion. There is not an opinion, 
however absurd, or doctrine so impious, which 
has not had the aid of science and learning to 
commend it to our adoption — nay, mental 

* See Lecture IL 
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ability has been employed to seduce from the 
paths of true religion; and as it led its miserable 
captives at its chariot-wheels, infidelity, or So- 
cinianism, or atheism sung its triumphs over 
divine truth. We often see the multitude wal- 
lowing in the filthy abominations of superstition, 
which some unsanctified, but superior mind 
commends to their acceptance, while he laughs 
at their credulity. Nor is learning always proof 
against the influence of superstition: men of the 
most exalted talents have sought for spiritual 
comfort in its absurdities. What intellectual 
ability, what refined casuistry, what subtile so- 
phistry have been unprofitably spent in recom- 
mending the papal absurdities of infallibility 
and transubstantiation! Why this sad abuse 
of man's mental powers? The imaginations of 
the thoughts of his heart are only evil con- 
tinually. 

But what most clearly shows the depth of the 
disease is, that the efforts of true religion to 
check this perversion of our mental powers, have 
ever been imperfect and ineffectual. The intel- 
lect, even when controlled by true religion, fails 
to fulfil the great object for which it was origi- 
nally bestowed. It is never stimulated to exer- 
tion by the single view of ministering to the 
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good of man and the promotion of God's gloiy. 
Some selfish or other unworthy motive is among 
the exciting causes, and stamps the guilt of im- 
perfection on its noblest works. 

What a horrid picture does the inspired histo- 
rian hold up to our view. He omits the long 
detail of crimes, which are probably much the 
same in all ages; he briefly records their origin, 
and their growth to maturity. On the latter he 
dwells a little. A careless reader ujiight wish 
that the entire record of our weakness and 
crimes were omitted; but such is our enmity to 
the things of God, that we need the most faithful 
delineation of our misery and guilt to persuade 
us to be saved. This, surely, must have been 
the design of Moses in thus unveiling the guilty 
recesses of the heart. He has told enough to 
show the whole head is sick, and the whole heart 
faint, and that the seed was promised to heal the 
one and to strengthen the other. And when he 
relates the weakness and inability of human 
prudence to preserve us from the snares of our 
subtle enemy, he points to the seed as our only 
refiige firom present peril and fixture wrath. 

We have now to inquire into the state of 
religion from Abel's death unto the flood. 

At this period of its history, religion assumed 
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somewhat of a distinct form. It did not com- 
municate any new truths, but the error which 
contributed to obscure those already known, was 
exposed, and the plan of salvation by faith in the 
seed was more clearly understood; at least the 
death of Abel seems to have been permitted for 
this end. It was a simple plan; it suited the 
infantine powers of Adam's mind, and provided 
full relief for his spiritual wants. It is one plan 
for all — ^for the philosopher and the savage, for 
the rich and the poor, for the wise and the un- 
wise. It views all mankind under one only 
aspect. They are miserable, blind, and naked: 
it removes their misery, takes away their blind- 
ness, and clothes their nakedness. All have 
sinned; all are in bondage to the enemy; all 
without good hope of ftiture blessedness; all 
alienated from God; and it meets these and their 
other spiritual wants by one simple remedy — 
faith in the death and righteousness of the seed. 
How Adam could have misunderstood a plan so 
intelligible, so beautifully simple as this, might 
excite our surprise, if we could forget that it 
has not been altered since, and yet, with all our 
knowledge, is still misunderstood, and what is 
worse, too often perverted or decried. 

Before the &11, the condition of man's justifi- 
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cation, or rather of his continuance in a state of 
justification, for he then enjoyed the favour of God 
on account of his being very good, was obedience. 
Since the fall, the condition of our justification 
is, of necessity, different; faith, only, is its pro- 
curing cause. The Sedeemer has triumphed 
over the powers of hell; he has ascended up on 
high, and led captivity captive. Faith in this 
mighty work as yet to come, comforted believers 
before he bowed his head upon the cross. So 
Jacob expressed himself — I have waited for thy 
salvation, Lord.* Faith in it as done sup- 
ports his children now. By faith, holy men of 
old obtained an interest in his merits; by faith, 
we are now accepted in the beloved. 

Faith is not defined by Moses, nor by any of 
the later sacred writers ;f but a sincere inquirer 
after truth may easily satisfy himself as to its 
import fi-om the brief record we are now consi- 
dering. The seed was promised to destroy the 
power of the tempter, and, by reconciling God to 
man, to open the way to Eden. Adam believed 
the promise; his faith embraced the seed as the 

* Genesis zliz. 18. 

t The weU-known sentence which commences the elerenth 
chapter of the Hebrews, is esteemed by maxiy a definition of faith. 
It does not, however, define faith. It merely says, that where it 
exists it will confer certain advantages. To state the effects of 
any principle, is one thing ; to define it, another. 
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procurer of these blessings to him; he was him- 
self carefollj excluded from aU participation in 
the mighty struggle which was to end in his 
deliverance; he was to enjoy the fruits of the 
Redeemer's victory, but not to share in the perils 
and sufferings of the conflict. Faith, by bring- 
ing before his view these important advantages, 
became an antagonist principle in his heart 
against the enemy, and, as such, influenced his 
affections and conversation. Thus, when fatigued 
with labour, and tired of the scanty and indif- 
ferent fare the earth afforded to him, he sighed 
for the enjoyment he had lost; the promise of 
restoration by the seed recurring to his remem- 
brance, would awaken hope of his wishes being 
gratified, and as hope would gather strength, so, 
proportionally, would the tempter's influence over 
him diminish, particulariy when he called to mind 
how he cheated him into disobedience by false 
hopes of knowledge and power, just as he now 
deceives by promises of happiness from the for- 
bidden pleasures of the world, which yet, as we 
taste them, whisper in our ears, "this is not 
happiness, but vanity and vexation of spirit." 

Faith was in him but the simple looking to 
Jehovah for remission of sins and restoration to 
Eden; and this faith served to purify his heart, 

I 
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and to change his conversation. The historian 
relates no forward act of rebellion of his after 
the delivery of the promise; he records, indeed, 
his errors, and enables us to trace them to his 
too great confidence in his own wisdom, but even 
in them we recognize his belief in the promise. 
And is faith now more than the simple looking 
imto Jesus for pardon, and acceptance with God? 
If ages have not altered the natural alienation of 
the heart from God, neither have they added to 
the mighty principle which was then revealed for 
the confiision of the enemy and the comfort of 
his hapless victims. Later revelations have made 
its necessity and power clearer unto us, as they 
have, also, the wickedness of the heart; but they 
have added no new principle to it for our justifi- 
cation. The truth which communicated hope to 
Adam, is still the well-spring of our joy, and the 
reformer of our life and conversation. 

Justification by faith only has been objected 
to as encouraging to licentiousness of life, and to 
avoid this imputation, some have weakly lowered 
its meaning, so as to leave it hardly distinguish- 
able from the error of justification by works and 
much more pernicious; for it steals upon the un- 
guarded mind in the guise of true religion, and 
succeeds in corrupting it, when the more openly- 
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expressed error would awaken feelings that must 
lead to its rejection. Excess of caution may 
have suggested this explaining away of the 
truth, to prevent offence from being taken by 
persons unacquainted with the gospel; but it 
was unnecessary, for the doctrine so clamorously 
objected to, is the principle which Moses relates 
to have been so beneficial to Adam. 

Let us more minutely examine his statement. 
The work of Adam's redemption was to be done 
by another; there must, therefore, have been 
some means provided, whereby the value of that 
work could be so available to his benefit, as not 
only to secure his pardon, but also disengage the 
enemy from his hold on his affections. The work 
was not finished then; redemption was merely 
promised at some friture time; and it is incon- 
ceivable by what other affectiop of the mind than 
faith its blessings could have become his. No 
future obedience of Adam, however it might 
show his acceptance with God, could have any 
share in his justification; that was the work of 
the seed alone; it was not the seed and Adam 
who should trample on the head of the serpent, 
but the seed alone. It was his voluntary act to 
make atonement for sin, and by his sinless obe- 
dience to overcome the enemy. Adam believes 
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the promise, and immediately a change begins 
in his whole condnct. Before it, his thoughts ef 
God were hard; he regarded him as an envious 
and selfish being, who sought to keep him in 
thraldom, by deterring him, under false pre- 
tences, from eating of the tree of knowledge; 
after it, how soon those wicked thoughts gave 
place to the better affections of hope, gratitude, 
and love. The truth is, the objection against 
the doctrine of justification by faith only, as 
tending to encourage licentiousness of life, is but 
a wile of the tempter to seduce the unwary into 
error. It is so far plausible, that it seems to 
indicate great anxiety for holiness of life, and in 
this it has an apparent advantage over the doc* 
trine it opposes; but, practically, justification by 
works, or, which is the same thing, by faith and 
works, has ever led to idolatry and its long train 
of evils and abominations. 

Perhaps the tendency of justification by faith 
only, to ascribe the whole glory of our redemp- 
tion to Jehovah, prejudices us more against it 
than its apparent hostility to holiness of life. 
We retain yet a remnant of the pride and ambi- 
tion which made Eve to rejoice in the prospect 
of being equal with God. We do not like to be 
pensioners on the divine bounty, and to owe all 
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to Ids unmerited grace. But if we examine it 
carefully, we shall see the justice of the Be- 
deemer^s claims to the ^orj of his own work. 
The work was his, and, in all reason, the glory 
of it should be his, too. He entered alone into 
the conjOict, for this is the plain meaning of the 
promise; he became obedient unto death; he 
gave his life a ransom for many. Who, then, 
but he, should wear the spoils of the enemy? 
To whom but to him should the song of victory 
be raised? 

There is this advantage in the doctrine of sal- 
vation by grace, or in justification by fidth only, 
for they are synonimous, that the divine ^ory 
is concerned in the salvation of his people. By 
castiug the burden entirely on him, as he has 
commanded them to do, his honour is interested 
to bear it for them; he will not leave them to 
perish in the wilderness. The battle is his, and 
in due time it will terminate in victory. They 
commit themselves to his guidance, and the whole 
power of the Godhead is arrayed in their defence. 
Their weakness but magnifies his mighty strength; 
and it is only when they yield to it, or, forgetting 
their Almighty protector, look around for other 
help and cherish the devices of their own hearts 
that they are confounded* Well had it been for 
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Adam had he trasted less to himself! What 
overwhelming evils would both himself and the 
world have escaped! Happy, too, if his oflfepring 
had been taught by his errors! But it is now as 
it was then, men follow their own inventions; 
they sow the wind, and necessarily reap the whirl- 
wind. 

But, perhaps, in speaking thus of the doctrine 
of grace, we are ascribing a knowledge of divine 
things to this period which property belongs to 
later times and clearer revelation. Let us, then, 
endeavour to collect the testimony of Moses on 
this important subject; as a mere matter of 
curiosity it will not be unacceptable, even if it 
should fail to be instructive. 

Adam, as we have seen, believed the promise. 
The death of Abel taught him the doctrine of a 
future life, and death to be the entrance to Eden. 
There is, however, just reason to suppose that 
many years rolled past before he became suffi- 
ciently reconciled to this truth, and discarded his 
carnal expectations of immediate restoration; for 
the next improvement in religious knowledge is 
recorded not to have occurred until the birth of 
Enos, Seth's son. Then, Moses says, it was be> 
gun to call upon the name Jehovah. 

This name was known before as the proper 
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name of the seed;* but the Creator being now 
invoked by it shows that Adam had acquired 
more correct notions as to the time of his appear- 
ance in tiie flesh, and the pure and perfect 
obedience he would render to the divine com- 
mandments, by which he might be distinguished 
from men. So long as he beheld the human face 
in the cherubim on the borders of the garden, it 
was to him an evidence of the Messiah not being 
come: for as they were the symbols of the God- 
head, and before them all worship was paid and 
sacrifices offered, to them must he have given 
the honour of the name Jehovah. The human 
face was the symbol of .the union of the seed 
with the Godhead, and while it continued there 
he would, unless God intimated otherwise, believe 
the Kedeemer had not come. 

The use of the name Jehovah, as the peculiar 
title of the Messiah, seems to me to indicate that 
Adam had then attained to the important truth 
of God's self-existence. He was i^orant of it 
when he partook of the fruit, for he sinned with 
a design of being like unto God, showing that 
he conceived the divine existence and power to 
be derived from the tree. Now, this he would 

* See Lactuxe IV., and note at the end. 
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not have done had he kno¥m God to be self-ex- 
istent. By whatever other motive the tempter 
might have seduced him, the one mentioned by 
Moses conld have had no influence upon him; 
nor would such a selection have numifested the 
tempter^s subtile character. Adam had, therefore, 
no notion at that time of God's self-existence; 
and it is probable that he continued long after 
the &11 to believe God's power and existence to 
be in some way or other connected with the tree. 
The fruit had been the cause of some misery to 
himself, but it did appear to have had a bene- 
ficial effect on the serpent. It seemed to take 
away his ignorance, and to endow him with power 
to speak and with intellectual knowledge, and 
this impression would naturally continite until 
he was convinced that the true tempter was a 
highly intelligent, though fallen, creature, who 
used the serpent as the most convenient instru- 
ment to accomplish his hatefiil purpose. Then 
the tree would be known to have been merely 
a test of obedience unpossessed of the miraculous 
virtue the enemy artfully intimated it to have. 
But for the calm reflection necessary to the attain- 
ment of this knowledge Adam's carnal longings 
unfitted him. Seth had not this hindrance. It 
is, therefore, likely that he made the important 
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cBiaeovery of God's self-existence from the name 
JehoTah^ for this it literally imports.* 

The promise revealed the doctrine of the 
resurrection of the seed. The death of Abel 
commnnicated the same great truth ; but it 
pleased God to place it beyond all doubt, by 
the translation of Enoch. He was a distin- 
guished character; his translation must have 
awakened no little attention; and it would 
hare been an easy and natural inference from it 
that the bodies of all who feared God would not 
be suffered to moulder for ever in the grave. 
This event served, also, to explain whatever of 
obscurity remained in the promise. It could not 
be that the seed would be less highly favoured 
than Enoch; the question would not be unasked, 
could not he who conferred the blessing of im- 
mortality on him, without passing through the 
gate of death, deliver the body of the seed from 
the grave — ^nay , could not the seed, being Jehovah 
manifested in the flesh, raise himself ? 

Adam did not live to witness this testimony 
to the riches of redeeming love; but there is 
reason to believe that he was not unacquainted 
with the doctrine of the resurrection of the body. 
The translation of Enoch was rather confirma- 

* See Lecture IV., and note at the end. 
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toiy of it than in itself likely to commnnicate 
it Indeed, in the then state of mankind, who 
were becoming every day more and more alien^ 
ated from God, it was more likely to be mistaken 
or abused to purposes of idolatry than improved 
to those of religious consolation. At a later 
period, when Elijah was translated, the doctrine 
of the resurrection was well understood by the 
Jews, and that remarkable event served then to 
render it undeniable unless to minds so ill-disposed 
as to cavil at anything. 

Hitherto we have seen all God's dealings with 
man to have some benevolent design in view be- 
yond the mere acts themselves. We cannot, 
therefore, isolate this into a mere mercy to Enoch; 
nor are we able to discover the divine purpose in 
it, or with what view Moses recorded it, unless 
to confirm the doctrine of the resurrection, which 
had become already known from inquiry into the 
promise. The resurrection of the seed once un- 
derstood, the inference was easy of the resurrec- 
tion of all interested in him, for otherwise the 
victory would not be complete, the body being 
still undelivered from the consequences of sin. 

When Adam believed the promise of restoration 
to Eden through the seed, he must have under- 
stood it to mean a Ml restoration to the enjoy- 
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ments of that happy place. Now, what were 
these? There is no doubt his intellectual know- 
ledge was cared for in Eden, and every step in 
it created some new or additional pleasure; but 
it is evident from all the facts of the history that 
lis anxieties w«^ directed rather to the luxuries 
he enjoyed there than to any mental improvement 
of which its forfeiture deprived him. When, 
therefore, he was at length convinced that he 
must die before he entered Eden, he would 
look forwjffd to the redemption of his body 
from the grave as included in the covenant of 
, mercy, and wiAout which the blessing would 
come to him shorn of what seemed to him, 
in the then state of his knowledge and expecta- 
tions, its most valuable gift. Thus the doctrine 
of a future state, where the children of God would 
be freed from the bondage of sin and the suflFering 
it brought into the world, and in the felicities of 
which the body would participate, was known 
unto Adam, and influenced his life and conver- 
sation.* 

He could not, if he reflected at all, but have 

seen that his redemption was altogether of 

grace, and the oftener he reflected upon it the 

^ greater must have been his delight that this 

• Vide Lecture VIIL 
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rich and plenteous mercy was not conditionate 
on his obedience but on the obedience of the 
promised seed. He had been tried before 
under favourable circumstances and he fell; 
now that the enemy had established his throne 
in his heart, and his affections were alienated 
from God, how could he hope to fare better 
on a second trial? The recollection of his 
wickedness on the eventful evening of his fall, 
when he dared to arraign his benevolent Creator 
with having caused his guilt, would teach him 
to admire and adore the forbearance and the love 
which pitied him and resolved on his salvation; 
and if, in a moment of complacency with him- 
self, he presumed to judge favourably of his own 
doings, and to think of pleading them in part 
for his justification, the remembrance of his mis- 
take as to Cain being the Messiah, and its im- 
happy consequences would check the rising vanity, 
and teach him how much more consistent with 
truth and his own interest it would be to ascribe 
the glory to God. 

A future state of rewards implies a similar 
state of punishments. There is no reason to 
believe that God's providential and moral govern- 
ment of the world was different then from what 
it is now. At present not eveiy wicked man is 
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punished for his ungodliness in this life, nor every 
righteous person rewarded; sometimes the good 
seem to be punished, and the wicked rewarded. 
It was probably, also, the same then; and if 
punishments in a future life were neither known 
nor feared, not only would the divine government 
appear unequal, but also weak and uncertain, 
and such as might be deceived or securely defied. 
But, did Adam make no effort to reclaim his 
degenerate posterity from their wickedness? Did 
he. ever seek the unhappy descendants of Cain 
and exercise his treble authority of father, and 
priest, and king, to teach them the fear of Je- 
hovah? Alas! no. The history is silent on this 
subject, and if it had been as silent as to others 
we might entertain the charitable hope that he 
did. This silence looks, at least, suspicious if we 
ought not to interpret it to his disadvantage. It 
was undoubtedly his duty to seek their spiritual 
Welfare; and though his own fears for himself, 
lest he might be entangled again in the carnal 
views which had produced so much misery both 
to himself and his children, may sufficiently ac- 
count for his neglect, yet, if he had gone forth to 
reclaim them, the divine approbation and blessing 
would have preserved him from danger and 
crowned his labours with success. A short time^ 
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before Adam's death Enoch boldly reproved the 
guilty world; he walked with God — ^that is, as 
the expression imports elsewhere in this book, and 
in the later books of scripture,he was not only him- 
self free from idolatry, but also boldly proclaimed 
God's anger against its promoters. Whether in this 
he acted under the direction of Adam, at length 
awakened to a proper sense of his duty, or by 
the immediate command of God, or from his own 
zeal for the truth and love for immortal souls is 
not said: his translation gives great weight to 
one or other of the two last. 

Better views than those of Adam respecting 
civilization were entertained by some, at least, 
of Seth's posterity, though too late to prevent 
the calamitous consequences for having so long 
neglected it, for Lamech said on the birth of 
Noah that ^^ he should comfort them concerning 
the work and toil of their hands, because of the 
earth which the Lord had cursed."* He had dis- 
covered Adam's error, and turned his attention 
to the improvement of agriculture; but his 



* Bishop Sherlock's 4th Disooone on Prophecy. Lftmech's 
words were certainly prophetic of the deliyerance of the earth 
from this ciirse ; for he was too wealthy to have been obliged to 
labour with his own hands. He was the patriarchal priest in 
direct descent from Seth, and, as such, a prince, and of course 
possessed of the property belonging to both ofEUses. 
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labours were for the most part unproductive from 
the double curse on the earth: one, the per- 
manent curse of restricted fertility for Adam's 
sake, and the other from the many awM judg- 
ments which made the seasons uncertain, to punish 
the wickedness of the world. These punishments 
fall on the unjust and the just alike; the wor- 
shippers of Jehovah felt equally with the idolaters 
the miseries of famine, or the suspension of the 
regular interchange of day and night, of summer 
and winter. 

But as the iniquities of men were now nearly 
ripe for judgment, so the progress of religious 
truth made Eden no longer necessary to the pre- 
servation of the doctrine of a fixture state of 
rewards and punishments beyond the grave.* 
The removal of Eden would cause no shock to 
men's belief in this important truth; for their 
ideas of happiness and communion with God 
were not connected with converse with him in 
Eden, as were Adam's nor with the enjoyment of 
delights there which they had never experienced. 
Adam was now dead; the necessity, therefore, for 
its existence no longer remained. The symbols 
of God's presence had ceased to be regarded. The 
divine honours were impiously assumed by wicked 

• Lecture HI. 
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and powerftil men, and eTen his incommunicabte 
name either taken by them or giyen to them by 
others. In fine, all things seemed to point to 
the necessity of a new dispensation, to prepare 
for the fulfihnent of the promise. 

Once more we appeal to the reader^s candour: 
let him examine minutely every part of this won- 
drous history. Was there ever a book written so 
replete with wisdom, so instructive from its les- 
sons of experience as this? Does it not power- 
ftdly plead for its own heavenly origin? This 
record is beyond the inventive powers of the 
highest intellect which has ever yet appeared in 
the world. It bears the impress of inspiration; 
and the exact agreement of its minutest details 
with the more serious and important facts, attests 
the correctness with which it has been trans- 
mitted to our times. 



LECTURE VI. 

SUPPLEMENTAL TO LECTURE I. 



TRB AfiODMSirrB OF BISHOP fiVlXXE IN Bl8 AXALOOT, AlTD OV XML CHAIJOM 
IN HIS NATURAL THEOLOOT XZAMINED — ^NATURAL BKUOION SHOWN TO HAVS 
NO] 



* But Of the tree of the knowledge of ffood and evil, thou dielt not eet of it; fnr in 
the day thon eatert ttiereof thoa ahalt nirely die."-«nrnn iL 17. 



The intelligent and well-informed reader, who 
has gone thus far with me, must have observed 
that the views entertained by writers on natural 
religion,* both as to what nature itself teaches, 
and our ability to discover it, are opposed to the 
statements of Moses. He relates that imme- 
diately after Adam's creation God revealed him- 
self to him, taught him the food proper for him, 
and instructed him in his duty to reverence, 
fear, and worship him. These writers, on the 
contrary, attempt to prove that man's reason can 
find God from his created works, cherish re- 
ligious regards to him, discover the attributes of 
his character, an^ distinguish between moral 
good and moral evil, or, in other words, to mark 

* The term, natural religion, ia a misnomer, for there ia no meh 
thing ; but for want of a better, and because use has made it fa- 
miliar, I feel myself compelled, though reluctantly, to retain it. 
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some actions as praiseworthy, and others as de- 
serving of reprobation^ And what is not a little 
surprising, they, though believing the Bible to 
be the revealed word of God, imagine their 
labours in this way needful to manifest the pro- 
priety of revealed truth and convince the infideL 

It has been too hastily believed that tiie 
nature and existence of God may be discovered 
from the works of creation; and the heathen are 
supposed, for this reason, to be inexcusable in 
denying him, and converting his glory into idols 
of wood and stone. The works of God do, in- 
deed, manifest his glory — ^the heavens declare 
the glory of God, and the firmament showeth his 
handy-work; but it is only to those who know 
him from revelation they communicate this 
knowledge of him. We cannot know God, un- 
less from revelation; I do not mean to say that 
we cannot know him as fully from nature as 
from revelation; but that we cannot know him 
at all, unless from revelation. Without it our 
reason cannot discover him, still less ascertain 
our duty to him. 

If this be true, as most certainly it is, much 
precious time and ability have been unprofitably 
spent in showing the analogies of nature to re- 
velation, for those analogies may^ be no more 
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than the aspects under which our minds have 
been taught by revelation to view the works of 
creation. 

Those views have been so long received as un- 
deniable truths, that a writer risks his fame and 
character in the bare attempt of calling them in 
question. Prejudices long formed are with dif- 
ficulty removed, and to believe that men whose 
praise is in the church for their labours in de- 
fence of the Christian religion, had, after all, 
only opposed the revelation they were zealous to 
maintain, is exceedingly painful. But the truth 
of God must be upheld, even though names dear 
to us should suflfer in the inquiry. I do, there- 
fore, trust that the proofs I am about to offer 
will be calmly and unprejudicedly weighed. 

" Let it be remembered," then, writes Bishop 
Butler, " that religion comes under the twofold 
consideration of internal and external; for the 
latter is as real a part of religion — of true reli- 
gion, as the former. Now, when religion is con- 
sidered under the just notion, as an inward 
principle to be exerted in such and such inward 
acts of the mind and heart, the essence of natural 
religion may be said to consist in religious regards 
to Ood the Father Almighty; and the essence 
of revealed religion, as distinguished from natural. 
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to consist in religions regards to the Son and to 
the Holy Ghost."* A little further on he ex- 
plains the religious regards to the Son and Holy 
Ghost to be regards of reverence, honour, love, 
trust, gratitude, fear, hope. What those are 
which natural religion teaches us to offer to 
God he does not say; but we may suppose them 
not materially different. 

With the distinction here insisted on between 
natural and revealed religion we have at present 
nothing to do. Our business is with the state- 
ment that the religious regards of reverence, 
honour, love, trust, gratitude, fear, hope, or if 
there be any other, can be learned from natural 
religion, independently of revelation. TMs great 
man had himself some misgivings on the subject; 
for in the opening of this very chapter, speaking 
of the necessity of revelation, from the deplorable 
ignorance of the heathen, he says — '^ It is impos- 
sible to say who would have been able to have 
reasoned out that whole system, which we call 
natural religion, in its genuine simplicity, clear 
of superstition; but there is no ground to affirm 
that the generality could; if they could, there is no 
sort of probability thai they would.^ f Through- 

* Biitiler*8 Analogy, part IL, chap, i., lect. 2. The italict 
are not mine. I give the passage as it is in the copy I have, 
t Again, the italics are not mine. 
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out his entire ^^ Analogy" he considers man as a 
fallen being; his reasonings, whether firom pre- 
sumption or experience, have reference to him 
solely in this state; and yet this is not the state 
in which a writer on natural religion should con- 
sider his mental powers, nor the religious truths 
to be learned from reflection on the external 
works of creation. The admission of his fallen 
state presupposes not only his previous innocence, 
but also a law by disobedience to which he has 
fallen from that innocence; for without a law to 
be broken there could be no transgression. The 
existence of the law establishes the fact of a reve- 
lation from God having been given, of which the 
law itself was a part; or, in other words, that 
God revealed himself to men, and communicated 
the truths now believed to be taught by natural 
religion. 

This is the error which vitiates the reasoning 
of the ^ Analogy." Experience is continually re- 
ferred to as proving truths supposed capable of 
being discovered from the creation, which all 
nations have learned from revelation, and which 
the human intellect is unable to discover without 
revelation — nay, which, perhaps, are not discove- 
rable by any created intellect, however exalted. 
There is no nation so sunk in barbarism, or whose 
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religion is so clouded wiUi superstition, in which 
there are not evident traces of primeval revela- 
tion; however various their superstitions, one 
feature common to them all shows their descent 
from one family, and that one famUj instructed 
in the doctrine of atonement by the death of the 
seed.* The religions of the heathen are religions 
of fear, and of acknowledgment that, without 
shedding of blood, there is no remission of sins. 
Nor have they confined their sacrifices to the 
inferior animals: human victims have smoked 
upon their altars to propitiate the Deity and to 
stay his wrath. This universal belief in the doc- 
trine of atonement could never have originated 
in reflection on the works of creation; and if this 
one revealed truth, though corrupted, could yet 
be preserved by the heathen, there is some diffi- 
culty in understanding why we should refer 
whatever little knowledge they have of divine 
attributes to natural religion, rather than to re- 
velation, which as it is the true, so also is it the 
more obvious source. 

Again — ^^ It is not pretended but that, in the 
natural course of things, happiness and misery 
appear to be distributed by other rules, than only 

* What an irrefragible testimonjr to the troth of the Mosaic 
history. 
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the personal merit or demerit of characters. They 
may sometimes be distributed by way of mere 
discipline. There may be the wisest and best 
reasons why the world should be governed by 
general laws, from whence such promiscuous dis- 
tribution perhaps must follow; and also why our 
happiness and misery should be put in each 
other's power in the degree which they are; and 
these things, as in general they contribute to the 
rewarding virtue and punishing vice as such, so 
they often contribute also, not to the inversion of 
this, which is impossible, but to the rendering 
persons prosperous, though wicked; afficted, 
though righteous; and, which is worse, to the 
rewarding some actions^ though vicious; and 
punishing other actions^ though virtuous." * 

If this be the only view which natural religion 
presents us with of the moral government of 
God — and that it is, is beyond all question — it 
is indescribably awful, from the sad caricature it 
exhibits of the divine character. In power weak, 
unable to repress or punish sin; in the adminis- 
tration of his government vacillating and insane, 
often rewarding vice, and not only discouraging, 

I * Analogy, part I., chap. iii. On mor^l gorernment of God, 

! p. 70. The italics are not mine. This learned prelate seems to 

hare been awe-struck at his own reasoning. 
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but also even punishing virtue. The bishop 
endeavours to soften this terrible picture, by 
showing these instances of maladministration to 
be only exceptions — " But that upon the whole 
the instruction communicated by experience is, 
that divine providence plainly declares itself for 
virtue by way of distinction from vice and pre- 
ference to it." But he forgot that the divine 
government is intended to influence and regulate 
the conduct of every individual; and no mere 
reasoning, however true on its general bearing, 
could be, as we know that it never has been, 
effectual to deter from individual crime, to which 
the fact of so many wicked men living and 
dying in possession of prosperity and all earthly 
honours offers such apparent encouragement. 
Natural religion tells nothing as to a future state 
of rewards and punishments, and if we take it as 
our guide, it will — must encourage us to crime, 
by teaching us to believe there is no difference 
whatsoever between our actions, or no certainty 
in the distribution of reward and punishment. 
The period of human life is too short to admit of 
enlarged views founded on absolute experience of 
Grod's government of such decisive and unques- 
tionable character as to determine our conduct. 
Thus, during the late eventful war, the disasters 



\ 
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which befel the three great northern monar- 
chies of Europe were believed to be retributive 
for their injustice to Poland; and perhaps such 
an induction would have been no more than just, 
from natural religion only, to persons living at 
that time; yet, from the same principles, this 
judgment would appear far from certain to per- 
sons living since, subsequent events having 
rather confirmed their usurpation over that 
unhappy kingdom. Here we have the divine 
administration as manifested in his dispensation 
to four nations during a long period; and yet 
from it, considered independently of revealed 
truth, we can learn nothing sufficiently certain 
by which to regulate either the conduct of one 
nation to another, or of one individual to his 
fellow; for our inferences from it would naturally 
be very different in different stages of it. We 
know that the heart of man has a natural ten- 
dency to vice, and is prone to indulge it even 
where the danger of doing so is seen; how much 
more readily would it pursue the path of incli- 
nation with such incitement to it as the divine 
government rewarding crime. 

Such a government as this, not only producing 
but having a tendency to produce and encourage 
vice, cannot properly be called a moral govem- 

K 
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ment; indeed, the name is wholly inconsistent 
with natural religion. Morality always suggests 
to the mind the existence of a rule by which 
virtue is distinguishable from vice. The rule 
supposes an authority competent to enact, and 
powerful enough to enforce it. In a word, we 
have here the existence of a revelation, not only 
implied, but absolutely necessary to reconcile the 
reasoning with itself. 

That some inequalities do appear in God's 
government cannot be denied, and though easily 
reconcileable with his detestation of sin, if we 
admit the aid of revelation to the inquiry, yet, 
beheld in the bare light of natural religion, they 
present us with such a character of him, that it 
is impossible he could be the object either of our 
love or of our fear. 

This is the weakness of the "Analogy," that vir- 
tue and vice are supposed to be known as being 
distinguishable from' each other, but the rule 
which established the distinction unknown. It is 
not fair to take our views from revelation, and 
while we are really guided by it, but carefully 
keep it out of sight, to propose them as plainly 
taught by the constitution of nature. Under 
this pretence of a distinct evidence from natural 
religion, we merely call upon revelation to sup- 
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port itself. This reasoning is no better than a 
vicious circle; and if we have no other testimony 
to adduce, it is wiser and safer to let revelation 
be both its own witness and its own irresistible 
advocate. 

That one of his great ability should have fallen 
into this palpable error, is, on first sight, scarcely 
credible; nevertheless, there is no mental decep- 
tion more common, or which recommends itself 
more to us, by the pleasing associations which it 
brings along with it, than the supposition, that 
all nature responds to our own feelings. It is 
the property of the mind to diffuse its own colour- 
ing over everything around us; we make, as it 
were, the face of nature to sympathize with us, 
and to reflect our own feelings back again with 
interest; we imagine that there is something 
real in this, and we forget tjiat the whole is but 
our own creation; and if the frame of our minds 
were ever so little altered, the lovely picture 
would also change, and follow most faithfully the 
variations of the mind, however numerous and 
fitful. Take one instance out of the many with 
which our daily experience is familiar; as we 
come near to the residence of a sick and dying 
relative, does not the face of nature appear to us 
to sympathize with the sufferer? Everything 
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wears a melancholy air; the movements of the 
domestic animals appear to indicate a conscious- 
ness of the approaching calamity, and to mourn 
the certainty of their master's death. Change 
not the scene, but the feelings; let us hear, in 
answer to our inquiries, the assurance of danger 
gone, and returning health and convalescence 
nigh; the melancholy hue which nature had just 
put on is fled, and everything responds to our 
delight and joy. In all this, nature does not 
change; the change is wholly in our own minds. 
Thus it is with us in matters of higher import. 
Revelation teaches us to behold the face of cre- 
ation as declarative of the divine perfection, and 
as being eminently calculated to remind us of his 
goodness and benevolence. Here, too, our own 
feelings and views seem to be responded to by 
nature; and the transition from this, to the be- 
lief of the instructive lesson being to be learned 
from the voice of nature itself, is as easy as it is 
natural, and not the less agreeable, that it owes 
its existence altogether to the imagination. 

Another writer of great and justly-deserved 
celebrity is less cautious. What Butler expresses 
with some doubt, he boldly asserts; yet there is 
a hesitation in his language which savours as if 
he did not feel quite at ease as to the soundness 
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of his views. He thinks that, irrespectively of 
any revelation or regard being had to a God, an 
ethics might exist among men sufficiently clear 
and convincing to form a standard of equity and 
moral judgment, by which they would be guided 
in their expressions of esteem and recrimination. 
" There may," he says, " be moral light along 
with the ignorance of all supernal objects, in 
which case there can be no supernal application. 
But yet, in reference to the near, and palpable, 
and besetting objects of a sublunary scene, this 
same light might be of most usefiil avail in the 
business of human society. It is thus that we 
understand the apostle, when speaking of the 
work of the law being written in the hearts of 
the Gentiles, and of their being a law unto them- 
selves. It at least furnished as much light to 
the conscience, as that they could accuse, or else 
excuse, each other. In this passage he concedes 
to nature the knowledge, if not of the objects of 
theology, at least of the ethics. There might 
need, perhaps, to be a revelation, ere any 
moral aspiration can be felt towards God, but 
without such a revelation, and without any re- 
gard being had to a God, there might be a reci- 
procal play of the moral feelings among men, a 
standard of equity and moral judgment, a com- 
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inon principle of reference, alike indicated in 
their expressions of mutual esteem and recrimi- 
nation.''* 

Were this a mere conjecture, it could scarcely 
deserve reproof; but, though the opinion is ex- 
pressed with some hesitation, yet the entire 
passage indicates the design to be, that an im- 
pression of its certainty should remain on the 
mind of the reader, and to check any rising 
doubt, the testimony of an apostle is appealed to. 
When we have examined the reasoning of the 
passage, and exposed the unsoundness of its phi- 
losophy, ve trust to be able to show that the 
apostle has been misunderstood. 

"The notion that there might be an ethics, or, 
in other words, a standard of equity and moral 
judgment, apart from the objects of theology, 
contradicts the universal experience of mankind. 
Never, yet, has there been such a standard 
erected. Whatsoever we know of moral right 
or moral wrong, has reference to a Deity, to 
whose commandment the one is an act of obe- 
dience, and the other an act of disobedience. 
We have no ideas of virtue or vice, but such as 

• Dr. Chalmerg'8 " Natural Theology."— Bridgewater Treatise. 
Not haviog seen the book myself, I quote from a review of it in the 
" Dublin Univewity Magazine," for June, 1836. I cannot, there- 
fore, refer the reader to the exact page. As the reyiewer eulogises 
the work, I presume the quotations are correct. 
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arise from the conformity or non-conformity of 
our actions to that rifle — nay, as we before ob* 
served^ those ideas presuppose an original reve- 
lation establishing the rule. There is nothing 
in natural religion which, of itself, points out 
virtue or vice; still less is there anything in it 
which could countenance the notion of a standard 
of equity existing apart from the knowledge of 
the being of a God. If natural religion teaches 
any truth, it is that God exists; it is, therefore, 
very unphilosophical to belieye that feelings of 
esteem and recrimination could exist without a 
knowledge of him, and a belief of their receiving 
his approbation. Were any one to have said that 
holiness of life could exist apart from the doctrines 
of the gospel, none would more loudly have con- 
demned the error than this accomplished writer; 
but here he hesitates not to say, that, apart from 
the knowledge of a God, which is all the the- 
ology yet ascribed to natural religion, men may 
have feelings guiding their conduct so as, at 
least, not to be unacceptable to him. 

Had there been one instance, one solitary spot 
in the history of the world, in which the truth 
of this opinion had heen practically tested, there 
might be some shadow of reason for believing it. 
We are referred, for proof, to the annals and 
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writings of the heathen; yet even in this he did 
not feel his position safficientlj secure, and, 
however precipitate his deductions, they are not 
unmingled with hesitation. "It is true," he 
adds, "that ere all the phenomena, even of 
pagan conscience and sensibility, can be ex- 
plained, we must admit the knowledge, or, at 
least, the imagination of certain objects in 
theology; but it is also certain that, apart from 
theology altogether, with no other objects in the 
view of the mind than those which are supplied 
within the limits of our visible world, and by 
the fellows of our species there was a general 
sense of the right and the wrong. We are not 
pleading for the practical strength of morality 
in those days, though we might quote the devo- 
tion of Kegulus, the continence of Scipio, and 
other noble sacrifices at the shrine of principle 
or patriotism; it is enough for our object, which 
is to prove, not the power of morality, but 
merely the sense and recognition of it, that the 
nobility of these instances was felt, and that the 
homage of public acclamation was rendered to 
them. In short, there was a natural ethics 
among men— ^a capacity both of feeling and of 
perceiving the moral distinction between good 
and evil." 
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- . This from a believer in revelation! I protest 
I never saw before such confusion of thought 
within the compass of so few sentences. Was 
the doctrine of self-devotion unknown until 
the example of Kegulus commended it to the 
world, or was continence unheard of until Scipio, 
in a degenerate age, brought it into notice? 
Both originated in primeval revelation; both 
were connected with feelings of religion, and 
both these eminent men believed the act accep- 
table to gods and men. The one act derived its 
lofty principle from mistaken views of the doc- 
trine of atonement; the other revealed how 
purely, at least, one commandment descended to 
his times — ^that forbidding the indulgence of un- 
lawful lust. Thus examples, in which we loved 
to trace the truths of revelation, however cor- 
rupted in the course of their long transmission 
by the carelessness or the wickedness of men, 
we now see for the first time adduced in proof 
of a natural ethics existing among them! How 
wondrous, that Moses did not hit upon this 
lucky thought, and that he is so careful, very 
unnecessarily, to relate that Adam owed all his 
knowledge of God and moral duty to revelation! 
What! when apart from all knowledge of him, 
man in his fiiJlen state can discern the principles 

k2 
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of righteousness. Could this eminent man have 
been serious? Is it possible that he was so de^ 
luded by his system that he did not see that 
proofs from heathen story involved the principle 
of revelation; which it was necessary to his 
argument to keep altogether not only out of 
view, but also out of his consideration? Did 
he not remember, that without a law forbidding 
crime, there can be neither good nor evil, and, 
consequently, no feelings either of esteem or re- 
crimination? 

He knew that a law must haVe been given to 
distinguish between good and evil, but he con- 
ceived he found a substitute for it in the con- 
science; he thinks that conscience is to act the 
legislator, and preside as judge — ^to enact the 
law, and execute the penalty. "It is," he says, 
"nature's strongest argument for the moral cha- 
racter of God. Had he been an unrighteous 
being himself, he would never have established a 
conscience in man, and invested it with the 
authority of a monitor, and given to it those 
legislative and judicial functions which it ob* 
viously possesses; and then so framed it that all 
its decisions should be on the side of that virtue 
which he himself disowned, and condemnatory of 
that vice which he himself exemplified." Again, 
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^ It is not so much that conscience takes a part 
among the other faculties of our nature, but 
that conscience takes among them the part of a 
governor, and that man, if he do not obey her 
suggestions, still, in despite of himself, acknow- 
ledges her rights." * 

This is miserable philosophy, and displajrs 
great ignorance of the operations of the mind. 
Conscience is not a faculty of the mind, and, so 
far from being possessed of legislative ftmctions, 
or being exalted to sit as governor among the 
faculties of our nature, it is itself the creature 
of rule, and without a rule has no existence, 
and, therefore, no legislative functions whatever — 
nay, the very name not only implies a rule, but 
also that rule violated. Conscience in man is 
an evidence of his fallen state; its whisperings, 
however soft, remind of guilt, of departure from 
the way of the commandment, or of some pre- 
meditated purpose to transgress. Conscience 
only acts where there is apprehension of guilt, 
or where the wickedness has been. done. Con- 
science does not sting when the mind is engaged 
in purposes of good, and our members prompt to 
fulfil them; therefore it had no place in the days 

* " Chalmers's Natural Theologj." 
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of man's innocence^ and cannot be a &culty of 
our nature. 

^Conscience is not itself a faculty of the 
mind, but only that habitual judgment which a 
man passes on his moral actions before he does 
them, and that remembrance of them after they 
are done, to which their conformity or non- 
conformity to his religious principles adds 
pleasing or boding expectations. The con- 
science cannot dictate till it be itself informed 
— ^that is, no man can pronounce this action 
good, and hope to be rewarded for it; nor con- 
demn that action as evil, and found on its 
committal the fear of punishment, till he is fur- 
nished willi some rule to censure his actions by, 
and have reason to believe he will be judged 
hereafter by that rule for what he does."* 

After Adam had tasted the forbidden fruit, 
what was his conscience concerning that melan- 
choly event? Was it other than the recol- 
lection that God commaJttded him not to do so, 
and that a penalty was annexed to that com* 

* *' Skelton'B Deism Rerealed,*' page 165. This elegant writer 
thinks the conscience to act in reference to good as to ewH 
actions. In this he is mistaken : in man's innocence there was 
no occasion for conscience, unless to guard against tiie approach 
of guilt, and, if it acted at all, it must in erery instance hare 
had reference to evih The satisfaction arising from doing good 
is not conscience, thougli often mistaken for it. 
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mand? The remembrance of the commandment 
violated would suggest the idea of guilt, and of 
the penalty — ^the fear of punishment It is the 
last that makes conscience' of any weight at all; 
for the remembrance of guilty actions would not 
afkct the mind, but that we believe God is not 
indifferent to them. The penalty is the sting of 
conscience; without this no light from the law 
would be of any avail to deter from crime, or 
to encourage to virtue. 

But not only is the c<jnscience the creature of 
the law, it also follows its deviation from the 
truths and adopts its false principles, to guide 
and enforce its own admonitions, without pos- 
sessing the power to reform them. This could 
not happen if it were endowed with legislative 
functions, for there is no difficulty in believing 
that the power which could enact a rule must 
also possess the infinitely less ability to correct 
any deviations from the perfection of its purity: 
this the conscience ha6 not. The Indian pur- 
S!ues his enemy with a vengeance which <»nnot 
be satiated, unless with the blood of hk victim; 
and as be carries off the bloody scalp in his 
itand, or upon his dying bed casts a last look on 
many similar spoils religiously preserved in his 
hut, or drinks from the skull of his slain, per- 
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haps murdered, foe, his conscience does not 
remind him of the cruelty of his vengeance, or 
its hatefulness to the great spirit whom be 
worships; on the contrary, he glories in it, and 
connects its worst, and to us most soul-harrowing 
scenes with the blissftil enjoyments of an here- 
after. If conscience were, indeed, the voice of 
God, it would communicate the same wisdom to 
all, and at all times; it would not proclaim to 
us the iniquity of a vindictive spirit, and hallow 
it as a sacred duty to the Indian. So power- 
less is conscience to direct us in the path of 
duty to the holy and omnipotent God, that a 
man with no other guide than nature, might 
justify his worst and most oppressive acts with- 
out suffering any disquietude from the monitions 
of conscience. The eagle pounces on his de- 
fenceless prey — ^the tiger couches for the weaker 
animals — ^the viper sends poison and death with 
his envenomed bite, and yet nature takes no 
notice of the cruelty; it does not awake its 
thunder to deter them from their horrid repast. 
Might not the haughty oppressor justify his 
deeds of blood by these examples, and would not 
his reasoning be infinitely stronger, because 
founded on a less variable experience than what 
nature offers, in the general tendency of its 
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orderings, to reward virtue and punish vice — to 
restrain the powerfiil among men or nations 
firom oppressing the weak? In fine, ^^ conscience 
passes no judgment upon our actions until the 
mind has been furnished with a rule of action; 
and if, by the perversity of man's fallen nature, 
that rule happens to be wrong or corrupted, its 
suggestions are false;"* it speaks not for God, 
but for the enemy. In aU cases it is guided, 
and, if we may so speak, enslaved by the rule, 
and, unless where the rule has been established 
by revelation, an unsafe guide to follow. 

He appeals f to the testimony of St. Paul, as 
confirmatory of his views of natural religion, 
and of conscience ; that law, as he calls it, 
within the breast, written on the hearts of the 
Gentiles. Let the apostle speak for himself J — 
*'For as many as have sinned without law shall 
also perish without law, and as many as have 
sinned in the law shall be judged by the law 
(for not the hearers of the law are just before 
God, but the doers of the law shall be justified, 
for when the Gentiles do by nature the things 
contained in the law, these, having not the law, 
are a law unto themselves, which show the work 

* ** Deism Beyealed." f *' Natural Theology," aa aboTe. 
;Bom. U. 12, 13, 14, 15. 
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of the law written in their hearts, their con- 
science also bearing witness, and their thoughts 
meanwhile accusing or else excusing one 
another)/' 

The only difficulty in this passage lies in the 
expression, by nature, which has been somewhat 
hastily taken to mean natural religion, as dis- 
tinguished from revelation; but this the apostle 
never could have intended, for he knew that 
mankind were originally instructed by God. 
Adam was not left to himself to discover 
God by his own research, and to learn, by 
careful deduction from the works of creation, 
rules for his government and religious worship; 
and yet this is what should have happened to 
make the proposed interpretation the correct 
one. God revealed himself to Adam imme- 
diately on his creation, gave him a law to 
regulate his conduct, and held frequent com- 
munication with him to instruct him as the 
infantine state of his miod was able tp' bear it. 
After the &11 he gave hin^ such &rtber instruc- 
tion as was neediul to provide for tie new 
relation in which the promise jdaced hw^ and 
to prevent the excesses of his guilty ijiaturc; 
traces of this instruction are observable in all 
ages and nations since, however debased by 
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barbarism and idolatry. This the apostle knew, 
and he would not, surely, have based his rea- 
soning on a mere speculative conjecture, an 
instance of which had never occurred from the 
creation of the world, and, on supposition of a 
primeval revelation, both absurd and incredible.* 
We must, therefore, look for a safer inter- 
pretation and less clogged with difficulties 
than this. 

The Jews had the advantage of a written law; 
the Gentiles were left to the remembrances of 
primeval revelation, which, in the course of its 
descent through so many ages, had been more or 
less obscured by wicked inventions. These re- 
membrances the apostle alludes to by the ex- 
pressions, without law and by nature ;f and 

* To make'such an instance credible, we must adopt the incredi- 
ble snppodtion, that a couple separated themselyesfrom the rest of 
their species^ and entered into a resolution never to communicate 
• with each other, either by sign or language, and to give their chil- 
dren no instruction whaterer, but to leare them to their own efforts 
to discover the existence of God (with regard to whom they had 
seen neither worship nor fear in their parents), and their duty to 
him, and to one another. If one such instance as this could be 
referred to in the history of mankind, there might be some force 
in the reasoning of Dr. Chalmers. 

t The Greek word ^vaiir is not so limited in its signification 
as the English word nature ; it is used in 1 Corinth, xi. 14 to 
signify what we mean by the word custom, which, if substituted 
for nature, in the passage under consideration, the mistake we 
are exposing would not have been made. 

That the apostle has been misunderstood by Dr. Chalmers is 
very evident from the last clause, " accusing or else excusing one 
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they take away from the Grentiles all pretences 
of ignorance of the law, as an excuse for guilty 
even if such a plea could in any case be allowed. 
Ignorance of the law is not in civil societies a 
sufficient plea in arrest of judgment. When 
once a law is enacted, it is the duty of every 
one to become acquainted with it: neither the 
demands of justice nor the safety of the state 
can await the tardiness of thousands, who, per- 
haps, never dream of such a law being in exist- 
ence until their violation of it has subjected 
them to its penalties. So, also, the law of God 
does not sink into abeyance with the carelessness 
which may have forgotten it, or the wickedness 
which may have corrupted it. The children 
are riot visited in this instance alone for the sins 
of their fathers; we see the principle pervading 
all our affairs, and perhaps there is not one 
family in the world who have not had just , 
reason to regret some carelessness or folly, or 
worse, on the part of their parents, which has 
forfeited to them some worldly advantage, or en- 
tailed on them some suffering and privation. 
But what is the law by which the Grentiles 

another." This implies the conscience itself to he instmcted hy 
a nile partly true and partly false. Guided hy the latter, it ex- 
cuses where the purer light of divine truth would teach it to 
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will be judged? They who speak of the light 
of nature leave the question in its original ob- 
scurity, by not particularizing what that light 
is; they appear to think that it is universally 
known — a nameless something seen by all, but 
incapable of description. But to this we demur; 
and we hesitate not to affirm, that it is involved 
in tenfold more obscurity than any traditional 
recollections of primeval revelation, and the 
duties, if any, which it teaches infinitely more 
undiscoverable by our unassisted intellect than 
the records of revelation, from the small portion 
of it preserved among the nations. The light 
of nature teaches no duty, condemns no crime, 
is alike silent as to rewards and punishments, 
and therefore the Gentiles could not be judged 
by it; but they will be judged by that law, 
many traces of which yet remain among them, 
and which, as we had occasion to notice already, 
differed in very little, if at all, from the written 
law of the Jews — the ten commandments.* 

The reality of natural religion is commonly 
believed to be a truism, and, what is very diffi- 
cult to be accounted for, its conjectures or 
speculations, for they are no better, have been 
considered needful testimonies to revelation; the 

• See Lect. III. 
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value of that testimony we shall now determine, by 
inquiring into the reality of natural religion itself. 
Let us suppose, then> that God did not reveal 
himself to Adam, but left him to his own intel- 
ligence to trace the records of his existence and 
power in the works of creation; and let us far- 
ther suppose him to have attained to the 
scientific discoveries and intellectual knowledge 
which mark our own times. This supposition is 
so far favourable that it unites innocence with 
intellectual knowledge. He is now in search 
after God, for before he can know his moral 
duties to his Almighty Creator, he must first 
ascertain his existence and character.* Sup- 
pose him, in order to the accomplishment of this 
difficult task, to call to his aid the two most 
perfect of the sciences — chemistry and astro- 
nomy — and to ask, what do they teach? Astro- 
nomy tells him the sun is the centre of this 
system, but as to whether the sun is the creator 
or a creature it is wholly silent. The evidence 
it produces would rather go to affirm that the 

* This supposition inyolyes the question in dispute. To sup. 
pose him in search after a first cause, is to suppose him pos- 
sessed already of the knowledge that a first cause exists, which is 
the very thing we suppose him anxious to discorer. This is, no 
doubt, Tery absurd, but in whatever way the argument, dirested 
of the verbiage in which its invalidity is hid, is put, to this absur- 
dity it comes at the last. 
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sun is not a mere created existence, seeing that 
it exerts no little influence on the atmosphere, 
and its light and heat are indispensable to the 
growth and flavour of the innumerable fruits of 
the earth, and they are not less agreeable to 
himself, nor less indispensable to his pleasure 
and comfort. This evidence seems to be corro- 
borated by chemistry, which employs fire in the 
laborious work of decomposition: thus these two 
sciences unite in exalting the efficacy of fire, of 
which the sun appears to be the producer. Of 
itself, chemistry leads the inquirer to the last 
simple substance, into which it decomposes any 
body; but of this substance, as to what it consists 
of, and how, or where, or when it was formed 
this science is wholly silent. Taking previous 
results for its guide, chemistry would infer that 
fire had some agency in the composition of the 
most simple substances, and thus, as we said, 
direct the inquirer not to the self-existent God, 
but to the sun; but from neither of these 
sciences, and it is equally true of any other, 
could even the least of the moral duties be dis- 
covered; tliey teach nothing to determine our 
conduct even to one another; they propose no 
rule for our government, nor do they offer any- 
thing from which we could infer it. 
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But supposing nature to speak with all the 
clearness contended for it, of the existence and 
character of God, and that Adam commenced 
his search after him, the want of language to 
classify his thoughts would be an insuperable 
difficulty in his way. This difficulty would in- 
crease with the multiplication of mankind; and 
though some might be fortunate enough to make 
some important discoveries, they must remain 
locked up in their own bosoms, unknown to 
their fellow-men. The intellectual powers are 
useless without language, neither profiting our- 
selyes nor others; without it our superiority 
over the brutes would dwindle into nothing, for 
though unpossessed of reason, they have the gift 
of so much language as is necessary to the ftd- 
filment of the purposes for which they were 
created. But man has no instincts; he learns 
everything slowly, and his infantine blunderings 
in his first attempt to speak attest that lan- 
guage comes not to him by intuition, but by 
imitation.* Left to himself he must continue 
dumb for ever; his mental powers are not suf- 
ficient to invent a language; perhaps no created 

* The deaf and dumb do not articulate. If language came bj 
intuition they would tfpeak, however unintelligibly. They at- 
tempt to conrey their wishes by signs, but even these they learn 
from others. 
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intellect is adequate to the emergency: once 
acquainted with language, he can unite its syl- 
lables or words into new combinations, and 
thereby give energy to the expression of 
thought, but his capacity is unequal to the 
inyention of language itself. It matters not, 
then, how clearly nature delineates the being 
and attributes of the self-existent God, for they 
are hidden from man until revelation furnishes 
him with the glass whereby to read the in- 
struction. 

There is, therefore, no such thing as natural 
religion, properly so called; that which we mis- 
take for it owes its origin to revelation. Man, 
left to himself, would never discover God; his 
mental powers would be an unprofitable dis- 
tinction above the more useful instinct of the 
brutes, in the absence of language, without 
which he could neither arrange nor express his 
thoughts. Sevelation teaches us the existence 
of God, and minutely describes his character; 
and as we look abroad upon the face of nature, 
and examine the works of his hands, or behold 
the paternal care with which he watches over 
the minutest insect, and the kindness and love 
which breathe in his providences to ourselves, 
we see him true to his own word — Gloving, and 
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gracious, and merciful; we perceive innumerable 
instances of the benevolence with which reve- 
lation had beforehand made us familiar. 

Yet, it may be asked, do the many evidences 
of design we see in the works of creation convey 
no instructive lesson to man? They do; they 
proclaim the necessity of revelation; they direct 
the speculative infidel, who seeks to find God in 
them, to the sacred volume. The meanest 
animal that crawls upon the earth comes into 
life furnished with instincts to ftdfil the pur- 
poses of its creation; the young bird starts from 
the egg with intuitive knowledge of its mother's 
calls; it has not to await the slow process of 
gradual instruction; it instantaneously under- 
stands the warning note to conceal itself from 
the foe, or to seek the shelter of its mother's 
wings, or the more joyous one, announcing the 
enemy gone; however variously modulated the 
tones, for love, or anger, or sorrow, or terror, 
or joy, it understands them all. It is not so 
with man: he has reason, hut no instincts; he 
has no intuitive knowledge whatever; he is born 
wholly unfitted for the great purposes of his 
being, and his reason had been better ex- 
changed for instinct, unless language were 
given to him. This our experience shows is 
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only to be learned by imitation; he must, there- 
fore, have had an instructer, and that instructer 
could have been no other than God: thus reason, 
which, by itself, has been erroneously supposed 
capable of discovering the existence of God 
from the works of his hands, does most clearly 
attest both the necessity of revelation and also 
a revelation given. Does the reader hesitate 
to yield to the powerful pleadings of truth? 
Let him calmly consider his own frame, the fear- 
fulness and wonder of his formation, the intel- 
lectual powers with which he is endowed, and 
that man alone, of all the animal creation, 
enters the world unfurnished with language, 
and if the diving purposes, in his creation, 
might not fail, some means must be provided to 
teach him the use and meaning of words; and 
I dare affirm he will doubt no longer; he will 
receive the gift of language as an irrefragable 
testimony to the existence of revelation, and 
submit to our demand to take the holy scrip- 
tures for a lamp to his feet and a light to his 
paths. 

Bishop Butler says that repentance is taught, 
though obscurely, by the light of nature.* This 
is a strange opinion; for even if we admit what 

• "Analogy," part ii., chap, i., page 183. 

T. 
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has been just disproved, that the existence of 
God and a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments are discoyerable, bj human reason, fit>m 
the works of creation, there is nothing in these 
truths to lead us to the doctrine of repentance. 
The doctrine of a future state of rewards and 
punishments, connected, as it must be, if we 
reason at all from it, with the fixedness of the 
divine character and decrees, communicates the 
notion of vice meeting with its due desert. 
Upon the very lowest principles of justice, a law, 
to be effectual, must not provide excuses for its 
own violation, nor, least of all, a promise of 
pardon on certain conditions. Besides, the idea 
of repentance supposes also a change in the 
divine ministrations, from what they were in 
man's innocence, which the light of nature does 
not teach, and it asserts a change in man's 
nature and dispositions which he cannot attain 
to without divine assistance, and this assistance 
there is no just reason from nature to persuade 
him, from even probable grounds, to expect. 
*When he has sinned against the rule of duty, 
as taught by natural religion — ^that is, has 
either forgotten or purposely neglected to fear, 
reverence, honour, or worship God, he can only 
expect punishment; he has fallen from his 
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innocence, and there is no language in nature 
to console him with hopes of recovery. In fine, 
the idea of repentance involves the fact of a re- 
velation having been given, of man having fallen 
from his innocence, and of a new revelation pro- 
mulgating pardon on certain terms. This is 
another instance of that confusion of thought 
which is perpetually ascribing doctrines to 
natural religion which can only be learned from 
revelation. 

Our reason has been loosely credited for 
powers it does not possess. Writers on natural 
religion have rather taken them for granted 
than soberly investigated them; and yet a very 
little acquaintance with analysis, and the opera- 
tions of the mind is suflScient for this purpose. 

Thus, it is said, we learn from nature to pay 
to God the duties of gratitude, honour, reve- 
rence, love, trust, fear, hope^ 

Gratitude is an affection of the heart, called 
into existence by the feeling of being indebted 
to the kindness of some superior being, for ad- 
vantages temporal or spiritual. It implies 
inferiority and dependance in man; rule, and 
authority, and power in God. To mark our 
dependance a law is required, and until such 
law be given the affection of gratitude can have 
no place in the heart of man. 
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In like manner honour and reyerenee imply 
commandments not only for the duties them- 
selves, but also as to the manner in which thej 
ought to be discharged. With these worship is 
closely connected, and as nature teaches neither 
its forms nor the time when it should be 
offered, the Deity himself must inform us of 
them, or we shall be perpetually incurring his 
displeasure for offences not in our power to 
avoid, for want of revelation to set us right. 
The sacred writers have always the law in their 
view when they invite us to worship — "0 wor- 
ship the Lord in the beauty of holiness; worship 
him with a holy worship." 

Fear, also, as it includes the idea of punish^ 
ment, involves the knowledge of the command- 
ment; so, likewise, do the affections of trust and 
hope, for they have no place where there is not 
the sense of dependance. When things are in 
our own power we cannot properly be said either 
to trust or hope with regard to them; but when 
they depend on the will of a superior, such ex- 
pressions, if we know his character, indicate 
our opinion of it and of the certainty of our 
wishes being ftdfilled. K the superior be a 
man from whose power or wealth we desire any 
advantage, our trust or hope arises from our 
personal knowledge of his character for gene- 
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rosity and benevolence, or from the report of 
others. But the invisible God must reveal 
himself to supply us with persuasives to hope 
and trust in him. We have no other means of 
knowing his character — ^'^ Verily he is a God 
that hideth himself, the God of our salvation. 
Clouds and darkness are round about him." 

Lastly, the idea of love owes its origin to the 
law; in it man, in his innocence, beheld the 
holy, lovely character of God, and learned to 
love him for his perfections. To love him for 
benefits conferred is a lower degree of this aflFec- 
tion; both, however, were first excited by the 
law, though, since the fall, they are connected 
with the promise, the law being no longer the 
instrument of good to man. 

The inspired writers constantly exhort the 
children of God to meditate upon his law. 
Whence is this? Did they understand what the 
boasted knowledge and science of our times have 
so greatly erred in, that those affections in our 
nature, whence we derive our mental happiness 
here, and which will make so large a portion of 
it hereafter, were all excited by the law? Was 
it merely revealed to them, or had they a supe- 
rior metaphysics for their guide which modern 
analysis has failed to discover? This much is 
certain: they themselves experienced the happi- 
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ness of which thcj invite us to partake; a hap- 
piness altogether mental, for the exhortation 
usually runs, to delight in and meditate upon 
the law of the Lord. The mental, pleasureable 
emotions, and the origin of them seem to have 
been the objects of their study; they saw the 
divine goodness in planting these affections in 
the heart, and in concentrating them about him- 
self — ^the source of all happiness. In the law 
they beheld the infinite holiness, and goodness, 
and justice of God. Thus, we think, ought to 
be interpreted the language of Solomon — ** The 
fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom, 
and the knowledge of the holy is understanding.'' 
And is there anything irrational in this? Is it 
not most reasonable that Grod would connect 
man's wisdom and happiness with his own com- 
mandment, thus teaching him to think much 
of Grod, and humbly of himself? 

No doubt it is sufSciently humbling to the 
learning of our times that, instead of adding to 
the wisdom of former ages, we have rather 
laboured to darken it. Perhaps this has been 
owing in part to the prejudice that the Bible 
offers no instruction as to the science of mind; 
but we might much more truly charge it upon 
a false estimation of our own superior attain- 
ments in scientific discovery. But why should 
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we think that the Bible would tell ns nothing 
of the operations of the mind? Is there any 
book in the world which so clearly indicates its 
authors to have reflected so profoundly, and 
understood so well the various emotions and 
affections of the mind? and though they do not 
scholastically discuss and explain them, for they 
had other purposes in view, yet their frequent 
allusions to them give intelligible hints, which, 
if carefully followed out, would inform us of 
the judgment of inspiration on the operations 
of the mind, and preserve us from the lamen- 
table errors into which, being led by our own 
speculations, we have fallen,* 

• His peculiar system led Bishop Butler into another error— 
namely, that it is the privilege of reason to judge of the morality 
of revelation.* He supposes a person first to have acquired a 
knowledge of God's character from the light of nature, and that 
he may then decide whether the revelation offered to him be 
worthy of this character. This opinion necessarily falls, together 
with the assumption that a man can discern God's character 
from the light of nature, independently of revelation, and which 
has been proved illogical and unscriptural; The writer of ' ' Deism 
Bevealed" expresses himself more accurately ; he says, that **a 
person to whom God has first revealed himself is thereby qua- 
lified to judge very well whether any religion, pretending to 
come from God, is in itself reasonable, and worthy of God." It 
is the province of reason to decide upon the consistency of every 
subsequent revelation with the first ; but the first it must take on 
trust from God. We are no more qualified to decide upon its 
morality than upon its fitness to fulfil the divine purposes. Be- 
fore we can judge of the morality of anything, we must be 
furnished with a rule on which to form our judgment, or, in other 
words, we must have a revelation to guide us in our researohes 
into subsequent revelations. 

" Analogy/' part U., chap, m., page 227. 



LECTURE VII. 



INCIDENTAL raOOn or VEBACrrr FEOM the PBOXIBE T^AT no 8EC0N9 
DELUGE SHOULD OOCUB— OPINION8 18 TO THE DIVISION OF THE EARTH 
BXAmNED-^THB DDVICUUT IN THE TEILT ITSELF CONSIDERED— IN WHAT 
THE SINS OF NDCBOD AND HIS ASSOCIATES CONSISTED — THE AWFULNBSS 
OF THEIB PUNISHMENT — THE DAKOER OF SUFFERING RSLIOIOUS TRUTH 
TO RE OORRUPTED-^THE INSUFFICIENCT OF THE PATRIARCHAL REUGIONy 
AND THE NSCE88ITT FOR A NKW DISPENSATION. 



''And fh«7 wM, Go to, let m bnUd na a city and a tower. wiOi iti top toward 
heaven ; and let m make as thb N4Mb, teftne we be ecatlered abroad i^on the 
fcce of tbe whole earth.**— Qbmebis vi. 4. 



We have now to examine the conduct of man- 
kind after the flood, and to trace their second 
apostasy, until their wickedness made the patri- 
archal form of religion unfit for the preservation 
and development of the promise, and a new dis- 
pensation was required. But we shall first 
consider one fact recorded as having hap- 
pened immediately on the descent of Noah 
from the ark. 

In joyftd gratitude for his preservation he 
built an altar, and offered burnt offerings upon 
it, of every clean beast and fowl, unto the Lord. 
From his acknowledged piety we might con- 
jecture this of him, even if it were not recorded; 
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but Moses goes on to state, that the sacrifice 
was accepted, and God did then resolve never 
again to visit the earth with a curse for man's 
sake, nor again to destroy the whole human 
family with the water of a flood, because * the 
imagination of man's heart is evil from his 
youth; from youth to age the natural tendency 
of man's heart is to idolatry. Moses is not con- 
tent with this; he narrates that God covenanted 
with Noah, as representing his posterity to the 
end of time, and with every living creature 
upon earth, to fulfil this his resolve, and gave to 
him a token to prevent the promise from being 
forgotten. 

This part of the history has the clearest in- 
ternal evidence of its truth; it cannot but bring, 
to any reflecting and unprejudiced mind, con- 
viction of the inspiration of the historian. It 
would have been a bold and unnatural state- 
ment for a forger; a fool could not invent it, 
nor would a prudent man — such as the writer 
of Genesis must have been — have exposed his 
fiction to detection, by recording a promise so 
entirely at variance, from reasonable deduction, 
from the previous parts of the history, and from 
his subsequent denunciation of idolatry. One 

* Though Marg. Reading. 

l2 
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world had been cut off for this wickedness. 
Supposing him to have believed his own state- 
ment, that this had been done hj the immediate 
interposition of God; and, farther, waiving his 
claim to inspiration, and considering, for the 
purpose of this argument, his opinion to be 
merely that of a pious man reflecting upon that 
terrible judgment, or accident, or whatever the 
unbelieving mind of man may call it, would he 
not rather have inferred from it, that like wick- 
edness should be visited with like punishment, 
and admonish his readers of the danger? 
Would not this course have been more natural 
for him, writing, as he was, for the instruction 
of a people whom he describes as rebellious, 
stiff-necked, and prone to idolatry, and himself 
as divinely commissioned to authorize them to 
destroy the Canaanites for this very crime? 
Would he have supplied his enemies with such 
apparent grounds for impeaching the truth of 
the history, and thereby the credibility of his 
own commission? Would not a pious man have 
hesitated to place before a rude and grossly 
carnal people an encouragement to forsake the 
worship of God, such as a promise of impunity 
must, in all reason, be taken to be? Moses, 
however, does not hesitate; he records the facts 
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in the simplest language; he is at no pains to 
justify the apparent inconsistency of this pro- 
mise with his subsequent condemnation of 
idolatry, or with his. repeated denunciations of 
the divine vengeance against the Israelites, 
should they relapse into that sin; but, as one 
fully convinced of the truth, and of his own 
divine commission, he boldly records the pro- 
mise, and that in an age when idol worship and 
its impurities and abominations had overspread 
the earth, and the world was as ripe for judgment 
as, from the facts of his own history, it was 
before the flood. In fine, the narrative is inex- 
plicable, except upon the belief of the historian's 
inspiration. 

We now return to our subject. In the out- 
set, a difficulty lies in our way, which it will be 
convenient now to remove. 

An opinion has had general credence among 
commentators on the scriptures, that Noah 
settled, by divine direction, before he died, the 
different habitations of his children.* So uni- 
versally has this been received, that it has 
ceased to be discussed, as a thing merely 
probable; it has been affirmed, as if beyond 
doubt, and inferences drawn from it which need 

* Under this term all his immediate deaoendantfl are included. 
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the very best attested facts to justify them; yet 
it does not reach even the excellence of a happy 
conjecture, nor is there any obscurity in the 
text which its aid might obviate. 

Three passages are commonly adduced in its 
support (Grenesis x. 25, Deut. xxxii. 8, Acts 
xvli. 26), and from them commentators have 
hastily concluded that the sin which brought 
upon the world the confusion of its language, 
was an impious attempt to frustrate the divine 
commandment to Noah's sons to disperse them- 
selves through the earth. We might safely 
leave the passages themselves, separately or to- 
gether, to the reader's careful judgment, now 
that his attention is drawn to them, and have 
no apprehension that his decision would be 
favourable to the common interpretation; 
but as that interpretation has obtained such 
general concurrence, we shall briefly examine 
them. 

The passage in the Acts is obviously the most 
important, the other two have all their force 
. from being considered in connection with it. It 
is part of the apostle Paul's address to the 
Athenian council — "And Ood hath made of one 
blood all nations of men, for to dwell on all the 
face of the earth, and hath determined the 
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times before appointed, and the bounds of their 
habitation." 

The apostle does not say that God had given 
any express commandment to the sons of Noah 
to settle in any particular part of the earth, and 
bounds were appointed for their habitations 
which they should not pass. Even isolated 
from the context the verse does not say this; by 
no violence of construction can it be made to 
do so. There is no allusion in it to any previous 
prophecy; commentators have, indeed, imagined 
such a prophecy to have been given, but there is 
no record of its having ever existed. All that 
the verse can fairly be understood to say is, that 
God exercised his providential care and watch- 
fulness in the distribution of mankind through 
the earth, and although every family, or tribe, 
was left to its own choice, or forced by war, or 
necessity, or other causes in the selection of its 
settlements, yet that it was influenced and 
guided by the secret agency of his providence. 
This is the only construction pertinent to the 
apostle's purpose. He was addressing a people 
who believed that every nation was watched 
over and guarded by a particular patron god, 
and attributed their own origin and prosperity 
to the patronage and providence of the goddess 
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Minerva. To show to them the utter falsehood 
of their notions he quoted an inscription on one 
of their altars, to the unknown God, and, 
exalting him over their heathen and idol gods, 
declared him to be the creator and preserver of 
mankind, by whose will all things are ordered 
on the earth, and the times and fortunes of the 
several nations are determined — "He putteth 
down one, and setteth up another." 

The passage in Deuteronomy is part of the 
song of Moses, and is as follows: " When the 
Most High divided to the nations their inheri- 
tance, when he separated the sons of Adam, he 
set the bounds of the people according to the 
number of the children (sons) of Israel." 

It will not surely be said that, in his appor- 
tionment of the earth, Noah made his allotments 
twelve, limiting himself by the number of 
Jacob's sons, not one of whom was bom for 
many hundred years after and who were to 
colonize only a small portion of the earth, 
rather than by his own sons and grandsons, 
who were to colonize the whole. This is absurd 
and incredible, and if it were the proper 
meaning of the passage, we should prefer a con- 
jectural emendation of the text to its adoption. 
But Moses has been grievously misunderstood; 
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the Hebrew word translated nation, signifies 
also a multitude, any number of persons congre- 
gated together, a tribe. In both the first and 
last of these senses it is used in Genesis xxxv. 
11, where God promises to Jacob to make of him 
a nation and a company of nations (tribes), 
alluding to the twelve tribes into which that 
patriarch afterwards apportioned Palestine. It 
was on this .apportionment the mind of Moses 
was fixed in his inimitable hymn, and however 
poetic his expressions, this view alone was perti- 
nent to his purpose, which was in the language 
of song, and therefore the less likely to be for- 
gotten, to perpetually remind the Israelites of 
God's favour and mercies to themselves.* 

* Another error connected with this passage is worth a refu- 
tation. 

On the faith of this supposed division of the earth by Noah, 
some have affirmed that Palestine was specificallj reserved for 
Abraham, and that Canaan, in contravention of his grandfather's 
injunction, possessed himself of it ; and hence that the Israelites 
were excusable in dispossessing his descendants. 

But Moses, as if in prophetic anticipation, protests again and 
again against this opinion. Without even so much as alluding to 
this supposed prior title, he tells the Israelites that not for their 
own righteousness, but for the sins of those nations, they were 
commisnoned to destroy them and possess their land — ** Speak 
not thou in thine heart, after that the Lord thy Qod hath cast 
them out from before thee, saying, for my righteousness the 
Lord hath brought me in to possess this land ; but for the wick- 
edness of these nations the Lord doth drive them out from before 
thee, and that he may perform the word which the Lord sware unto 
thy fathers, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob." The guilty passions 
of some nations urge them to war and violence against others, 
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The last passage, but the first in order, offers 
still less foundation for the Noahic division. It 
merely records that Peleg was so called, because 
in his days the earth was divided — a term in 
itself not a little equivocal,* which might more 
properly be taken to mean the extinction of 
communage and the apportionment of land in 
property to the different families. This is the 
more natural meaning of the passage and unen- 
cumbered by the many serious difficulties which 
attach to the other. This latter is open to 
many objections, not easily answered, and repre- 
sents Noah as being fully acquainted with the 
geographical changes in the earth's surface from 
the flood, which is not only unlikely, but incredi- 
ble. To carry it into effect, it would require, 
also, an intimate knowledge of the same science 
on the part of his posterity, which we know, 
from experience, cannot be attained with any 

and though they are often, in this way, the executors of the diyine 
Tengeanoe, yet he holds them not guiltless, hecause they are 
moTed hy their own amhition and lust of conquest. But the 
Jews were differently circumstanced; they were the appointed 
executors of (^od's yengeance, and, as such', were guiltless. 
Neither ambition nor lust of conquest incited them to the de- 
struction of the Canaanites. They were called by him to do it, 
and wheneTcr they fell short of their obedience, whether 
through false compassion or other motiyes, he seyerely punished 
themselyes. 

* The Hebrew word translated earth signifies, also, land, with- 
out reference to its extent. 
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precision, unless the exact bounds and pos- 
sessions of the different kingdoms of the earth 
have been first determined. In the then state 
of mankind a continued miraculous interposition 
would have been necessary to direct the families 
in their migrations and prevent them from 
encroaching on each other's limits, as, Moses 
says, happened on the settlement of the Israel^ 
ites in Canaan. No such interposition is re* 
corded; perhaps we ought rather to say, the 
tenor of the history is adverse to it, the only 
miraculous interposition related being the con- 
fusion of tongues. In fine, this argument calls 
upon us to believe the existence of a science to 
direct the different families to their allotted set- 
tlements, which yet could not be known until 
after they had entered into possession, and 
agreed upon, or otherwise determined their own 
boundaries. To this absurdity the adoption of 
this opinion has reduced its supporters. 

There remains an apparent difficulty in the 
text itself to be considered; it is not unlikely 
that its apparent Expression suggested the idea 
of some inspired direction to Noah to command 
his posterity to disperse themselves through the 
earth, which they sought to evade. The present 
Hebrew text does certainly represent these men 
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as resolving to build a city and a tower, to pre- 
vent them from being scattered over the face of 
the whole earth; but the copies from which the 
Septuagint Greek and the Vulgate Latin versions 
were translated had a reading better suited to 
the history, and the proo& of intellect and 
knowledge which are traceable in the tra- 
ditionary remains of those most unhappy and 
wicked men. Instead of the expression, "/^ 
we bescatteredj"^ both these early versions read, 
^''be/are we be scattered^''* and though the alte- 
ration is only the addition of one letter to 
one word in the Hebrew, the omission of 
which might be easily accounted for,f yet it 
makes a wide and important difference in the 
sense. 

To which of these our preference should be 
given admits, we think, of little hesitation. 
These men, however wicked, were possessed of 

*For the present Hebrew p63-ffi the transUtors of these 
versions read in their, &c., uft before, &c., with probably a lamed 
prefixed, as in Genesis xiii. 10. Sept. irpb th diaffirapfjvai.' 
Vttlg. Antequam diyidamur. 

t Before the iiiTention of printing the holy scriptures, like 
other books, had io be transcribed by hand. Notwithstanding 
the care and anxiety of the copyists to preyent them, mistakes <^ 
the kind here alluded to must hare occurred ; but, in general, 
the ancient yersions help us to correct them, by showing the dif- 
ferent readings of the copies from which they were translated, as 
in the case before us. In some instances the context points out 
the mistake. 
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highly inventive powers in the arts; they must, 
therefore, have made rapid progress in science 
and civilization. They had, under the pressure 
of population, migrated from Armenia to Baby- 
lon. Could they have forgotten that a similar 
pressure must produce a like dispersion from 
among themselves? This is not probable. 
Human folly does not unfrequently lead to the 
commission of strange acts; but it is scarcely 
credible that a highly civilized and intelligent 
people should combine to commit this. It is 
still less so, because the belief of it necessitates, 
also, the belief of the divine interposition to 
effect what the natural increase of population 
must accomplish within a few years. The 
sacred writers do not introduce the divine 
agency to meet difficulties which might be over- 
come by the ordinary agencies of his providence. 
There was here no case for supernatural agency. 
The purpose to build a city and a lofty tower 
violated no recorded law, and if any such had 
been given, Moses would not have left us to find 
it in conjecture. If to congregate vast num- 
bers within cities be sinful, the sins of mankind 
in this one particular only, not excepting his 
own favoured people, have since multiplied to a 
fearftd extent. As, therefore, the purpose itself 
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was not sinful, so, also, it would not have been 
criminal to carry it into execution. 

The external evidence — the consistency of 
the history — ^the improbability of miraculous 
agency, where natural agency would be suffi- 
ciently effective — ^the corroborative testimony of 
two ancient versions — ^the united weight of all 
these together, induced us to adopt the reading 
of these versions, which involves none of the 
difficulties we have been considering, and re- 
quires no inventive process to establish its cor- 
rectness. 

But though the resolve to build a tower was 
not sinful in itself, there was yet grievous sin 
in the purpose for which it was intended. The 
sin of its builders is involved in the expression, 
"let us make us the nIme."* Our inquiry 
shall now be as to the name, and the impiety 
which called for the awful punishment of the 
confusion of their language. 

The great and crowning wickedness of the 
former world, lay in the assumption of the name 
and attributes of Jehovah as the promised bruiser 
of the serpent's head. The offence which pro- 

* The Hebrew word dv has not the article, but this is no un- 

usnal thing Vide Gen. ir. 17> xiz. 22, xlyii. 6 ; Numb. xi. 26, xxr. 

14, 15, &c. The sense is not clear without the definite article, 
for none hare eyer considered the judgment as a punishment of 
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voked their destruction, these conspirators pre- 
sume to repeat, but with this difference, that the 
application of this fearful name was not designed 
by them to the living, but to the dead. This 
was a wickedness which called for some extra- 
ordinary means to defeat it, and explains the 
strong language of disapprobation, "and now 
nothing will be restrained from them which they 
have imagined to do.** It was a new corruption 
of divine truth : or, rather, a subtile effort of our 
great enemy, by an actual accommodation of his 
old deceit, to turn aside the posterity of Noah 
from serving God. He succeeded : they fell into 
the snare: and their punishment involved a 
wider ruin, a calamity more extensive and dis- 
astrous than the deluge. 

The works had proceeded somewhat before the 
divine interposition; and as the corruption of 
pure religion must have widely spread before the 
attempt to build, so we may reasonably expect to 
find some traces of the impiety in which it 
originated among the religious traditions of its 
projectors. That the tower was designed for 

the Tanitj which the indefinite article, if prefixed, would imply. 
In a note on James iy. 15, Adam Clarke, in his Commentary, 
quotes the following expression, as used hy the Jews: Dvn nn:i Dtc 
ifii gozer hashem, if the Lord will, DV shem heing used as equiya- 
lent to Jehoyah. This is yery confirmatory of the yiew taken 
aboye of the text. 
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purposes of religion, is now universally admitted;* 
the mound on which it was erected, and its 
contiguity to water, plainly connects it with a 
worship, which has left traces of its sacredness 
and antiquity in every country of the world. 
The sacred mound is found in the prairies of 
America, the plains and forests of Asia, and the 
fields of Europe.f In Egypt and Peru, the 
mound yielded to the pyramid; but as far as 
modern research has thrown any light upon the 
traditionary records of its sacred mysteries, the 
mythology appears to have descended from some 
common origin; and the doctrines taught to the 
initiated, however necessarily varied by time and 
circumstances, when separated from the accumu- 
lated corruptions of ignorance and superstition, 
have scarcely a perceptible difference. In all we 
trace the pardon of sin connected indissolubly 

• The opinion, that the tower was intended for a refnge from a 
ftitnre flood, is too absurd for serious argument. To omit ali 
other objections, it is sufElcient to saj, that if that were its object, 
it would never haye been built upon a plain. 

t One of these mounds has been lately discoyered in a forest in 
Ceylon. Some haye supposed them to haye been burial-places. 
This is to some extent true, but it would seem, with a few ex. 
ceptions, they were sought as such, because they were sacrud and 
privileged, rather than originally raised for that purpose, ^ear 
the author's residence, is the rath or mound of Doninga, which 
has been excavated. Many skeletons were seen near the sur&ce, 
lying east and west, but no human remains or ashes were found 
below, or at the centre. 
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with the animal sacrifice, and the purification of 
the heart, symbolized by the sprinkling of water. 
The universal reception of these doctrines de- 
monstrates them to have been a part of the 
religious belief of mankind, before the confiision 
of language. Moses, as we have seen, records 
the institution of sacrifice immediately after the 
fall: whether the purification by water, as sym- 
bolizing regeneration of heart and newness of 
life, was then enjoined, is not said; but it is 
intimated that fertility was restored to the earth 
by the deluge; and as all instruction was in 
those early ages communicated by symbol, it is 
not improbable, that Noah would seek to perpe- 
tuate the remembrance of the divine mercy to 
himself by this very symbol, and the appropri- 
ation of it to some religious observance.* The 
sacredness of water appears to have been uni- 
versally acknowledged. Every people has had 
its holy rivers, or its holy wells. The inventive 
imaginations of the Greeks peopled them with 

* In the Enmenides of .^^schilus, the connection of purification 
by blood and pnriflcation by water is yery clearly stated. Orestes 
defends himself from the furies — 

** The law expressly saya, 
Tboee under ban of their blood gnilthien 
Must never qwak, tUl they are pnrifled 
With blood of aacklings tprinkled over them. 
Kear other temples, was I long sinoe cleansed 
By means of vicHms and running ttrtams." 

Chafmah^s Traks. 
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nymphs, naiads, and other deities; and Moses 
himself relates, that the patriarchs frequently 
built their altars or mounds for religious worship 
near them. 

The tower being intended for religious purposes, 
the impiety must have consisted in some act of 
worship grievously offensive to Jehovah, and of 
which, as we see traces of pure doctrine in eVery 
heathen system, we may, as has been said, expect 
to meet with some instances in their idolatry. 
The idols of the heathen are but deified men, to 
whom the attributes and worship of Jehovah, 
the promised destroyer of the serpent, have been 
profanely given; and whose sacred name has, in 
a few cases, been retained as their proper 
appelative. The lou of the Celts; the Jove of 
the Latins; the Zeus of the Greeks; and the 
leuo of the Phenicians, are derivatives from this 
incommunicable name. 

We appeal to the reader's candour, does not 
this agreement of all nations in this character of 
their idols, as being deified men, indicate a 
common origin, the same rebellion against God, 
and corruption of true religion? It is incredible, 
that nations differing in language and customs, 
should yet agree in this, if the perversion had 
not occurred before their dispersion. Here is an 
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evidence powerfiil and convincing, of the truth of 
the Mosaic history. With most of those nations, 
Egypt had no intercourse; of very many of them, 
the existence was unknown to the learned of that 
country; they must, therefore, have been un- 
known to Moses, except from divine revelation. 
•No sufficient reason, unconnected with the 
promise of the seed of the woman to bruise the 
head of the serpent, has ever been assigned, or, 
indeed, can be, why mankind should worship 
men, living or dead, or idols supposed to repre- 
sent them. The heavenly bodies, if men untaught 
and unbidden could ever have thought at all of 
religious worship, seem to present the earliest 
objects of attraction to the superstitious mind; 
yet these appear to have been inattractive, except 
as the supposed residences of the beings they 
worshipped. In the days of Moses, the Egyptians 
were sunk in the basest and most grovelling 
superstition; and against these the judgments 
he records were plainly directed. Would it not 
have been natural in one writing a fictitious 
history, to transfer some of those impieties back 
to the days of Nimrod, and, to show the utter 
hatred of God to them, describe them as the 
cause of the confusion of language, and subse- 
quent separation of the humau family? Moses 

M 
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does nothing of this; he overlooks altogether the 
incrustation of Egyptian superstition, and re- 
cords the wickedness of Nimrod and his associates 
to have been the transference of the name and 
attributes of the promised Messiah to a man. 

The man to whom we conceive them to have 
offered this sinful regard was Noah. They de- 
signed for him this blasphemous honour, or, 
perhaps, we should rather say, they meant to 
establish and perpetuate by the tower, the false 
worship already generally offered by them to 
him, but in the long lapse of ages the honour 
was appropriated to his sons and grandsons. 
The symbols, beneath which the history is con- 
cealed, or through which it was communicated 
from age to age, are only applicable to Noah, 
and to his escape in the ark. Some of these are 
undoubtedly obscure: this obscurity is traceable, 
partly to the introduction of a better mode of 
recording facts, and partly to the nature of the 
writing itself. Communication of thought by 
symbol, must be subject to uncertainty from a 
variety of causes; slight changes in the ^figure, 
accidental, or ev^n designed additions, liiistakes 
in the transcript, whether painted or sculptural, 
might cause serious mistakes in the record, 
which future research might be unable to rectify 
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or explain. Besides, the meaning appropriated 
to the symbols themselves, might in time undergo 
various modifications, arising from the words 
they were intended to represent being used in a 
wider or more restricted sense; or, from being 
taken as the signs of abstract ideas;* and thus, 
as it were, the language H^ej were first designed 
to speak have given way to another, or, perhaps, 
even a third, and become thereby obsolete and 
known only to a few. All this is not only 
possible, but highly probable. Moreover, much 
of heathen mythology descended by oral tradition, 
and, when it was committed to writing, the poetry 
in which it was embodied did more to obscure 
it by the admixture of fable than its adornment 
was worth. 

This will be readily seen from the following 
brief summary of some of these symbols, which 
have been selected from the mass, with no great 
care as to the order of their origin, that not 
being material to our object. 

Hercules, the well-known idol of the Greeks, 
*was not peculiar to that people. Almost every 



* Many instances of such changes fh>in the conyentional use of 
words occur in all languages. Take one instance, and that not a 
solitary one, from our own. ^ The word '* affected" in its primitiTe 
meaning, implies grief, and yet it is applied to certain conceited 
airs, into which the idea of grief does not enter. 
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coontiy had its Hercules. The name may 
oooasionallj be lost, but the sameness of his 
history in all sufficiently attests his identity. 
He was an Egyptian, Fhosnician, Scythian, 
Greek, and Zealander — '' In short,'' says a living 
writer, ^^no less than forty->three of that name 
have been reckoned up."* In his infancy, his life 
is fabled to have been periled by two serpents, 
which sought to kill him as he lay asleep in his 
cradle; but that he being endowed with super- 
natural strength, strangled them. This is surely 
not credible : no infant could have intelligence 
enough to know the approach of a serpent to be 
dangerous, and his bite fatal. The legend must, 
therefore, be understood in a mystic sense, as 
communicating the promised delivery £rom the 
power of the serpent, as yet fiiture, or already 
accomplished. 

We think the latter, for the following reasons. 

The Egyptian Hercules is figured, among the 
ruins of Luxor, in a boat borne by eighteen 
men upon their shoulders. In India, he was 

♦ << Traditions of the Deluge," by Rev. L. Vernon Harcourt, 
vol. 1., p. 269, &c. To this very learned work, I gratefnUy 
acknowledge myself indebted for most, if not aU, the ft^owing 
observations on the heathen mythology. 

fHie introduction in the 1st vol. of <* Faber*s Origin of Pagan 
Idolatry" will amply repay pemsal. It ought to be published in 
a separate volume, with the authorities in the margin. 
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anciently called Belus; and, as Bali, we find him 
occnpying three of the tales which relate to the 
human character of Yishnou, whom the Balinese 
consider the god of the waters.* But Vishnou 
is represented with a three-headed serpent round 
his waist, and the jet of water from his hair has 
a serpent's head.f In another Avatar, the 
sei^nt stands above^his head, is entwined about 
his body, and has his head under his foot. He 
holds in his hands two marine shells and a scallop^ 
in which a serpent is coiled. J Under the name 
Erishnou, he is represented by Hindoo artists, 
as lying in a round dish, when he was carried 
over the sea and saved from his enemies unhurt, 
but watched by the serpent tiiat hangs over him. 
In another picture he is similarly posited, with 
animals of all kinds on board along with him. 

A. legend of the Scandinavians records the 
same fact, in somewhat plainer terms. Thor, 
the Scandinavian Hercules, went to fish for the 
great serpent Midgard: the bait was the head of 

* " traditions of the Deluge," vol. 1, p. 2^9. f '^^^' 272. 

J Rid, 274. The very learned Doctor Wall believes the 
Avatars of Vishnou to have been invented by the Brahmins, 
since the publication of the gospel, to prevent the spread of the 
Christian religion in India. Perhaps that feeling may ha^e 
induced them to multiply the number of the supposed incarnations, 
or even to gite them that name ; but the marine symbols claim 
for them a more ancient origin, and show them to hare been 
connected with the traditions of the deluge. 
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an ox, which the serpent devoured, and was 
drawn to the side of the vessel. The god looked 
angrily on the serpent, which that enemy retorted 
with spouts of venom. A giant cut the line, 
and, as some say, the monster fell down again to 
the bottom of the sea; but as others add, Thor 
darted his mace after him and bruised his head 
in the midst of the waves. He then slew the 
giant, and walked to the shore through the 
depths of the ocean.* 

These legends, and they are only a few se- 
lected from many of a similar import, sufficiently 
establish the identity of Hercules with Noah, 
and the tradition to have respect to the promise, 
not as yet to come, but as already fiilfilled. 

The legends of Mercury, Apollo, Jupiter, 
Saturn, and Bacchus, are traceable to the same 
origin; and through all the obscurities of heathen 
mythology their common identity with Noah is 
recognizable. The wand of Mercury is repre- 
sented as being wreathed with two serpents, with 
their heads so curved as to figure a boat, the 

* ** Traditions of the Deluge," p. 358. The cnnred homg of the 
ox's heftd were symbolical of the ark or boat. For the same 
reason, the moon in her crescent form, was an object of religious 
interest to mankind, both civilized and barbarous. In Bev. zii., 
the woman representing the church of God, stands on the 
crescent moon, as symbolizing her preservation in the.ark with 
Noah. 
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elevated portion of the staff answering to the 
mast. Apollo slays the serpent, Python; of 
Jupiter, a simHar victory over Typhon is related. 
A heathen poet, in a hymn to his honour, sings 
the triumph of Bacchus over rivers and seas. 
He sits dripping upon the solitary hills, binding 
the hair of Thracian women into knots with 
vipers, without suffering injury from them. 
Cerberus, the guardian of the infernal regions, 
crouching and subdued, licks his feet.* His 
worshippers used to crown themselves with 
serpents, and in their fits of madness, or enthu- 
siasm, to yell out. Eve, Eve.f The rites of 
Saturn and Moloch, whose identity with Noah is 
incontestable, are the same. He is one, also, with 
Kronus, or Time, which commenced with the 
descent from the ark.| 

* Horace, lib. ii.. Ode 19— 

** Ta fleetii anneB, ta marobarbammi 
Tn seperatis wriAm in Jngia 

V%Ao coooea viperino 
natooidnm alne fraude crines. ; 

Te vidit inaons Cerbema anrM 
Comn deconmif leniter>ttereni 
Caadam, et nudentia trilingnl 
Onpedea, tetegitgoe ertmo.*' 

The Delphin annotators were so struck with the resemblances 
in this ode to the history- of Noah and his preservation in the 
ark, that thej do not hesitate to assert, that Horace cnlled the 
tsueUtroim the Mosaic record, and ascribed them to the heathen god« 

t Clem. Alex. Ftrotrept., p. 9. 

% The Greek and Soman mythologies commence with Saturn 
and Janus, which are different names for the same deitj, and 
identical with Noah. 
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Boodh, or Budha, or Man, or Mun, or Muni^ 
for thus variously is the name of this idol 
written, had also some relation to the deluge; 
for when he is advised — so the legend runs — hj 
the preserving power Hen, of the approaching 
calamity, and the means designed for his preserva- 
tion, he is told to fasten the ship, if tossed bj the 
wind, with a large sea serpent, on the horn of 
the god, for that he would be near him until a 
day of Brahma (a year) should be completely 
ended.* 

The Zemes of the West India Isles bad the 
figure of a man with a serpent wreathed about 
his legs; and of its five heads one was that of a 
serpent, and he held a trident (emblem of di- 
luvian power) in his hand. The Serapis of the 
Egyptians was also entwined with a snake, the. 
head of which hung down into the god's right 
hand, with which he controlled the monster. 
Even among the Persians, whose religious 
system was less clouded by idolatry than those 
of other nations, a serpent was introduced into 
the imagery of their god, Mithras.f 

Now, in all these it deserves to be remarked 
that the serpent is never represented as uncon- 

• " Traditions of the Deluge," vol. 1, chap. vi. 
fParkhurrtonana." 
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qiiered; whateyer tiie form of his connexion 
with the god^ it denotes his entire and utter 
Subjugation ; however widely separated — ^however 
diversified their several djstems of theology, all 
nations agree in the assertion of the fact, the 
mystic serpent subdued by a deiiy, whose dilu- 
vian character the marine symbols attached to 
his idol representation place beyond reasonable 
doubt. An opinion so universal, and which had 
made an impression so indelible as not to have 
been ef^ced by the continually accumulative 
superstitions of so many ages, must have been 
not only formed, but also have received gener&l 
credence before the dispei*sion. It must have 
b^n part of the popular belief; and as the 
t»wer was designed for religious purposes, the 
perpetiition of this error alone, by engrafting it 
on the forms of pure religion, was the wicked 
object of Nimrod. Under the impression of the 
promise having been ftdfilled in Noah, he re- 
ceived the grateful regards of his posterity, and 
their reverential adoration as the promised seed 
of Eve. The ' power, privileges, and claims of 
ihe Messiah were believed to belong to him, and 
worship given to him under the name and title 
Jehovah. 

Here was a case, indeed, for the divine inter- 

m2 
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position; some extraordinary means were re- 
quired to be taken for the preservation of the 
truth. The acknowledged princes and rulers of 
the several £unilies had imbibed the corruption; 
the taint had too extensively diffused itself to 
be corrected by the ordinary admonition and re- 
monstrances of the few who kept their garments 
undefiled. It is probable that some such remon^ 
strances were made, for down to the time of 
Abraham some few tribes and &milies feared 
and worshipped God, without any admixture of 
idolatry.* K 'made, they were overborne by 
the general spirit of rebellion against the true 
religion, and the rightM exercise of patriarchal 
authority, because it would not sanction its cor- 
ruption. Nimrod, the leader in this rebellion, 
was not, as being the descendant of Ham, 
Noah's youngest son, entitled to the supreme 
authority, but moved by ambition he contrived 
to obtain it, either by craft or violence, or a 
union of both; and, as generally happens in 
such cases, he may have affected great zeal for 
the growing errors, and through it have mounted 
to the patriarchal throne. Something of the 
kind is implied in the expression, "mighty 
hunter before the Lobd," the term, before the 

* Genesis zir. IS, 21 ; xz. 1, 6. 
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Lord, heiag,^ in scripture phrase, sometimes 
equivalent to avowed opposition to his will and 
worship,* 

The &ct being incontestable, that the tra- 
ditions of mankind have all regarded the serpent 
as in a state of subjugation, and Noah as his 
conqueror, it remains to examine the foundation 
on which an error, to us apparently so absurd, 
rested. 

Immediately before Adam^s expulsion from 
the garden a sentence of barrenness was pro- 
nounced upon the earth. It was natural that 
he should look forward to the appearance of the 
promised seed, to free him from the privations con- 
sequent on this penalty. It was just as natural 
that he should impress his own feelings on his 
posterity; and as all his ideas of happiness and 
enjoyment were intimately associated with the 
luxuries and delights of Eden, it is not sur- 
prising that restoration to them should form a 
prominent place in their hopes from their ftiture 
deliverer- 

To this was added another reason: Lamech, 
on the birth of Noah, had prophesied that this his 
son, whom he called Noah, on that very account, 
should comfort them concerning the work and 

* QeneflB ziii 13. 
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toil of their blinds, because of the ground 
which the Lord had cursed. The comfort here 
expected could not have reference to the assis- 
tance which Noah, on arriring at mature age 
and strength, might be able to give him in the 
cultivation of his lands; for he was a prince 
and patriarchal priest, and therefore placed 
above the necessities of labour for his dwn sup- 
port. Every father might express, in like 
terms, his joy at the birth of a son, and if this 
were all that the words indicate, there appears 
no cause for Moses having departed from his 
ordinary silence in the record of former births, 
and so minutely related them here; but, viewed 
as a prophecy, they are of great impQrtanoe* 
They show that God, in the multitude of his 
mercies, intimated to Lamech, and through him 
to his servants, the proper character of the 
penalty of the curse, and the approaching period 
of its termination.* 

This prophecy, however little it may haye 
circulated abroad, must have been frequently 



* This penaltf was intended to haye a disciplining inflnetioe on 
Adam (vide Lecture III.) ; but as his children could hare no 
personal recollections of Eden, and knew its happiness only ttom 
description, it serred but to fill them with hope to reach it 
through the deliverer; and when it ceased to be effectual for this, 
Ood mercifully took it away. 
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talked of in the family at home, filled their 
minds, and caused their expectations to be fixed 
on Noah. How it was to be fulfilled they pro- 
bably did not know; that could only be resolved 
by the event, no prophecy being of self-interpre* 
tation. But the manners and habits of the 
child were no doubt anxiously observed; the 
child of such hopes could not be otherwise than 
greatly regarded; he could not be left in igno- 
rance of the reasons of this parental and family 
love. His own wife and sons, and their wives, 
participated in the knowledge. All this it was 
not necessary to record; it belongs to the nature 
of things ; and when the family entered into 
the ark, they must have been acquainted with 
the prophecy, and certain that up to that time 
it had not been fulfilled. 

After the flood had rolled off, God, accepting 
Noah's sacrifice, declared "that he wotild 
not again curse the ground for man's sake." 
He is said to have spoken this in his heart. No 
mention is made of his telling it to Noeih; the 
general import of the context supposes that he 
did not. We do not, therefore, adduce it as 
entering into the evidence, on which either him- 
self or his children believed the actual removal 
of the curse; but we tliink it affords sufficient 
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proof of that long looked for event having oc- 
curred, and that Moses wrote it in fiill belief of 
the fact One curse having been removed, a 
promise is given that under no provocation from 
mankind would it ever again be inflicted. It 
wiU not, surely, be maintained that the promise 
means that no second curse should be pro- 
nounced in addition to the one then supposed to 
be on the earth. Such is not the natural 
meaning of the words; and, moreover, God is 
represented as being appeased, and of having 
made a double promise no more to destroy the 
living, nor to send any occasional judgments 
which might affect the proper returns of the 
seasons.* But although Noah was not informed 
of that portion of the divine purpose which re- 
lated to the curse, yet there remained for him 
and his sons the evidence of the fact itself. 
They had experienced the unfertility of the 
earth before the flood, and the scanty return 
with which it repaid the labours of cultivation, 
and they would readily compare with this the 

* Vide Bi«hop Sherlofsk's <* Fourth DisBertation on Frophepy/' 
in which the remoyal of the cune by the flood ii diacuflsed at 
large, and MI7 prored. Hiat tiioms and thistles still exist 
prove nothing to the contrary, for unless these annoyances to 
«7ery coltlTator were then for the first time created, which would 
contradict the Ikct of all God's works being ended on the serenth 
day, their oppressire multi^dty was all that was meant. 
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crops it now yielded to their care. That they 
were infinitely more abundant, their symbol of 
the serpent subdued sufficiently attests; upon 
any other supposition the symbol is unmeaning. 
If they did not experience the altered fertility 
of the earth, they would not have expressed his 
subjugation by the symbol of his being slain in 
the midst of the waves. 

Believing, therefore, the serpent's head to 
have been bruised, and the promise fulfilled in 
Noah, they resolved upon appropriating to him 
the name and honours of Jehovah; and to 
defeat the wicked design, God interposed and 
confounded the language. 

Here we have human reasoning again at fault. 
No doubt the matter seemed to them sufficiently 
clear. There was the promise that the power of 
their great enemy should be overthrown; the curse 
of barrenness on the earth pronounced at the same 
time; the subsequent prophecy of Lamech of the 
removal of that curse through Noah; the after 
experience of the restored fertility of the earth: 
from this one would not be surprised that the 
unaided mind should conclude the highly-favoured 
Noah to have been the intended Messiah. But 
God had not left mankind without aid. In those 
early times access to him was easy; counsel 
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might have been asked of hiin, and the answer 
would have exposed their error, and the snare 
which the crafty foe had set for them. 

The error, also, did not originate in arowed 
unbelief and open defiance of God. Whatever 
use Nimrod might have made of the popular de^ 
lusion to advance his own political purposes, the 
delusion itself was founded on a belief in the 
promise. It was corrupted faith which consti- 
tuted their wickedness. This is a fact of great 
importance, because corruptions in matters of 
faith are but too often esteemed as of no moment. 
These men believed (or the profession of belief 
in them was part of the popular creed) the divine 
promises; they erred in their application of them, 
and he gave them up to their own lusts and 
all the vices and abominations of idolatry. 

The concision of language was an awful pun- 
ishment, and more indicative of God's disappro- 
bation than the deluge. The latter affected 
only the then existing generation; but this has 
visited every generation of the human family 
since. Instead of being lessened by time, time 
has, on the contrary, increased its severity. Time 
has but served to encrust the first departure from 
the truth by continually increasing superstitions, 
and to bestow upon them the sanction and re- 
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verence of age. Who can number the mul- 
titudes who have perished in their idolatry and 
its manifold impurities since that great rebellion? 
We might form, from the best statistics we have 
of the present population of the world, some 
tolerable conjecture of the number cut oflf by the 
diluvian judgment; but what mind can embrace 
the lost of six thousand years? Here the hy- 
perbole of the countless sands upon the sea-shore 
approaches to reality. They perished beyond the 
reach of aid or consolation from the professors 
of the truth, or even of being benefitted by any 
clearer spiritual light which some might have 
retained above the rest. The judgment made 
the several families strangers to one another, 
and inflicted an incapability of mutual counsel 
and advice until, from the increase of popula- 
tion, the acquirement of the neighbouring lan- 
guages became indispensable; and then, so 
dee|)ly had they sunk into all the grossness of 
idol worship, their knowledge served only to 
multiply idols, and to impart a deeper gloom 
to a spiritual darkness already thick enough to 
be felt. 

The sin of appropriating the title wd honours 
of Messiah to Noah was followed by an etror 
which had no small influence in retarding his 
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appearance. The hopes of restoration to Eden 
being mingled with ideas of carnal happiness, 
soon disposed mankind to worship their several 
deities, with the sole view of obtaining temporal 
prosperity as the reward of their prayers and 
sacrifices. The idols of the nations were 
changed into tutelar or patron gods, and 
honoured in proportion to their supposed 
ability to defend and prosper their wor- 
shippers. Jacob was not uninfected by the 
contagion, for in his prayer, on the morning 
after his remarkable dream, he covenanted to 
worship Jehovah only on the condition of his 
being cared for on his journey, and his return 
home in peace.* At the time of the exodus 
the error was universal, insomuch that, to vin- 
dicate his own claims to the worship of men, 
Jehovah had himself to appear in the character 
of tutelar God of the Israelites. The mind even 
of Moses was not proof against the prevalent 
corruption; for, on being called to lead the 
Israelites out of Egypt, he did not think the 
title, "The Lord God of your fathers," suffi- 
ciently to indicate the divine relationship to 
them, but required a more specific name.f 
To meet this rude and corrupt state of the 

* Genedfl xxriii. 20, 22. f Ejcodiu iU. 13. 
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human mind, the patriarchal form of religion 
was wholly insufficient. The human mind, even 
when true religion was professed, had gradually 
yielded to the gross opinions fostered by idol 
worship, and was then incapable of benefitting 
by a system which, under the symbols of earthly 
paradisiacal happiness, inculcated a future state 
of spiritual blessedness beyond the grave. A 
system less pure, if true religion were to be 
preserved in the world, was required; one 
founded upon the sanction of temporal rewards 
and punishments, and those so constantly and 
supematurally administered as to vindicate the 
superiority of the true God over every false 
object of heathen worship — a system necessarily, 
from its requirements, confined to one people, 
whose history and his protection of them should 
be known and celebrated through the world. 
The very necessities of religion called for the 
change. Idolatry, based on the sanction of tem- 
poral rewards and punishments, prevailed every- 
where;* the minds of the few still attached to 
the patriarchal religion had begun to yield to 
the error, of which its symbols were now more 



* It is not meant to deny that the heathen had ideas of a future 
state, but that they sought to obtain it by direct favour of their 
gods— Ftrfc Lecture VIII. 
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likely to be perverted to the dupport than th€ 
oorrection. The time was ripe for the divine 
interposition, and the better hopes of eternal 
blessedness, through faith in the promised seed, 
were shaded for a season. The patriarchal dis- 
pensation gave way to that of Moses, until 
things being ripe for the fulfilment of the pro*" 
mise, this latter also in its turn yielded to the 
Christian. 

Long before the exodus the preparation for 
this change was begun. One family was gra- 
ciously spared from the general destruction by 
the flood, and to them was intrusted the sacred 
deposit of pure religion, under the agency of 
Grod's providence. We have seen their unfidth^ 
fulness. The trust is now committed to anothef , 
but its preservation is not left to the ordinary 
and unseen influences of his providence alone; 
together with them his open and undisguised 
interference is acknowledged. His dealings to 
Abraham and his descendants are avowedly 
supernatural; the call, journey, and residence 
in Canaan are all by the immediate command 
of God. 

The remainder of the book is chiefly occupied 
with the history of this eminent man, and his 
immediate descendants. It contains some pro- 
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pheqies, of which one limits the descent of the 
Messiah, according to the flesh, to Abraham 
through Isaac, in the first instance; and secondly, 
through Judah, one of Jacob's sons.* 

Another declares the descent of the family 
into Egypt, their ill treatment there, and 
their subsequent deliyerance and establishment 
in Canaan, after four hundred years, the M- 
filment of this being a pledge of the certain 
fiilfilment of the former, and designed to keep up 
a lively remembrance of it in their minds.f 

Two other prophecies were not fulfilled for 
centuries after the death of Moses. One of 
these predicted the subjugation of Esau to Jacob; 
or, as the two people were better known in latter 
times, of Edom to Israel; and that after some 
time the former would free themselves from the 
yoke.| The subjugation was eflfected in the 
reign of David; the deliverance about 150 
years pfter, when Jehoshaphat was king of Judah. 

The second of these related to the mergence of 
the ten tribes into Judah,§ which did not happen 
until the return from the Babylonian captivity, 
and to Judah's retention of power until the 
coming of Messiah. 

• Genesis xyii. 19 ; xlix. 9, 10. f IWd xr. 13, 14. 
} Ibid xxYU. 29, 37, 40. § Ibid xlix. 9, 10. 
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A fifth prophecy described the future character 
of Ishmael and his posterity, of which the truth 
is now as evident to our eyes as it might be read 
in every page of their eventfiil history since it 
was pronounced. They are still nomadic in 
their habits, robbers and plunderers by profession, 
retaining a traditionary remembrance of the 
prediction. Their hand is against every man, 
and every man's hand against them.* 

An instance of the confirmation of this history, 
deserves also to be noticed. In the Exodus we 
read with some amazement the power of the 
king of Egypt over his subjects, which continued 
unshaken in the face of the utter ruin of their 
property and desolation of their land by God's 
judgments. Making every fair allowance for 
the reverential submission paid in these times to 
patriarchal authority, this is nevertheless inex- 
plicable from ordinary reasons; but the difficulty 
is solved by the earlier record, which relates 
how the crown became possessed of the entire 
land of Egjrpt by the policy of Joseph.f It is, 
indeed, true, that this wicked prince was divinely 
sustained, and his subjects restrained from 
rebelling against him; but the power itself ori- 

• Genesis ryi. 12 ; xvu.20. 

t Ibid xlyii. 1 9, 20, 21 . Upon the wisdom of this policy I offer 
no remark. To the fact only I refer. 
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ginated in the arrangements of Joseph, which 
gradually turned Egypt Into one military colony.* 
We would now appeal to the reader's candour. 
Let him consider how improbable it is, that a 
mere forger of a history would have written of 
the divine intention never again to bring a flood 
upon the earth, however wicked and degenerate 
men might become, on the very page on which 
he had described that awftd event; or that he 
would record the new generation to have fallen 
so soon into sin, the very sin of the old,f and 
select the confosion of language as their punish- 
ment; that the traditions and mythology of the 
whole world should confirm his felicitous con- 

* The land of Goehen appears to hare been exempted firom thia 
arrangement It was aireegrant by thereigning monarch to Jacob ; 
and the privileges thereby conferred, may hare excited the envy 
of the Egyptians and the jealonsy of the monarch, when Joseph 
and the benefits of his administration were forgotten. This was 
in all likelihood the political reason of his anxiety to extirpate the 
Israelites. 

t It has been suggested to me by a learned friend, that this 
appropriation of the name Jehoyah is alluded to in Exodus xx. 7» 
which would be better translated, ** Thou shalt not lift up Jeho- 
vah thy God to be an idol; for Jehovah will not hold him 
guiltless that Hfteth up his name for an idol." The common 
rendering is clogged with many difficulties ; the sins it is supposed 
to forbid, are plainly included in the ninth commandment (v. 15). 
By this, the continuity of the first table ispreserred, and the four 
precepts are confined to the proper worship and service of God. 
The mistake of the Pharisees as to swearing in common conver- 
sation, is accounted for, which is not so easy, if they understood 
the commandment, as we do, to forbid unnecessary swearing. 
Moreover, the Lord did not rebuke them for any wilful violation 
of it ; but he forbade the practice for the future. 
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jecture; and that he should represent the purer 
religion of the patriarchsy as about to yield to 
one based on temporal sanctions only, and thb 
latter supported and enforced by a series of eTu- 
pematural divine interpositions, wherewith, or 
with anything similar, the other was not favoured. 
Let him reflect, also, on the prophecies which the 
history preserves, some of which were in course 
of fulfilment when its author was composing it; 
others not to be fulfilled for some centuries, and 
one even still in progress. Let him reflect that 
these have been thrown over a period of nearly 
four thousand years, and in no one instance has 
their truth been ever fairly impeached; and let 
him say, if the book of Genesis is to be regarded 
a fiction, if it is not the most wonderfid fiction 
which the world has ever seen. The whole world, 
however differing in customs, language, and 
religion, all present the homage of their testi- 
mony to its trutL No book has had such a host 
of testimonies, all unexceptionable, all unbiassed 
— nay, all reluctant, and haters of the truths it 
teaches. 



LECTURE VIII. 



BBISF SXAMXMATIOK OF THE STATE OF BBUOION AMOMO 

THE DCP17TATI0N OF BiaHTEOUSNESS AND OBJECTIONS TO IT OON 

— BBIEF BEVI£W OF THE BEKAIMDES OF THE HI8T0BT— 4010 TBOOVt 

OnSBBO OF ITS HAYIMa BEEN WBTETEN BT M0BE8. 



I 

I *'Kow the LoBD had said onto Xbraham, get fhee out of fhy eontirr, Mid from tby 

I Undred, and from thy father's house, nnto a land I wffl show thee: and I will 

make of thee a great nation, and I will XAtm thee and make fhj name sraat; and 
Ihon ahalt be a blessing: and I will bless them that bless thee, and curse him 
tliat cnneth thee : and hi thee shall all the families of the earth be blamed. And 
be brought him forth abroad and said, look now toward heayen and tell the stars, 
if thoa be able to number them : and he said onto him, so ahall thy seed be. 
And he believed in the Lobd and he counted it to him ftr. ilghteouanemk**— 
GBVBBI8, zii. 1>S; xr, 6, 6, 



As these two passages plainly relate to the same 
promise, and it will be more convenient to con- 
sider them together, we shall regard them as one. 
The promise to Abraham being partly temporal 
and partly spiritual, his faith was exercised in 
the belief of both. His belief of the one involved 
the belief of the other; both rested on the same 
authority; the fulfilment of both was then distant; 
but for one, a time was fixed, at the end of which 
its fulfilment would be to his posterity a pledge 
of the fiilfilment of the other. We do not propose 
to consider the several events and circumstanees 
which aided in their accomplishment. That 

N 
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would be too wide a field. Our remarks shall be 
confined to the import of the last sentence. 

But it may be well to examine first one or 
two particulars, serving to throw some light upon 
the state of religion among the heathen. 

The pollution of idolatry did not wholly obli- 
terate the truths of pure religion. They rather 
perverted and obscured, than destroyed them. 
The doctrines of atonement by shedding of blood, 
and emblematic purification by water, have been 
already noticed. These belonged not to the 
ancient systems only; they have descended to our 
times, and are still a part of the popular belief of 
every heathen country. 

The doctrine of a future state of rewards and 
punishments was universally received, and like 
the others, had its origin before the dispersion. 
The popular belief connected happiness or suf- 
fering after death with the good or evil of men's 
conduct on earth; but they appear not to have 
imagined any interference of the Deity requisite 
to confer the boon of eternal happiness upon 
them. In their system, it was the necessary 
reward of virtue, not a gift; and though they 
believed the doctrine of atonement, yet they did 
not plead it as the procuring cause of forgiveness; 
that not only should punishment not be visited 
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upon them after death, but also everlasting life 
be given. The atonement was believed to avert 
temporal calamity and no more. The ftiture 
could be secured only by a life of virtue and 
benevolence. Hence they worshipped the idol 
for temporal blessings; all others they believed 
to be in their own power. 

The universal belief of this doctrinOvjustifies 
an opinion stated in a former lecture, that a 
ftiture state of rewards and punishments was part 
of the patriarchal religion before the flood.* 
It must have been known then; no subsequent 
revelation on the subject is recorded; and it 
would be strange, if there were, that the belief of 
it should be intermingled with ideas (nay, as 
far as related to happiness, wholly composed of 
them) of enjoyment such as could be had only 
in Eden. Why, after Eden had passed away, 
should a revelation of ftiture blessedness be so 
indissolubly connected with the pleasure and 
happiness our first parents had tasted there? 
The temporal Eden was gone; why take its 
symbols to describe the blessedness of the spiri- 
tual ? How much easier and more reasonable 

• Lecture V. It was not the author's original design to carry- 
on his review of this history lower than the flood, which will 
account for the proof now giyen not being adduced in the fifth 
lecture. 
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to believe that Adam and his pious descendants 
took their ideas of future happiness from their 
hope of restoration to Eden after death, and the 
mode of expressing it, as well as the doctrine 
itself descended with Noah from the ark.* 

We have also said, the belief of the resur- 
rection of the body was not unknown to those 
holy men. We are forced to believe that, 
however it may have been forgotten, it was uni- 
versally received before the dispersion. Heathen 
mythology, indeed, confines its statements to 
the condition of the soul, which it supposes, on 
the instant of death, to leave the body, and to be 
brought forthwith to judgment, to have its award 
of happiness or woe pronounced. But it is 
remarkable that the pleasures of the good and 
the pains of the wicked are represented as 
relating chiefly to the body. One purely mental i 

pleasure forms, I think, the sole exception in the 
system; and that is, the friendly conversation of 
the good in their Elysium. In all else, the flowery 
meads, the trees bending with fruits, the pure 
streams, the shady groves, speak of delights 
peculiar to the body. The tortures by fire, the 
rack, the scourge, the saw and suoh-likCj how- | 

* How irrefragablj do these notions of a future happiness con- | 

Ann the record, that Grod put our first parents in the garden* 
and they were turned out for their disobedience. 
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ever they might affect the body, could not be 
felt by the soul after its separation. These 
notions are surely the remains of a purer feith, 
derived from the persuasion, that the body would 
also be restored to happiness, and participate 
with the soul in the enjoyment of Eden.* 

We trace, also, the remains of pure religion in 
the singular contrast of the morals required to 
free the soul from condemnation and entitle it to 
rewards to the recorded acts and lives of their 
gods. The judgment after death was believed to 
be impartial, and the code of morals by which 
human actions should be weighed plainly such 
as never could have originated with their my- 
thology. The latter is all that was vile, dis- 
gusting, and abominable; the former approaches 
the purity of the gospel. 

We proceed now to our proposed examination 
of the righteousness accounted to Abraham for 
his faith. 

The statement is pure revelation; its cre- 
dibility rests upon the credibility of the historian. 
He tells in undisguised and unequivocal language, 



* The practice of embalming the dead, yery probably had it§ 
origin in the belief of the resurrection of the body. If they be- 
lieved that it would neyer exist again, it is hardly credible they 
would hATe taken such paLmi in its preserration. 
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that Abraham believed and God counted it to 
him for righteousness. 

Righteousness being understood to mean, not 
only the absence of sin, but also obedience to 
the divine commandment, the expression imder 
consideration should not be confounded with that 
righteousness which is necessarily connected with 
faith as its cause. The righteousness which 
follows faith, and the righteousness counted to 
Abraham, are plainly, though not in terms, dis- 
tinguished in the history. The instances of his 
obedience, as resulting from his belief in God's 
promises, are many and minutely related; and 
wherever feith and obedience become inter- 
mingled, the divine approval is bestowed on both, 
and the latter even prominently noticed. When 
he proved his willingness to sacrifice his only 
son, the son of his old age, this approval was 
conveyed in very forcible language — " By myself 
have I sworn, saith the Lord, for because thou 
hast done this thing, and hast not withheld thy 
son, thine only son : that in blessing I will bless 
thee, and in multiplying I will multiply thy 
seed as the stars of heaven, and as the sand 
which is upon the sea shore ; and thy seed shall 
possess the gates of his enemies; and in thy seed 
shall all the nations of the earth be blessed; 
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"because thou hast obeyed my voice,*' But here 
nothing is said of obedience, because no parti- 
culai" work is commanded; nor can we infer any 
work of Abraham's by which the fiilfihnent of the 
promise might be facilitated. The temporal 
promise was not to be fulfilled for four hundred 
years, and the spiritual, not for many ages after 
his death. Neither of these could be realized by 
him unless by faith. His personal prowess was 
not employed in the expulsion of the Canaanites; 
his faith not suflfered to aid in Messiah's contest 
with the enemy. In neither had God allotted to 
him any part; there was no explicit command of 
any work for him; and therefore there was no 
obedience which might, united to faith, or se- 
parately, form, the righteousness counted or 
imputed to him. 

But although obedience to any commandment 
did not enter into this righteousness, yet might 
not the excellence of his &ith be all that Moses 
intended ? 

This objection would not be unimportant, if no 
instances of his unbelief were preserved. Of 
these, two are mentioned; one before, the other 
after this manifestation of his faith. Now, if 
feith, like any act of moral duty, is to be esteemed 
a righteousness in itself, it must be judged by 
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the 88tte strictness of role. To be acceptable 
before God as for itself, it should hare no im-^ 
perfection; in all times, and upon all occasions, 
it should evidence the same fearless and un-* 
bounded reliance upon his promises. But thii» 
perfection does not belong to man in his present 
state. The fall has vitiated this principle also, 
and left the mind as powerless to the attainment 
of perfect faith, as of perfect obedience in those 
duties in which the body must lend its aid. 

Faith being incapacitated by human infirmity 
from becoming righteousness as for itself, and 
no work having been commanded to Abraham in 
fortherance of the promises, the righteousness 
counted to him for it could have been none other 
than the righteousness of the seed. He wa£^ 
accounted righteous before God for the righte^ 
ousness of Christ, to whom the promises referred, 
and in whom "they are yea and amen"^ — certainty 
and truth. This doctrine of the imputation of 
righteousness to faith was one of the principles of 
the patriarchal religion, obscurely taught, per- 
haps, for all symbolical instruction is more or less 
obscure, but not altogether unknown; it was not 
a new doctrine; but the fact of its application to 
Abraham was revealed unto Moses. That righte* 
ousness had been so counted unto others, might 
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be concluded from their lives; but in tins case, 
nothing is left to doubt; revelation attests his 
justification, and in such a way as to affirm the 
doctrine itself. 

The righteousness of the seed, thus appropri- 
ated to man's justification, cannot be understood 
to mean less than the terms of the promise fairly 
import. In them, two things are proposed: one, 
that the seed should triumph over the tempter; 
and the other, that in the moment of victory he 
should receive from the enemy a mortal wound. 
If in the one, our salvation is involved, so also 
is it in the other; they cannot be separated : 
both were wrought for us. The victory and the 
death had reference to the temptation and sin of 
our first parents. They were designed to confound 
the enemy, and to inspire his hapless victims 
with hope. Are we concerned, then, only in the 
death of the seed, and not also in his triumph? 
That triumph consists in his unsinning obe- 
dience, his performance of that to which man 
proved unequal; is not that to be available to 
our benefit ? If it be not, then the only part of 
the promise calculated by its language to teach 
mankind to look to the fixture with soul-inspi- 
riting hope, was designed to teach the very 
reverse; and that part alone which seems to 

N 2 
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predict calamity and woe, to remove all fear and 
fill the afflicted bosom with unspeakable joy* 
We cannot believe this; we feel assured that the 
believer, beholding in the latter an atonement 
for sin, would yet joyfully regard the triumph of 
Messiah as an event intimately connected with 
his own happiness. But for it the promise 
would communicate neither hope nor conso- 
lation; it would appear rather to predict another 
victory of the tempter, even over Jehovah 
himself. 

Therefore, qs the promise contemplates the 
sinless obedience of the seed to the moral law of 
God, which is properly called righteousness, and 
his death as an atonement for human transgres- 
sions, 80 his righteousness, as available for 
man's justification, is made up of both and 
counted to the believer for his faith. Faith 
embraces the whole work of the seed for justifi- 
cation before God; the atonement for the pardon 
of sin; the sinless obedience for justification unto 
life. It should not be forgotten, that the atone- 
ment does not abolish the commandment. The 
commandment continues, after every pleading of 
the atonement as a bar to punishment, to insist 
on perfect obedience in thought, word, and deed. 
And where is the believer to find this righteous- 
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siess, but in the seed, '^ who is made of God unto 
us righteousness?" And by what other principle 
than faith could he apply it to himself ? 

The righteousness, therefore, counted to Abra- 
ham for his faith, was the righteousness of the 
tseed prospectively considered; and it-consisted of 
his obedience to the law and his obedience unto 
death. It was the righteousness of God gra- 
ciously granted to cover man's defilement and 
impurity. The law is the transcript of God's 
moral purity. We know of none other holiness 
beside what it teaches. And when Jehovah 
did himself take upon him our nature and 
overcome the enemy by his obedience, it is surely 
reasonable to believe that, as he did this for our 
sakes, he designed to bestow on us the value of 
that, obedience. He did not need it for himself; 
it was not needed to impress the higher order of 
created beings with profounder views of his 
holiness or power. But we needed it; man 
required a title unto life from obedience to the 
law he had transgressed. God provides us with 
this, and hence he is Jehovah out righteousness.* 

Some object to part of this doctrine, and, as 
commonly happens in such cases from the con- 
ventional use of language, the part objected to 

* Jeremiah zziiL 6. 
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has engrossed tiie name properly belonging to 
the whole. Whenever they deny the imputatic^i 
of righteousness, they have in view only the 
Sedeemer's obedience to the law. This they do 
say b not imputed, and would, if generally 
adopted, uproot every principle of holiness among 
man. It might be a sufficient reply, that Grod 
has himself revealed it as part of true religion; 
tiiat on the appointment of the sacrificial ordi- 
nance, tJie symbcds were framed to typify it; and 
that here Moses intended to affirm it, or his 
words have no meaning at all; yet, as it may 
help to remove prejudice, we shall briefly examine 
the force of the objection. 

An eminent writ^ is of opinion, that St. Paul, 
in his ejttstle to the Romans, commenting on this 
passage of Moses, shows, that Abraham ^^ was in 
ike favour of God, upoa the account of his 
trusting to the promises of God, and obeying 
his commsmdments; and that God reckoned upon 
these acts of his as much as if they had been an 
entire ciourse of obedience; for that is the meaning 
of these words, ^and it was imputed to him for 
righteousness.' "^ We have quoted this passage, 
not to notice its errors, for that has been already 

* BUhop Bomet, utidle ix. Bom. iy. 3. 
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done, but to show that the ingenuiiy of this 
highly-gifted man, who has laboured so much to 
mystify words plain enough in themselves, could 
find no other meaning for the word righteousness 
than obedience to the moral law. Faith is 
reckoned as perfect obedience. Wherein does 
this differ in its effects on man's hoHness from 
the supposed effects of the righteousness of 
Christ? Why should the latter be esteemed 
prejudicial to good works, and the former to 
subserve and promote them? The one is as 
much a righteousness extrinsic to faith as the 
other. Both must be possessed through faith as 
ike instrument, or not at all: both must be 
received in the way of imputation. Then, the 
objection is only to the righteousness of Christ, 
because it is his; and we may fairly ask, why 
should the Redeemer's obedience, if imputed to 
the believer for his faith, have a deadening 
e£fect upon his heart and steel it against good; 
but the perfect obedience required by the law, 
if imputed in the same way, infiise iixto it a 
spirit of life, and open it to the influences of 
compassion? Is it not because it is the righ- 
teousness of the man of sorrows, and his face is 
still marred more than the face of any man ? 
He has still no comeliness for the human heart 
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We will mystify ourselves with any righteousness 
rather than be mantled in his. 

But this doctrine is feared, lest its inculcation 
should encourage men to think lightly of good 
works, or, to use language not likely to be mis* 
understood, of keeping God's commandments. 

One would suppose from this that it had been 
universally received, and lay at the bottom of 
all the wickedness of the world; that the crimes 
of the antediluvians, the idolatries and abomi- 
nations of the heathen, the idolatries and wick- 
edness of professing Christians have sprouted in 
such rank luxuriance from this their parent 
stock. The doctrine was, however, unknown 
to the heathen, and if known to the Jews, could 
not have been favourably inculcated, unless by 
symbol, in connection with the temporal sane- 
tions of their dispensation. Moses seems to 
have felt this difficulty, for although he sjpeaks 
of it here in this instance of Abraham, yet he 
makes no allusion to it in his remaining books; 
nor am I aware of but two passages in the 
prophets which even obscurely express their 
sense of its importance.* But we are left in no 
doubt as to the heathen or idolatrous Christian 
churches. To secure the advantages and blessings 

* Isaiah Ixiy. 6, Habak. ii. 4, and, perhaps, Daniel Ix, 24. 
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of the future the heathen knew of no way but 
their own good works — works, as already ob- 
served, wholly different from the recorded 
actions of the demons whom they worshipped. 
Is not this a strange and seemingly unaccoun- 
table fact? They worshipped deities whose 
actions they dared not imitate — whose example 
they believed, if followed, must expose them to 
condemnation after death; it was, indeed, 
strange they did not see the inconsistency, and 
with it the grossness of abominations into which 
their mythology plunged them, Man's happi- 
ness was made to depend on the merit of his 
works, and behold its fruits! One cannot read 
of them without shuddering, nor, perhaps, with- 
out contracting more or less of impurity from 
their contact. In corrupt Christian churches 
departure from the scriptural doctrine of 
justification has produced nearly similar 
results. Idols have multiplied in them; the 
merit of good works is openly avowed; super- 
stitions have increased, and their performance is 
encouraged, as among the good works for which 
a reward, not of grace but of merit, may be 
looked for hereafter. Faith is brought out 
more prominently among them than in the 
heathen systems, which is not surprising, because 
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tbey ftre corraptioiis of a clearer revelation, but 
it is united to good works as the procuring 
cause of man's justification* But the promi- 
nence thus given to faith in the Bedeemer does 
not at all, or very slightly, afiSsct the results; in 
some particulars the tone of morals is lowered, 
and a degree of obedience to the commandments 
supposed sufficient to please God, with which the 
heathen felt they could not appear in safety 
before their fiiture judge. The discovery that a 
violation of the commandment is venial in itself, 
because it may not be very flagrant in outward 
appearance, is the disgrace of corrupt Chiisti- 
anity. A convenient doctrine, as to oaths, has 
been sanctified under the name and influence of 
the gospel of Christ, from which any well- 
informed heathen would recoil with horror. 
All that hxunan ingenuity and the most refined 
casuistry could do to destroy the perfectibility 
of the moral law has been sanctioned by the 
authority of these fallen churches. In those 
they do as much exceed the wickedness of the 
heathen, as they have been outdone by them in 
the grosser abominations of idolatry; nevertie- 
less, they are not wholly exempt frx)m them. 
Lives of the so-called saints have been written, 
and commended to be read for religious edifi- 
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cation, from the perusal of which no pure mind 
could arise without moral contamination.* But 
the inconsistency of this with the Christian re- 
ligion is not observed. The error of seeking 
justification by the intermingling of works with 
faith has had the same effect of blinding the minds 
of Christian professors as among the heathen. 

Whether, then, we consider the hope of future 
acceptance with God being made to rest on 
man's righteousness only, or op a union of man's 
righteousness with faith in Christ, the fruits are 
precisely similar — departure from the pure wor- 
ship of God, the debasing worship of idols, ^ 
corruption of morality. This reads to us an 
important lesson; it is an instruction gathered 
not from one or two outbreaks in the course of 
ages, or the foolish ravings of a few ignoraut 
enthusiasts, but from the sad history of a fallen 
world, and the still more distressing records of 
apostate Christian churches. It is not by ad- 
hering to this error we will ever reform the 
world. We have tried it long enough; no prin- 
ciple could have had a fairer trial. It has 



* Who could read (he life of St. Catherine, of Sienna, without 
moral injury ? Ko wonder that God's word should be put under 
ban, when books of this kind are gravely commended, and 
the disgusting grossnesses oi the heroine eulogized as so many 
Tirtues. 
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fitiled, and mast ever fiiil; its awful fruits 
are but too apparent in the demoralization 
of mankind. If we would reform the world we 
must lay the foundation upon a firmer principle, 
and raise the goodly building upon the righteous- 
ness of Christ imputed to them for their faith. 
We must do this with the fearless simplicity of 
Moses. With him are no nice distinctions, sug- 
gested by fears of the doctrine being abused, to 
the neglect of holiness; and yet, he wrote for a 
carnal people, and lived in times which, if any 
ever did, required such preventives against its 
abuse. Here are no cautions, such as are used 
in our days, lest men should incline too much to 
faith to think at all of works; no learned expo- 
sitions, bringing both principles to an equipoise, 
which leave the mind in doubt, and, however 
obscure in all things else, show clearly and in- 
contestably that truth is only for the learned, 
and not for the ignorant* 



^ That worldly-minded men should be slow to embrace a doc- 
trine so expounded creates no surprise. When religion assumes 
a speculative garb, all distinctions between truth and error are 
lost, or, if preserred, supposed to be the mere shibboleth of riyal 
churches. Thus apparelled truth appears to no little disad- 
▼antage ; her timidity wins her few admirers, and she becomes, 
as it were, the handmaid of error. Presented not in her natural 
dress, but guarded and fenced in with cautions, which the mind 
is unable always to remember, or, if it could, can never be sure 
that it has obsearyed, truth is made^ to look a beautify and 
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Another objection urged against this doctrine 
is, that faith being easily acquired, makes the 
way to life easy to the indolent; if so, the indo- 
lent are not wise in refusing to adopt it; they 
are most strangely inconsistent in preferring to 
it justification by works. But the truth is, 
faith is not that easy thing objectors pretend it 
to be, and this they know well themselves; faith 
is the most difficult duty commanded of God to 
man. This is exemplified in the history of 
Abraham: he was called to leave his home, and 
kindred, and possessions for a country the name 
of which he was not told, nor where it was 
situated, nor whether it had not been already 
peopled, but to which God promised to be his 
guide. Here was the first difficulty. He could 
not set out on such a journey without being 
questioned by his friends; they would naturally 
ask the name of the promised inheritance, and 
the direction in which it lay; and when to all 
such inquiries he pleaded his utter want of in- 
formation, it is easy to imagine the many 

elaborate theory, but for all practical purposes wholly useless. 
Truth should erer appear as the opponent of error, and, if ever 
pure religion is to prevail in the world, must be fearlessly ex- 
pounded. If holiness be inculcated in its proper place, and have 
that prominence which is given to it in the scriptures, no fears 
need be entertained that justification by faitl^ only shall lead to 
Antinomianism. 



I 
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doubts which would be suggested, either as to 
the reality of the vision or his own sanity, and 
the mingled reproaches and entreaties to prevail 
upon him to desist from his purpose. We 
know, from experience, how hard it is, even in 
the common affairs of life, to resist such influ- 
ences, and how often our wisest and best 
planned resolves yield to the fear of undergoing 
the reproaches which would be drawn upon us 
by their failure. But when he arrived on the 
borders of the land,- a second and severer diffi- 
culty awaited hiiSi. He finds it peopled, and its 
inhabitants powerful and warlike; he is himself 
poor — ^without possessions — ^without . a family, 
except one nephew, whom he brought with him 
to share his fortunes — ^without friends, on whom 
to rely in peril — ^without servants to defend hinf 
from the hostility of even the weakest of his 
neighbours: a stranger in a strange land, how 
could he imagine that he could dispossess them, 
or that his family would be ever sufficiently 
numerous to do so? It would be only natural 
that the suggested doubts and reproaches of his 
friends should now press upon his mind, and 
afflict him with their bitter remembrance. 
These were difficulties and distresses enough to 
shake and appal the strongest ndnd; but they 
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admitted of increase, when he was called to 
sacrifice the child on whose life the last hope of 
his inheritance hung. The remembrances of 
every former distress, and doubt, and fear all 
crowded together upon that one eventful mo- 
ment. Here was a pressure — an amount of 
mental terror and affliction, to be endured and 
overcome by faith, compared to which the se- 
verest bodily suflferings and privations, though 
they extended to " the burning of the body, and 
the bestowing of all our goods to feed the poor," 
sink into insignificance.* 

- The providences of God towards Abraham 
and his family were so far extraordinary, as 
were needful to the fulfilment of his purposes of 
mercy to the world. In other respects they 
were left to profit by experience, and to feel all 
the bad results of wicked and crooked counsels. 
It is remarkable how very often they had to 
suffer from following the immediate impulse of 
their own feelings; and, while they believed the 
promise, how often their impatient anxiety 
sought to hasten it by expedients of their own. 
This is very instructive, and evinces the wake- 



* They who wish to see the entire suhject fully expounded 
should consult the ** Sermons on Justification," by the Bishop of 
Ossory and Ferns. 
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fulness and subtiltj of the enemj with whom 
the believer has to combat. Even faith itseli^ 
mistakinglj exercised, may subject to no small 
inconvenience. We have seen two instances of 
this in Adam— one more terrific still in its 
results in the postdiluvians — and now another is 
submitted to our reflective study, on, indeed, a 
smaller scale, but, perhaps, on that account 
more likely to benefit. The mind is not always 
patient enough to trace wide and extensive 
results to their causes; few reflect that most im- 
portant events arise from trifling beginnings, 
and, it is to be feared, yet fewer apply the lesson 
to the amendment of human conduct. Our 
nature appears to have but few sympathies for 
great spiritual calamities, or for those temporal 
affictions which flow from religious error. The 
misfortunes of individuals strike a more respon- 
sive chord; we embrace them in one view — ^we 
catch all at a glance, from the first deviation 
from rectitude to the last providential manifes- 
tation of the divine disapproval. 

That Bebecca believed the promise to herself,* 
is undoubted; nor, perhaps, did ever the slightest 
anxiety cross her mind respecting it, until the 
determination of Isaac to bless Esau awakened 

* Qeu&aa zxyii. 5, &c., &c. 
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her fears. In her former distress of mind, she 
sought relief by inquiring from God: the same 
way was still open to her, or she might even 
have remonstrated with her husband against his 
attempt to countervail God's decree. But no; 
her impatient anxiety must have, recourse to her 
own ingenuity, and the consequences were most 
calamitous to herself, and her too obedient son. 
Her joy from the success of her contrivance was 
soon clouded; her fears were again awakened, 
and she prevailed upon her yielding husband to 
send Jacob to the land of her kindred, which they 
had left by God's command, and to which Isaac 
must have remembered that Abraham, his father, 
made his servant swear never to bring him. 
She did not hesitate to trust her favourite son 
to the kindness of a brother, whose avaricious 
temper she well knew; for she could not have for- 
gotten, how much his hospitality to Eliezer was 
influenced by the jewels he presented to herself; 
and worse than this, she exposed him to the 
seductions of idolatry now greatly prevalent in 
that land. No counsel is sought from God; 
even Isaac fell into the snare: they consulted 
their own wisdom, and were suffered to taste of 
its bitterness.* 

* We have not now the fame facilities for obtaining counsel 
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Although we have not been unaware that some 
hare supposed the book of Genesis to have been 
written at a later period of the Jewish history, 
yet we have assumed it to have been composed by 
Moses. 

It could not have been written later than the 
exodus ; for the enunciation of the doctrine of 
imputedrighteousness, in the simple and emphatic 
terms of this book, never would, perhaps never 
could have proceeded from a Jew who had grown 
up and been instructed in the principles of the 
Mosaic dispensation. It is not even alluded to, 
save obscurely and inferentially,* in any other 
part of the Old Testament scriptures. The tem* 
poral character of that dispensation required its 
temporal sanctions to be continually insisted on, 
even where the promises spoken of related to a 
purer religion. In it the promises were to 
obedience alone. Faith was inculcated only 
through symbols : the more open and explicit 
annunciation of the divine approval had reference 
to obedience. In the devotional writings, exhor- 
tations abound, to trust in God as the rock and 
defence of his people ; but the blessing expressed 

from God in our difficulties ; but these examples are recorded for 
our instruction, and by them we may as certainly know our duties, 
and how to escape the snares set for us by the enemy. 
•Inferentially in Psalms xxxii. 1, 2. xxxy. 2. Vide Rom. ir. 6, 7. 
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is invariably temporal. Whatever were the 
writers' hopes of happiness after death, they are 
veiled beneath symbols of a temporal character. 
In none, not even in the other books of the 
Pentateuch, do we meet with words similar to 
those in this remarkable passage, nor any quo- 
tation of them: and the reason is obvious, they 
were not suited to a dispensation founded upon 
temporal sanctions. The promulgation of the 
justification of man through the righteousness of 
the Eedeemer, did not properly belong to the 
Jewish covenant, for that was framed for the 
vindication of the divine glory over the heathen 
gods. The prophets under it do, indeed, speak 
of Christ and the advantages of his coming: but 
whether it was, that the people they addressed 
were too gross to understand, or that such was 
the character of tifc visions, they describe the 
spiritual blessings of his covenant by temporal 
symbols taken from their own. 

Since, therefore, the book of Genesis could not 
have been written later than the exodus, it 
followed that the writer of it lived between the 
death of Joseph and that event. But there are 
allusions in it to Egyptian history and customs, 
which prove the writer to have been acquainted 
with the manners of the court, and well versed 
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in the literature of that kingdom.* The latter 
was not of easy attainment; learning in those 
early times was confined chiefly to the priests, 
and it required the influence of rank and autho- 
rity to prevail upon them to communicate the 
knowledge they had acquired to others, and 

* Genesis zli. 14, where Joseph is said to hare shared himself 
before he was snifered to enter into the king's presence, a castom 
peculiar to that court, and regarded always bj the Jews as dis- 
graceful 2 Samuel s. 4. In the zlii. 9, Joseph is represented to 

hare accused his brethren as spies. Egypt was then a powerful 
country, under one monarch ; Canaan was divided into a multi- 
tude of petty states, which could hardly hare giren umbrage to 
him, or if they did, a little management and diplomacy would 
hare secured him from any danger to be apprehended from their 
union. It would not be difficult to prerent states who were 
jealous of one another, and whose interests were different, from 
forming any common purpose to his disadrantage. In this state 
of things, that Joseph should hare charged persons coining from 
Canaan with being spies seems absurd, if not incredible. There 
was, nererthelesp, some colour for the charge. In the reign of 
Timaus, or Thamuz, B.C. 2159, Egypt was inyaded and subdued 
by a bold, and daring tribe of Cushite shepherds from Arabia, 
who formed a dynasty of six kings, commonly known as the 
shepherd kings, until at length the native princes combined to 
free themselyes from the yoke. After a bloody war of thirty 
years, they succeeded and drove the shepherds out of Egypt into 
Canaan, where they became the people called Philistines, about 
B.C. 1899, or twenty-seven years before Joseph's administration. 
Arsons coming from Canaan, so soon after the expulsion of those 
tyrants, even for the purpose of buying food, might naturally 
enough be charged with ulterior designs, and some proof required 
of their innocence. 

This explains why the Egyptians would not eat with Joseph's 
brethren » because they were shepherds, and followed the same 
occupation as the tyrants who had so cruelly enslaved Egypt ; and 
also the cause of Goshen being waste. It was there the Cushites 
lived, and on their expulsion, it was ready for Jacob and hit 
family,— Gen. xlii. 9; xlv. 10; xlvi. 34; xlvii. 1, 4. "Hales* 
Chron." vol. iL, p. 159, 4to. edition. 
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puiicularlj to one of the proscribed and perse- 
cuted Hebrews. 

The writer, therefore, could have been no other 
than Moses, who was instructed in all their 
learning and wisdom. He was also the author 
of the remaining books known under his name, 
for the history is one, and the connection between 
them too inartificially preserved not' to have 
been composed by the same person. 

From the call of Abraham we do not perceive 
any change in the tone of the history. Notwith- 
standing that intimation is given of a long course 
of supernatural interposition in favour of that 
patriarch and his descendants, no effort is made 
to exalt them above the imperfections of hu- 
manity. If their faith and piety are recorded, 
so are also their follies and crimes. Even their 
tendency to pervert the promise is not omitted. 
Joseph, whose character and story are so pathe- 
tically told, has not his faults extenuated. The 
outbreaks of his vanity and harshness are related, 
as well as his tenderness and love to his brethren. 
The wickedness, treachery, and cruelty of Levi, 
the author's own ancestor, are not concealed; nor 
their father's protestation of his own innocence 
and abhorrence of the crime. 

We appeal to the reader's candour, if this book 
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could have been written hj other than Moses. 
HiB inspired character breathes through everj 
line of it. A restraint from above seems to have 
prevented his withholding some things which an 
uninspired writer would naturally wish to soften 
or altogether omit. The facts are simply nar- 
rated; no remarks, except in an expression or 
80| are offered upon the crimes or judgments 
recorded. We are left to our own inferences 
fit>m them. The same tojie pervades the pro- 
phetic parts. He records the prophecy and 
leaves it to impress the mind with its own truth. 
The history is, indeed, a wondrous one, and con- 
tains some of the profoundest philosophy ever 
penned by man. 



LECTURE IX. 



VOBM S AND 8TBUCTUBE GW THB PATBIABCHAL BELIOIOM — ^HOW VAB CHANOKB 
AFTRB THB DI8FEBSI0N — ^BEVBNUBB OF THB PB1BBTH00I>-HSTBUCTU]IB 
KNLABaBD IMTO NATIONAL SBTABUSHMBNTS — THB AMBITION AND POITBB OF 
THB HBATHBN PRIESTHOOD— THB 6TBUCTURB OF TBB JBWI8H FBIBST> 
HOOD, AND FAVOUBABLB C0NTBA8T WITH THAT OF THB HBATHBN. 



'* Only fh« land of fhe prints Ixnigbt be not*'— Gsims zlrU. 28 . 



The peculiar forms and structure of the early 
patriarchal government and religion are in- 
volved in great obscurity, and those of the 
latter still more than the former. Its doctrines 
have been but little inquired into; the clearer 
enunciation of truth in the Christian dispen- 
sation may have contributed to this neglect. 
Information as to ceremonies, now no longer 
suited to the advanced state of religion, ap- 
peared not likely to reward the trouble of 
research. The symbol was necessarily forgotten 
in the reality — the type in the antitype. The 
form became of less value when it ceased to be 
the vehicle of religious instruction; besides, the 
later dispensation of Moses, from the minuteness 
of its ceremonial details, promised less diffi- 
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colly in its examination, and a larger measure 
of spiritual information. 

Little more is known of the patriarchal 
government than its absolutism; or of its re- 
ligious structure, than that the heads of families 
took upon themselves the performance of sacri- 
ficial rites. It may have been thought that no 
change^ were made in them before the exodus, 
and for this reason there was less need of 
minutely examining what none appeared to 
question. 

Whether this neglect originated in these or 
other causes, it is seriously to be regretted. 
Difficulties encumber many important subjects 
in religion, which a knowledge of the patriarchal 
doctrines and forms might obviate, if not wholly 
remove. Some of these have already been 
noticed in the preceding lectures; a brief state- 
ment of the structure of the religion, or, in 
other words, the reli^ous establishment and 
secular government, and of the changes both 
underwent in the course of time, is necessary to 
the elucidation of our present subject 

The patriarchal government was threefold: 
the rule of a monarch, the authority of a father, 
the influence of a priest In the same person 
were vested tie power of the prince and father, 
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and the priestly office. This union of preroga- 
tives arose out of the necessities of the case, and 
continued long after those necessities had ceased 
to exist. Whether any change took place in it 
before the dispersion is doubtftd; but after that 
the heads of families, as they formed themselves 
into tribes or principalities, assumed the united 
offices, and instead of one prince and priest, 
there were as many as there were distinct tribes. 
We have no grounds for believing that more 
than one altar and one priest existed before the 
deluge; or that, as the temporal government 
descended \>j hereditary right, the priestly 
office and privileges obeyed a different rule. A 
few remarks will make this statement suf- 
ficiently clear. 

After his expulsion from Eden Adam settled 
in its immediate neighbourhood, and within 
sight, at least, if not nearer, of the cherubim 
the sacrifices were offered, and the altar for that 
purpose built; this the history supposes, and 
without it the several facts cannot be under- 
stood. The cherubim was the visible symbol of 
the divine presence, and from it the voice pro- 
ceeded, which communicated his will to Adam, 
and arraigned and sentenced Cain for the mur- 
der of Abel. For a long time this one altar 
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must hare sufficed for Adam's pious descendants. 
The very circumstance of its proximity to Eden 
must have endeared it to their affections; and 
though the necessities of subsistence may have 
often taken them to places too distant for a con- 
stant return to the daily or weekly sacrifices, 
yet would they naturally turn their faces at the 
usual hours of public worship, or on other occa- 
sions of private devotion, towards the place 
where the symbol of God's presence dwelt. In 
later times, when his ubiquity was more gene- 
rally known, the pious Jew fondly turned his 
face, in his devotions, toward Jerusalem, even 
after the temple had been destroyed, and the 
visible symbol had departed from that city;* 
and whatever the recollections which attracted 
him to that hallowed spot, they were not more 
powerful nor more awakening than those which 
must have drawn the mind of Adam and his 
pious children to Eden. Where could prayer 
be more, or even so acceptably offered as before 
the cherubim, where the worshipper could 
behold the face of Jehovah? Where the sacri- 
fice be so profitably participated in as the place 
in which some visible token of its acceptance 
by their heavenly father came from his pre- 

• Daniel tI. 10. 
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sence? These are questions which every mind 
would ask on the first proposition to build an 
altar elsewhere. The very proposal would 
Bmount to profanation, and, if adopted, would 
defeat its own object; for the altar at Edem 
would continue to retain its pre-eminence. There 
would attach to its locality a degree of reve- 
rential regard and sanctity, such as would not 
be attributed to other places. This feeling is 
natural to the human mind; it prevails now; it 
must have had even greater influence in those 
eariy times, from the circumstances which were 
peculiar to worship offered before the cherubim, 
for the voice, the visible token, and the glory 
were there, and there alone* So that the erec- 
tion of other altars would have begotten a 
superstitious veneration for this, which could 
not subserve the interests of pure religion in 
this infancy of our race. 

But to these should be added another con- 
sideration: Adam was first parent, and priest, 
and king. While he lived, respect, love, filial 
submission, would have prevented any inter- 
ference with his prerogatives. His feelings, his 
recollections, his hopes, surely kept him near to 
Eden; there he dwelt in the days of his inno- 
cence, when he had free and unrestrained 

o2 
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eammonion with God, and there he hoped to 
dwell again when Jkhotah should have braised 
the head of his enemy. And when he died, 
regard for his memorj, for even his most trifling 
predileotlons, if there were no better reasons, 
the time-hallowed associations, of so many cen- 
turies must have determined Seth to abide by 
his altar, and there only present his own offeiv 
ings and prayers, and those of the people over 
whom he reigned. 

Whether the Cainites erected altars for them- 
sdves, it is now useless. to express an opinion. 
All we know of them is, that they corrupted 
themselves with idol worship, and perished in 
their iniquity. But to multiply altars among 
the Sethites, would, for the reasons already 
stated, have required a revolution in the patri- 
archal government and religion. If such ever 
happened, it could scarcely have occjirred before 
the intermarriages of the two families, and must 
have been part of the wickedness which provoked 
the divine anger to their destruction. To erect 
altars elsewhere was not in itself a crime, for no 
law prevented it; but as it was Adam's prero- 
gative to officiate as priest, and when men 
multiplied,! the privilege was not unaccompanied 
with revenue; their erection without his assent 
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would amount to rebellion against his sovereignty. 
This, no pious descendant of his would attempt; 
and since the same reasoning holds good as to 
Seth and his successors to Noah, we feel war- 
ranted in concluding, that among them there 
was but one altar and one priest, who was also 
their king. 

If this opinion be just, then it is probable the 
same government, civil and religious, continued 
after the flood. To Noah did God renew the bles- 
sing o£ Adam. King and priest before, he did not 
lose those offices on his descent from the ark; on 
the contrary, the monarchy was confirmed to him, 
and he sought the first opportunity to exercise 
the other. Now it is not likely that any of his 
children did invade his office during his life; 
or that he would have suffered any attempt of 
the kind to pass unpunished or umeproved. 
He severely resented the irreverential demeanour 
of his son Ham, and God vindicated the righ- 
teousness of his anger. And if he felt so poig- 
nantly that offence, we feel assured that the 
outbreak and rebellion of Nimrod, and his usur^ 
pation of the sovereign authority and priesthood, 
if perpetrated while he lived, would have received 
from him its merited condemnation, and the 
record of it been preserved by Moses. Fathers 
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have, at all times, but particularly in the patri- 
archal ageS) been justly tenacious of their au- 
thority and respect. Disobedient and ungodly 
children were held in the utmost abhorrence, 
and the civil magistrate was empowered, when 
their perseverance in their contempt of the pa- 
rental authority proved them incorrigible, to put 
them to death.* For these reasons, therefore, 
we are disposed to regard the common chronology 
at fault, and that this rebellion was not made 
against Noah, but Japhet, or one of his suc- 
cessors in the sovereignty in direct line from 
him.f 

Moses represents the Noetic family as dwelling 
together until the dispersion*! They descended 
from Armenia to Shinar, because the fertility of 

*Deutzzi. 18, 21. 

t Hales rejects the ordinaiy chronologj here as erroneous, and 
we think with justice. Inst^id of making Nimrod contemporary 
with Noah, he places his birth lower down in the time of Peleg. 
From the flood to the confusion he calculates 61 1 years ; at which 
time Noah must hare been orer 350 years dead. Japhet, being 
his eldest son, succeeded him both in the sorereignty and priest- 
hood according to the patriarchal usage. To Shem was given the 
priyilege of having the Messiah descend from him according to 
the flesh; but thisconferreduponhimselfindiyidually no sovereign 
nor priestly powar. 

} Commentators have supposed a dispersion and division of the 
families before the confusion, and that only one branch of the 
Noetic family migrated to Shinar. But this is as plainly contrary 
to the record — " the people is one and they have all one language" 
I it is to their traditionary history. 
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the land and the greater extent of it, afforded 
them more room for their dwellings; a fact, 
which is well attested by the same erroneous 
views of religion having been adopted by the 
different families. This could never have hap- 
pened, if some continued to live in Armenia or 
other places, under the sovereignty of their 
respective heads. They might all have departed 
in time from the truth and corrupted themselves 
with idols; but it is incredible they should have 
erred precisely on the same point, or their tra- 
ditionary records be traceable to the same origin. 
This very sameness of origin clearly evinces an 
universal combination to substitute that idol- 
worship, which has been already proved to be 
peculiar to them all, for true religion.* 

Now, they could not have united for this end 
subsequent to the confusion of their language, 
because that judgment secured their disunion 
. and dispersion; nor before, unless they had been 
under the same civil ruler and religious in- 
structer; nor even then, unless the authority and 
influence of the sovereign countenanced and sup- 
ported the dissemination of false doctrine. The 

* By the word uniyersal is not meant that none disapprored of 
the rebellion, but these were so powerless, or so few in number, 
as not to be able to resist it. The work may, therefore, be taken 
as the work of aU. 
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progress of fiedse doctrines in religion^ is at first 
slow and stealthy in its approaches, and though 
it may in time seduce many to embrace it, yet 
there is no instance of its having prevailed over 
and changed the religion of any people, without 
the aid and sanction of the prince. Here, the 
throne and the priesthood were usurped by 
Nimrod; by what means we are not told. Enough 
is said to incline us to believe that violent ones 
were employed to obtain the possession pf both.* 
And it is not at all unlikely that the usurper 
sought to perpetuate his ill-got power by cor- 
rupting religion, and thereby rendered innocuous 
any infiuence which the dethroned sovereign 
might retain over a people worshipping God, 
whose sole priest he was.f Once possessed of 
power, he could have no difficulty in accom- 
plishing his purposes. The twofold authority of 
priest and king made his resolve irresistible. 
In those times the most unlimited confidence was 
reposed in the monarch, who was regarded with 

* Compare Gen. jl 9 with Ezekiel xiii. 18, 2a In the latter, 
the expression ** hunt,'* which is also the same in hoth places in 
the original, is used to signify either religions persecution or the 
propagation of false doctrineff to deceive, or perhaps both. 

1 1 Kings xii. 26, 33. What Jereboam did in later times might 
have boen anticipated by Nimrod« The cases are so like, and the 
fact BO entirely the same, of both having possessed themselves of 
power, and subsequently corrupted religion^ that one finds it not 
easy not to believe that they had recourse to the same policy. 
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all the affection and reverence due to a father. 
Besides, the purpose was artfully devised to 
seduce their simplicity. It was to do honour to 
their great ancestor Noah, the mighty victor of 
their enemy, the Jehovah who was to bruise the 
head of the serpent, and had restored fertility to 
the earth. The liveliest and most reverential 
emotions of their minds were thus all engaged on 
his side, and must have served to reconcile them 
to his usurpation. 

After the dispersion a change was necessitated, 
both in the sovereignty and the priesthood. The 
heads of families became invested with both, or 
rather took their exercise upon themselves. In 
this change the few who preserved their religion 
undefiled appear to have shared with the rest.* 

* The case of Melchizedech seems to me an exception. Appa- 
rently he was the king and priest of a small city ; but he is said 
to hare been priest of the Most High God — an expression not 
Yised of Abimelech, the Kingof Gerar, who also feared God, and was 
no doubt a worshipper of him and the priest of his people. Coutd 
this Melchizedech have been the lineal descendant of that prince of 
the line of Japhet who was dethroned by Nimrod ? He would 
have been the true patriarchal priest, and as such, Abraham's 
offering to him the tenths as a duty, and his receiving them as 
a right, admits of a very easy and natural explanation. The 
apostle in the epistle to the Hebrews, declares him to have been 
greater than Abraham ; and that Levi — that is» the Jewish priest- 
hood, paid in him the tenths, which could hardly be said of a 
mere petty prince of Canaan. To one of the latter, Abraham could 
have owed no duty according to the obligations of the new patri- 
archal priesthood ; and if to him, why not to Abimelech? On 
the whole, therefore, we are disposed to believe this prince to 
have been the true patriarchal priest of Japhet's line. 
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Before we consider the other changes which 
grew out of the increase of population, it will be 
convenient here to examine into the tribute paid 
by the people to maintain the dignity of their 
sovereign in his double office of priest and king. 

The whole earth was Adam's by the divine 
decree. Hb rule over his descendants was at 
first more that of a father than of a king. As 
they increased in numbers, these influences would 
gradually be reversed; and while the former 
would^neither be forgotten nor unfelt, the latter 
would require a prominence and distinctness 
unknown in the earlier years of his life. The 
labour and aid naturally required by the father 
from hb children would, as they multiplied, 
assume the form of tribute and contribution for 
his own support, and the performance of religious 
rites, which would receive some additions as 
testimonials of veneration, or regard, or love, or 
of all combined. Whatever had been customary 
before the flood, would continue after it; the 
manners and rules of the old world, as we have 
already proved to some extent, would prevail in 
the new. Noah's sons and their wives lived 
sufficiently long before the deluge to have been 
familiar with them; and unless when any had a 
tendency to idolatry, or were inconsistent with 
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pure religion, there is no reason to suppose that 
he would discountenance them through mere love 
of change. Now, the practice of so many nations 
unconnected with, and unknown to each other, 
devoting the tenths to their idols, shows, that 
such had been the custom before the dispersion, 
and, therefore, in the earliest times.* Two 
allusions are made to this : one, Abraham's 
presenting to Melchizedech the tenths of the 
spoils; the other, Jacob's vowing the tenth of 
his substance unto God, on his safe return to 
Canaan. The latter wears more the semblance 
of a voluntary offering; the former was clearly 
dictated by a high sense of duty. Why the 
tenth in both, if that, in religious matters, were 
not the patriarchal usage ? 

Under, then, the patriarchal form of religion, 
down at least to the time of Jacob, the tenth 
appears to have been paid to the particular priest 
for his maintenance as the minister of religion, 
exclusive of such voluntary presents as the piety 
of the worshipper might incline him to offer. 

We now return. 

The increase of population necessitated another 

* Sir Henry Spelman on Tithes, chap. zzvi. Calmet on Tithes. 
Selden on Tithes, chap. iii. Lesley's Divine Bight of Tithes, 
■ec. Tii. Wetstein on Hebrews, vii. 2, quoted by Parkhurst. 
Gibbon's Decline and Fall, vol. i., p. 223. Uniyersal History, 
Syo. edit. Tol. y., p. 516. Herodot., Ub. Tiii. 
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change in the structure of the priesthood. Some 
of the dispersed families advanced to national 
power and wealth. Their growing greatness re- 
quired proportional time and care of the prince to 
guard against and repress the many disorders 
which prevail in every large community. Wars 
and other disagreements with the neighbouring 
states, originating in difference of language, 
diversity of interests, rivalry, or ambition, were 
added, and so occupied the sovereign with secular 
affairs, that he became unequal to the discharge 
of his united offices. The duties of both could 
no longer be properly fulfilled by one person: 
he had, therefore, to delegate to others the duties 
of his priestly office, and to allocate to them the 
income and offerings which were paid to himself, 
for religious purposes, and they soon became a 
separate and distinct order in the state. This 
establishment did not originate in any divine 
command; it grew out of the necessities which 
made it imperative on the sovereign to share 
with, or delegate to others, his priestly office, as 
he did his judicial functions. Nor does it appear 
that the earlier establishment incorporate in 
himself was of divine ordinance ; it followed 
naturally £rom the appointment of Adam to the 
priesthood. The whole earth being his, he might 
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require whatever portion of its produce he 
pleased for religion, as for himself. A like power 
was granted to Noah; and all history, sacred 
and profane, since the dispersion, shows the 
right to all newly-settled lands to have been 
claimed by the head of the family or tribe, so in 
possession of them, as his, and that right never 
doubted or contested. The priesthood being 
incorporate in each of these princes, it was 
established in them. A priesthood left to the 
voluntary offerings of the people solely, for their 
support, belongs to modem history, and is un- 
known even to this day in China, where the 
emperor, with some slight deviation from patri- 
archal usage, is not only the sole priest, but the 
sole worshipper of their idol gods. All else, wor- 
ship not the gods, but the emperor, or a yellow 
screen, supposed to represent him.* 

While the patriarchal religion, as incorporated 
in the heads of tribes, still continued in Canaan, 
this last extension of it was perfected in Egypt. 
There the priesthood had become a separate and 
distinct order as early as the time of Joseph, and 
had lands assigned them. Diodorus, a profane 
historian, says, that a full third of the land 

* ** The Chinese," a most interesting work, by John F. Davis, 
' Esq., chap, vii., p. 102; ziu., p. 212, 213. 
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was separated for their sole use, the other 
two-thirds being divided equally between the 
monarch and the soldiery. This was a magnificent 
endowment: and though we may regard the 
amount as somewhat exaggerated, yet the fact 
cannot be denied, that their endowment was 
sufficient to maintain them in a state of consi- 
derable dignity and influence. 

In the famine 9 Joseph supported the priests 
gratuitously;* he bought not their lands. Now 
we may fairly ask, why this exemption? Why 
not get their property, as well as that of the 
people, into the king's possession? We do not 
believe that it flowed from any peculiar favour of 
his to that body; but that the purchase or re- 
sumption of their lands would have been useless 
to the state, unless the monarch were prepared 
to fulfil himself all the offices of religion for his 
people. On the termination of the famine, the 
land must have returned to them again, or the 
monarch have appropriated it or other property 
to a new priesthood. This Joseph knew, and 
therefore refrained from a useless and ungracious, 
if not vexatious, proceeding. 

* The original word for priest signifieB both priest and prince ; 
but this arose from both offices being incorporated in one person. 
On their separation, by the conventional use of language, the word 
still continued to be, in a less extensiye sense, the title of the 
priest, and a new one was found for the sovereign. 
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Much of the respect and honour given to the 
monarch was naturally transferred by the people 
to the new priesthood. They had long been 
used to offer their reverential homage to their 
prince in his united character. His will, clothed 
as it was with all the sanctions of religion, pow- 
erfiilly influenced their simple minds, and could 
not be' transgressed without a violation of those 
ties which have ever, by all nations, been 
esteemed sacred and inviolable. They had 
learned to associate those feelings with the office, 
rather than the individual; and though we 
cannot but believe, that a mild, benevolent, and 
impartial administration, must have won upon 
their love, and been handed down in their tradi- 
tionary tales with expressions of gratitude and 
affectionate remembrance, yet their obedience 
was not regulated by the personal character of 
the monarch. When, therefore, he delegated his 
religious prerogatives to others, they came to be 
regarded with feelings similar to those which had 
been manifested towards himself, their opinions 
in matters of religion submitted to as ordinances 
of the Deity, and the most unhesitating obedience 
paid to them, wholly irrespective of their personal 
characters. As with the monarch, the kind and 
the good might be more loved, and their remem- 
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brance fondly cherished, yet, as the expounders 
of religion, their persons, whatever their cha- 
racters, were sacred and their decrees submis- 
sively obeyed. 

It would have been wondrous, indeed, if a 
corrupt priesthood, ministering a corrupt religion, 
had been contented with the fair and legitimate 
influence of their office; the thirst of 'power 
is natural to man; and, unless where true re- 
ligion guides the mind, very seldom is any 
opportunity of gratifying it neglected. The 
priesthood were not slow in availing themselves 
of all the advantages of their position to extend 
their influence and authority. Their exemption 
from secular cares, and their magnificent endow- 
ments, allowed the necessary leisure for the 
cultivation of learning and science. Learning 
would in every age insure its possessor, if not 
honour, at least respect; but in those. rude times, 
and the infancy of civilization, knowledge, par- 
ticularly of the occult sciences, was regarded as 
something superhuman, and its possessor as 
favoured with communications from the Deity. 
The mode, also, of preserving and communicating 
knowledge by symbol, then in use, made its 
acquisition more difficult, and, what is still more 
pernicious, its perpetual tendency to change, 
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enabled the priests to frame symbols for them- 
selves, unreadable by all, except the initiated.* 
From all these their authority became at last 
paramountf The refined distinction, so fre- 
quently pleaded in later times, between the 
spiritual and the temporal, was as ably main- 
tained, and its subtilties employed to bring 
the relations of war and peace, the civil trans- 
actions of the government, and the concerns of 
every family under their jurisdiction. 

The monarchs long vainly struggled against 
the growing power of the priesthood. The latter 
held the keys of the next world, and domineered 
over the superstitious feelings of both prince and 
people; but his dignity was artfully saved by a 
pretence too glaringly absurd to be successful, 
except in the gloom of superstition. The chas- 
tisement really inflicted by an arrogant hierarchy 
was feigned to be an ordinance of the Deity .J 
The exceptions were few in which the sovereign 
was not enslaved by the men to whom he had 

* This actually happened in Egypt. The priests had a sacred 
language and different symbols for explaining it from those in 
general use, known only to themselyes. 

f Cicero de Leg., lib. ii. chap. xii. "Toland'sHistory of the 
Druids," p. 50, 273. "Traditions of the Deluge,'* toI. i., chap. ii. 
and notes. "Gibbon's Decline,'* toI. i., 327, 372.; vi., 276. " Uni- 
versal History," 8vo. edit., toI. xviii., p.42„ noteB., 60, 70,187, 
233^. 

t " Gibbon's Decline," chap. ix. ** Tacit. Germania," c. 7. 
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transferred hb own sacred privilege; and that 
maxim of modem law, which disables the sove- 
reign from presiding in the courts of justice, 
because he has delegated the administration of 
the law to judges, seems to have been understood 
and practically acted upon by these ambitious 
priests. But they went a step beyond it; for 
the judges submitted to be appointed by the 
monarch; they claimed the independent exercise 
of their own privileges within their own body, 
free firom his superintendence or control. This 
affectation of power, not unknown, too, to modem 
history, was as contrary to the spirit of the 
patriarchal religion, as it was discreditable to 
the priests themselves, and dangerous to the 
state. In the primitive condition of the church 
the priest was independent because he was the 
sovereign, but by the transference of his priestly 
office to his own subjects, he never intended to 
become their slave. The free institutions of 
some countries held in check the ambition of the 
hierarchy. Nevertheless,, their influence even 
then was extensive, and occasionally almost 
absolute through the superstitions of the people. 
In Egypt the monarch sometimes resumed the 
priestly office, for we read in Herodotus, that 
Seth was also priest of Vulcan. In Bome, pre- 
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caationary measures were also taken; the offiee of 
chief pontiff was eleetire, and filled in succession, 
like the consnlship, bj the most eminent men in 
the empire; and so great were its dignity and 
influence, that it was eagerly sought and the 
dectUm often warmly contested. 

Wc fear we hare dwelt too long upon these 
dedensicns from pure religion, and the tortuous- 
ness of priestly ambition. It is a glooniy, but 
not uninstructire subject. The mind sickens as 
it reriews the follies and the crimes which ob« 
straeted the dissemination of religious truth, and 
held the world, civilized and barbarous, for so 
many ages in the bonds of s{^ritual ignotPance 
and superstition. No greatness of mind, no 
amount of huoian learning and acquirements, 
no extent of earthly power, was able to release 
its possessor from these adamantine bonds. And 
what is not less distressing, no effort seems to 
have been made to sever them, even wh^u the 
folly and fraud were clearly observed. They 
were, perhaps, the more tightly drawn, or at least 
calmly and contentedly worn, because of their 
coutroUing iafluence on the ignorant, who form 
the mass of every community. Heathenism doe$ 
not present to our admiration one, even so much 
as one, noble-minded man who, seeing the incon- 

p 
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sistency and wickedness of idolatry, had tihe 
boldness and honesly to denounce the system, 
and to endeavour the spiritual emancipation of 
his countrymen.^ 

The patriarchal religion being, as we have 
seen, no longer fit for the preservation, and still 
less for the dissemination of divine truth, and 
one fiatnuly having been selected, to whom a new 
dispensation was to be given, we come to ex- 
amine the structure of its priesthood. 

On his death Jacob divided his promised 
inheritance among his sons. They thus became 
heads or princes of so many tribes, of equal 
rank, and independent in the government ai 
their own subjects. This division and inde- 
pendence were unfavourable to union, and 
especially to the joint selection of a common 
priesthood; and the latter, if so elected, would. 



* The Grecian philoaophera eaid maoh bnt did nothing. What 
they did serred rather to rivet the fetters on their countrymen. 
Socrates, who appears to have had clearer notions of truth than the 
others, foUowed the common practice of upholding the preyalent 
idolatry. Just before he expired, when no necessity existed for 
his doing so» he told one of his friends that he had vowed to sa- 
crifice a cock to Esculapius and forgotten to perform it, and 
begged of him to discharge the debt on his account How like 
are the features of idolatry and superstition at all times ! In 
corrupted Christianity the same practice prevails. The surrivor 
pays the Towed pilgrimages and penances of his deceased firiend, 
which are to be put not to his own, but the fUMsount of his 
friend. 
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by their unity of purpose and interests, soon 
prove too strong for the princes, and take to 
themselves the authority and government of the 
whole: thus the disposition of the patriarch 
would be overturned. Nor would as many sepa- 
rate priesthoods as princes promote the peace 
and intended union of all; the chief priests in 
each would have their own little jealousies and 
diversity of interests, besides the love of na- 
tionality and other national rivalries, which 
would not be less influential on their minds 
than on the lay members of the several princi- 
palities. If peace were to continue between 
them, one must have obtained the pre-eminence 
by the subjugation of the rest. But this their 
history repudiates; it records them as living 
without dissension for many hundred years, 
until ten of the tribes threw off the common 
government, and, in contravention of the divine 
commandment, formed a priesthood and worship 
for themselves. From that time jealousies and 
wars arose between the rival kingdoms, most of 
which, if not all, had their origin in the renuftr 
ciation of the Aaronic for an idolatrous priest- 
hood by Jeroboam.* 

* Jeroboam se^ns to haye had some difflcultj io effecting his 
object. Few, if any, of the Aaronic pnests were enticed 
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Considered merely as a poUtical framework, 
and apart from its supernatural character, the 
government devised hj Jacob was the very 
worsts— indicative neither of wisdomi nor intel- 
ligence, nor foresight, nor even canning, that 
particular trait for the exercise of which he had 
gained some celebrity. But God, who watched 
over this highly favoured family, wrought the 
discordant materials into one harmonious go- 
vernment, selected a common priesthood, and 
provided for their support an ample endowment. 
To one tribe were committed the offices of 
religion; for purposes of instruction the priests 
and Levites were necessarily distributed through 
the other tribes, and while there, under the su- 
perintendence and control of the princes of those 
tribes; and so admirable and effective was this 
arrangement in discourdgkig priestiy ambition, 
that the Jewish records, down to the Babylonish 
captivity, do not mention so much as one 
combination of the priesthood against the 
state, nor one instance of the application of 
the subtile distinction between spiritual and 
temporal rights, so well known among the 

to fonake the service of the Lord— a fiict highly to their 
honour, inTolving, as it did, no small share of temporal 
embarrassment, if not the loss of their entire property, both 
in lands and tithes, in the revolted tribes.—! Kings lii. 31> 
2 Chron. zi. 19, 15. 
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heathen, and, unhappily for the peace of the 
world, in later times * 

The structure of the Jewish hierarchy was, 
therefore, peculiar; it was the patriarchal priest- 
hood, extended to a national establishment, but, 
unlike that of Egypt, confined to one tribe, and 
by hereditary descent to one family of that 
tribe. By this means two important ends were 
secured: one, the regular successional discharge 
of the offices of religion; and the other, the 
necessity of the divine selection of persons to 
fill up the vacancies in the priesthood, caused 
by death or other casualties, prevented. How 
wondrous is this history! The most seemingly 
ill-constructed scheme of civil government is 
cemented by a religious polity, such as has 
never prevailed among any other people, and 
which has never awakened any feelings of 
jealousy in the state by its ambitious designs.f 



* After the captiylty the AsmoaeaQ family united in themseWet 
the regal power and the high priesthood, which entirely changed 
the character of the latter for the worse, and brought many and 
awful calamities upon the people. The office became an object of 
political rivalry and ambition, was bought and sold, and, of 
coarse, filled by men who cared nothing for religion, and only 
sought to enrich themselves out of its revenues, or to gratify 
their inordinate love of rule and power. 

fWe wish we coald truly say the same of the Christian 
ministry. When true religion began to decline, and the hopes 
and fears of the ignorant and superstitious could be practised 

p 2 
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Sorely its rtructure does, indeed, bear the im- 
press of heaven. 

This establishment of the Jewish priesthood 
has been looked upon as out of the common 
course of thmgs, and appealed to as showing 
that a nationally supported ministry eannot be 

upon, they loiight, «t flnt, independence, and not long after 
mounted, alio, to the pre-eminenoe. like the heathen prieathood, 
they had risions and revelations at hand to aanctify every enor- 
mity. The lame flctitioot distinctiona between the tpirltnal and 
temporal were perpetually pleaded ; and, with similar ingenuity, 
whatever the eocleaiasUct thought worth their while or safe to 
grasp, was claimed, as appertaining to their spiritual jurisdiction. 
The history of the Christian church presents as many, perhaps 
■rare, and flagrant usurpations of the ecclesUwtical power on the 
state, as we read of in the records of the heathen priesthood. 

Some portions of the Protestant flunily, while they have ad- 
mitted the antichristian character of those claims, have, never- 
theless, put forward another fcHr themselves; they claim inde- 
pendence for themselves of aU control of the state in sacred 
things. The primitive church, even before her connection with 
the state, never had this fnedom and independence. The 
apostles had a power and jurisdiction peculiar to themtelves, which 
th^ appear not to have exercised upon all occasions, and, even 
when they did, only on distinct intimation firom the Holy GMiost. 
After their death the church felt her weakness ; she saw herself 
powerless to enforce her spiritual censures, and was constrained 
to unite the laity with herself in their enactment, obviously that 
they might discountenance the offender and punish his obstinacy. 
Ko excommunication was issued without their aid; they were 
parties in the trial and conviction, and the executive to give 
cifect to their own sentence.* 

Now if the laity are to participate with the clergy in that 
which has been ever regarded one of the most important pri- 
vil^^ of the church, her spiritual jurisdiction, and to review 
and control her proceedings, one is naturally induced to ask, 
why the monarch alone should be excluded from this power ? 

By the law the Jewish monarchs were prevented from officiating 
at the altar, or ministering within the temple or its courts ; but 

• " ICwhttiB^ £ficL BiaU," part 1, ehM^ Ui., leat. x. 
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wrong. The first of these is, to some extent, 
erroneous; the latter weak, and far below the 
truth. 

The mode of the establishment was extra- 
ordinary — not the thing itself. National es- 
tablishments grew naturally and necessarily out 
of the obligations and duties which devolved, 
under the patriarchal religion, upon the heads of 
families, and they were prevented from fulfilling 
themselves by the increase of population and 
the multiplicity of their secular cares. No 
primeval law enacting them, or providing for 
their details, was communicated or required. 
There was no necessity for the divine inter- 
position. They followed, as a matter of course, 
from duties universally acknowledged, and, until 
of late, never doubted or denied. The monarch 
delegated his priestly office to others, provided 
for their maintenance, and, until religion be- 

the arrangements for these, and their due performance, were 
under their superintendence and control. Although they could 
not preside at the services, yet they could appoint the order of 
succession by which the priests and other servants of the temple 
should relieve one another, and depose the high priest and 
appoint another in his stead.* The Jewish priests never pro- 
tested against these, as invasions of their peculiar functions and 
privileges, which they would not have failed to do if they were 
wrong and they felt themselves aggrieved, f Prophets and other 
divinely appointed persons record the circumstances as mere 
matters of course, without one word of disapprobation. 
• 1 ChroQ. xxiT. 5. i 1 Kinrs zi. 86, 37. 
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came corrupted, regulated and controlled their 
ministrations. 

God selected the Jewish people for himself 
and bec^ame their king. As their monarch he 
appointed a priesthood, most minutely detailed 
their duties, and richly provided for their sup- 
port. In this he but followed what the natural 
course of things obliged the princes of the 
earth to do, and thereby at once affirmed the 
obligation, and established the righteousness of 
the rule. 

When, therefore, it is argued that since the pro- 
mulgation of the Christian religion the monarch 
does not do wrong in providing for its due 
ministration, the reasoning falls short of the 
truth, if it does not conceal a latent sophism. 
It seems to imply that the obligation is not 
recognised by the sacred writers in the New 
Testament. But it is forgotten that, wherever 
a previous obligation exists, no change in cir- | 

cumstantials or forms can affect it, unless the I 

thing be wrong in itself, or be annulled by the 
command of God. In the matter under con- 
sideration neither of these can be pretended. 
As to the first, he himself, by his own act, 
sanctioned the custom as good; and for the 
second, the apostles are wholly silent upon it. 
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The obligation and the duty being immutable, 
things were left to their natural course to ad- 
just themselves, when the Christian religion so 
far prevailed in the world as to be believed and 
professed by kings or other rulers of the 
nations. They would assume their proper pro- 
vince, of superintending, controlling, and en- 
dowing the clergy, and guarding the truth from 
being falsified or corrupted; and the clergy 
would submit to their rightful authority. This 
is what exactly happened. The monarchs took 
not on themselves any right to ordain, or conse- 
crate, or to minister in the offices of religion; 
for whatever of these pertained to the patri- 
archal religion, they had almost universally 
abdicated, and been excluded from by positive 
enactment, under the Mosaic dispensation; but 
the external rule and orderings of the church, 
the due and proper performance of its minis- 
trations, the conduct and conversation of the 
clergy — all these naturally reverted to their 
care and cognizance. 
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